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'^(^agei, Settlements., Wars, and Trade, of tht 
French in the Eajl-Indies. 

T he ancient Gauls, almoft always at war BOOK 
with each other, had no other intercourfe . * - j 

. but fuch as favaee nations, whole wants Ancient 

, rcvolu- 

are always few, can have with each other. Their tions of 
conneftions abroad were Hill more circnmfcribed. 

Some navigators from Vannes carried earthen-ware 
to Great Britain, where they bartered it for dogs, 
flaves, tin, and furs. Such of thefe articles as 
they could not difpofe of at home, were conveyed 
to Marfeilles, and there exchanged for wines, 
ftufis, and fpices, which were brought thither by 
traders from Italy or Greece. 

Voi. II. B 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

This kind of traffic was not carried on by all 
the Gauls. It appears from Ctefar’s account, that 
the inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the im- 
portation of all foreign commodities, as tending 
to corrupt their morals. They thought their own 
foil fufficiently fruitful to anfwer all their wants. 
The Celtic and Aquitanian Gauls were not fo 
ftrief. To enable them to pay for the commod’- 
ties they might procure from the Mediterranean, 
and for which their defire was continually increa- 
fing, they had recourfe to a kind of labour that 
had never before occurred to them : they colleftcd 
with great care all the gold duft that was brought 
down with the fand along the ftream of feveral of 
their rivers. 

Though the Romans had neither a turn for 
trade, nor held it in any kind of eftimation, it 
neceflarily increafed in Gaul, after they had fub- 
dued, and in fome raeafure civilized it. Sea-ports 
were eftablifhed at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, 
and other places. Magnificent roads were every 
where made, the ruins of which we ftill behold 
with aftonilliment. Every navigable river had its 
company of merchants, to whom confiderable pri- 
vileges were granted. Thefe were called Nantes, 
and were the agents and fprings of a general circu- 
lation. 

This riling fpirit was checked by the inroads 
of the Franks and other barbarous nations; nor 
was it reftored to its former aftivity, even when 
thefe robbers had eftabliflicd themfehes in their 
conquefts. To their favage fury fuccccded an 

unbounded 
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unbounded paflion for wealth, to gratify which, 
they had recourfe to every kind of oppreHlon. 
Every boat that came to a town was to pay a duty 
for entrance, another for the falnte, a third foi* 
the bridge, a fourth for approaching the (horCj 
a fifth for anchorage, a fixth for leave to unload^ 
and a feventh for ftore-room. Land carriages 
were ^ not more favourably treated, and ^i'ere ex'* 
pofed to the infufferable tyranny of cuftom-houfe 
officers, who were difperfed all over the country* 
Thefe excefles were carried fo far, that fometimes 
the goods brouglii to market did not produce 
enough to pay the expences incurred before the 
fale of them. A total difeouragemenr was the ne- 
celTary confequence of fuch enormities. 

Cloysters foon became the only places where 
induftry prevailed, and raanufaffures were carried 
on. The monks were not then corrupted by idle- 
nefs, intrigue, and debauchery. Ufeful labours 
filled up the vacancies of an edifying and retired 
life. The mofl humble and robufl: of them fhared 
the toils of agriculture with their lervants. Thofe 
to whom nature had imparted lefs ftrength, or 
more underllanding, applied themfelves to the 
cultivation of the neglefted and abandoned arts* 
All of them in filence and retiremertt Were en- 
gaged in the fervice of their country, whofe fub« 
fiance their fucceflbrs have incelTautly devoured, 
and difturbed its tranquillity. 

Dacobert excited the fpirit of his countrymen 
in the feventh century. Fairs were opened, to 
which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from 

S 2 England { 



HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

England ; the Jews with jewels and gold or filver 
plate; the Sclavonians with all the metals of the 
north ; traders from Lombardy, Provence, and 
Spain, with the commodities of their refpeftive 
countries, and thofe they received from Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria j and- merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their foil 
and their induftry afforded. Unfortunately this 
profperity was of a fhort duration; it difappeared 
under indolent kings, but revived under Chas- 
lemagne. 

That prince, who might without flattery be 
ranked with the greatefl: men recorded in hiftory, 
had he not been fometimes influenced by fangui- 
nary fchemes of conquefl:, and fullied with afts of 
peiTecution and tyranny, feemed to follow the 
footfleps of thofe firlf Romans, who made rural 
labours a relaxation from the fatigues of war. 
He applied Himfelf to the care of his Valt do- 
mains, with that clofenefs and Ikill which would 
hardly be expefted from the mofl; affiduous man 
in a private Ration. All the great men of the 
Rate followed his example, and devoted themfelves 
to huRjandry, and to thofe arts which attend, or 
are immediately connefted with it. From that 
period the French had plenty of their owm pro- 
duftions to barter, and could with great eafe make 
them circulate throughout the immenfe empire, 
which was then fubjeft to their dominion. 

So flourilhing a fituation prefented a freflx 
allurement to the Norinans to indulge the incli- 
iution they had for piracy. Thofe barbarians, 

accuRomed 
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accuftomed to feek from plunder that wealth which ® ¥ 

their foil did not afford, came in rapltitudes out pf 
their inhofpitable climate in queft of bopty. They 
attacked all the fea-coafts but thofe of France^ 

•which proipifed the richeft fpoil, with the grpate^ 
violence. The ravages they committed, with thp 
cruelties they exercifed, the flames they kindled 
whole century in thofe fertile prpyinces, 
cannot be remembered without horror. During 
that fatal period nothing was thought-of buy how 
to efcape flavery or death. There was no com- 
munication between the feveral parts of the king- 
dom, and confequently no trade. 

In the mean-time the nobles, intrufted with the 
adminiflration of the provinces, had infenfibly 
made theinfclves mailers of them, and had found 
means to make their authority hereditary. Tliey 
had not, indeed, thrown off all dependence qn 
the head of the empire ; but, retaining the mpdeft 
appellation of vaffals, they were not much Icfs 
formidable to the flare than the kings in the neigh- 
bourhood of its iVontiers. They were confirmed 
in their ufiirpations at the memorable a?ra when 
the fceptre was removed from the family of Char- 
lemagne to that pf the Capets. From that time 
there were no longer any national alTemblics, 
no tribunals, no laws, no governnaent. In that 
fatal confufion, thue fword ufurped the place of 
juflicc, and the free citizens were forced em- 
brace fervitude, to pinxhafe the proteclipn of a 
chief who, was able to defend them. 
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CoMM^ RCE could not poffibly flourifli when 
loaded with the (hackles o( flaverj’’, and in the 
midit of the continual difturbai ces occalioned by 
the moft cruet anarchy. Induftry is the child of 
peace j nothing deprefles it fo much as fervitude. 
Genius ianguiflies when it is not animated by 
hope and emulation; and neither of thefe can fub- 
Cfl; where there is no property. Nothing * 
(tronger recommendation of liberty, or more fully 
proves the rights of mankind, than the impoffibi- 
lity of working fuccefsfully to enrich barbarous 
inafters. 

Several of the kings of France entertained 
fome idea of this important truth 5 they attempted 
to abridge the power of thofe petty tyrants, who, 
by ruining their unfortunate vaffals, kept up the 
calamities of the monarchy, St. Lewis was the 
firil whq introduced trade into the fyftem of go- 
vernment. Before his time it was only a work of 
chance and circumftances. He brought it under 
the regulation of (fated laws; and he himfelf drew 
up ifatutes, which have ferved as a model for 
thofe that have fince been ena£fed. 

These firft fteps led the way to meafures of 
greater importance. The old law, which forbad 
the e.'vportation of all produdions of the kingdom, 
wa (till in lorce, and agriculture was difeouraged 
by this abfurd prohibition. The wife monarch re- 
moved thele fatal impediments; expedfing, not 
without reafon, that a free exportation would re- 
ftore to the nation thofe treafures which his im- 
|)|:ildent expedition into Afia had lavifhed. 


Some 
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Some political events feconded thefe falutary 
views. Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings 
of France had but few ports on the ocean, and 
none on the Mediterranean. The northern coafts 
were divided between the Counts of Flanders and 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bretagne : 
the reft belonged to the Englifh. d he fouthern 
C 'lfts were poflelTed by the Counts of Touloufe, 
and the Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Caftile. 
By this arrangement, the inland provinces had lit- 
tle or no communication with the foreign markets. 
The union of the county of Touloufe with the 
crown removed this great obftacle, at leaft for a 
part of the French territory. 

Philip, the fon of St. Lewis, defirous of im- 
proving the advantages of this union, endea- 
voured to draw to Nifmes, a city under his jurif- 
didtion, part of the trade carried on at Montpel- 
lier, which belonged to the king of Arragon. The 
privileges he granted produced the delired effeft ; 
but it was foon found to be an objcdl of little con- 
fequence. The Italians fupplied the kingdom with 
fpices, perfumes, filks, and all the rich fluffs of 
the Eaft. The arts had not made fuch progrefs in 
France as to admit of the manufadtures being ufed 
in exchange ; and the produce of agriculture was 
not fufficient to defray fo many expences of 
luxury. A trade of fuch value could not be car- 
ried on without money, and there was but little 
in the kingdom, efpecially lince the Crufades; 
though France was not fo poor as moft of the 
pther European nations. 

B /j Philip, 
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Philip, furnamcd The Fair, was fenfibl^ of 
tbefe truths-, h6 Found means to improve agri- 
culture, fo as to anfwer the demands of foreign 
importations ; and thefe he reduced, by eftablifliing 
new manufaftures, and improving the old ones. 
Under this reign the miniftry firft undertook to 
guide the hand of the artift, and to direft his 
labours. The breadth, the quality, and the .fi- 
fing of the cloths were fixed ; the exportation of 
wool, which the neighbouring nations came to 
purchafe in order to manufafturc it, was prohi- 
bited. Thefe were the bcft meafures that could 
be taken in thofe times of ignorance. 

Since that period the progrefs of the arts was 
proportioned to the decay of feudal tyranny. The 
French, however, did not begin to form their tafte 
till the time of their expeditions into Italy. They 
were dazzled with a thoufand new objeiSs that pre- 
fented themfelves at Genoa, Venice, and Florence. 
The itriflnefs obferved by Anne of Bretagne, un- 
der the reigns of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. at 
firft reftrained the conquerors from giving full 
fcope to their propenfity for imitation j but no 
fooner had Francis 1. invited the women to court, 
no fooner had Catharine of Medicis croffed the 
Alps, than the great affected an elegance unknown 
before fnice the firft foundation of the monarchy. 
The whole nation was led by this alluring ex- 
ample of luxury, and the improvement of the ma- 
nufactures was the natural confequence, 
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From Henry II. to Henry IV. the civil wars,' 
the unhappy divifions of religion, the igi;. -ranee 
of government, the fpirit of finance which began 
to have its influence in the council ; the barbarous 
and devouring avarice of men in buCnefs, encou- 
raged by the proteftion they enjoyed ; all thefe 
feveral caufes retarded the progrefs of induflry, 
L V .could never deftroy it. It revived with frefli 
fplcndour under the frugal adminiftration of Sully. 
It was almoft extinguilhed under thofe of Richelieu 
and Mararine, both governed by the farmers of the 
revenue ; one wholly taken up with his ambition 
for empire and his fpirit of revenge, the other 
with intrigue and plunder. 

No king of France had ever ferioufly confidered 
the advantages that might accrue from a trade to 
India, nor had the emulation of the French been 
excited by the luflre which other nations derived 
from it. They confumed more eaftern produftions 
than any other nation ; they were as favourably 
lituated for procuring them at the firft hand ; and 
yet they were content to pay to foreign induflry 
what their own might as well have partaken of. 

Some merchants of Rouen had ventured, in- 
deed, in 1535, upon a fmall expedition ; but Ge- 
nonvillc, who ceftnmanded it, rtiet with violent 
ftorms at the Cape of Good Hope, was call upon 
unknown lands, and with much difficulty got back 
to F.iirope. 

I.v 1601 a focicty formed in Bretagne fitted 
out two fliips, to endeavour to get a ffiare, if 
polTiblc, of the riches of the Eaft, which the 
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Portuguefe, the Englifli, and the Dutch, were ton- 
tending far. Pyrard, who commanded thefe fl>ips, 
arrived at the Maldives, and did not return to his 
own country till after an unfortunate navigation of 
ten years. 

A NEW company, headed by one Girard, a native 
of Flanders, fitted out fome Ihips from Normandy 
for the iHand of Java, in 1616 and 1619. ^3^ 
returned with cargoes fufficient to indemnity the 
adventurers, but not enough to encourage them to 
any frefli undertakings. 

Captain Regluon, upon the expiration of this 
fruitlefs grant in 1633, prevailed upon fomc mer- 
chants of Dieppe, two years after, to enter upon 
a track which might be produftive of great riches, 
if properly purfued. Fortune baffled the endea- 
vours of the new adventurers. The only advan- 
tage gained by thefe repeated expeditions, was 
the high opinion that was conceived of the ifland 
of Madagafcar, difeovered by the Portuguefe in 
I $ 06 . 

This gave rife to a company in 1642, which 
Was to make a confiderable fettlement on that ifland, 
to fecure to their Ihips the necelTary refrelhments 
for failing further. 

Upon a furvey of the ifland, it was found to 
be fituated along the eaftern coaft of Africa; it 
was three hundred and thirty-fix leagues long, 
and one hundred and twenty broad in the wideft 
part, and about eight hundred in circumference. 
By whatever wind a (hip is brought there, nothing 
but dreary and barren fands are to be feen j but 
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at a greater diftance from the fliore the foil is 
fometimes black, fometimes reddifli, moftly fruit- 
ful, and every where watered by a great number 
of rivers. Vegetation is here very quick j the foil 
requires little labour, and naturally produces rice, 
potatoes, bananas, pine-apples, indigo, hemp, cot- 
ton, filk, lugar, palm-trees, cocoa-trees, orange- 
t. gum-trees, and timber fir for building, and 
for every ufe. The paflures are excellent, and 
are covered with oxen of the largeft kind, and 
fheep exadfly refembling thofc of Barbary. 

The ifland of Madagafcar is divided into a great 
many provinces ; each of them has a chief called 
Dian, which anfwcrs to the word Lord. All the 
enfigns of his dignity are his flaves and his flocks. 
His place is hereditary •, but, in default of heirs, 
it devolves upon the oldefl: of his delegates. His 
council is compofed of fome magiftrates whom he 
makes choice of ; and the reft, which is the 
greateft number, refide in the villages, to preferve 
peace, and adrainifter juftice. He can neither de- 
clare war without their confent, nor fupport it 
without the voluntary contribution and aftugl 
afliftance of his people. 

Such is the general form of government in the 
ifland ; the province of AnolTi alone differs from 
it, having been poffeflcd by the Arabs for feveral 
centuries paft. Though few in number, they foon 
became the ftrongeft, and divided the country 
into twenty-two diftrifts, each of which had a 
ruler of their own nation, to whom they gave the 
Name of Seandrian, or defcen4ant of Abrahaiq. 

Th^fe 
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Thefe petty fovereigns are continually at war with 
each other, but never fail to unite againfl; the 
other princes of Madagafcar, who hold them in 
deteftation, as being foreigners and ufurpers. This 
is of all the ifland that part which is the raoft 
dSilitute of morals, afiivity, induftry, and bra- 
very, becaufe it is the only one where there is no 
liberty. 

Some of the French fettled at Fort Dauphin, in 
the country of Anoffi, have lately in their excur- 
Cons difcovered a new race of men, called Kimos^ 
the tailed: of whom are not above four feet high. 
They inhabit about forty villages in the interior 
parts, towards the north-weft of the ifland. They 
are fald to be more mifehievous than their neigh- 
bours, and, what appears very extraordinary, 
not fo cowardly. They never ftir out of their 
mountains, nor fulFer any one to penetrate into 
them. 

The other inhabitants of Madagafcar are tall, 
nimble, and have a haughty appearance. They 
will mallv a deep defign, or a ftrong pallion, under 
a fmiling face, as artfully as any knave in a civi- 
lized nation. They are ignorant of the origin of 
their laws, but obferve them with great exadnefs. 
The old men, who rre intruded with the care of 
enforcing them, never t J. ‘ any fee for the trial 
of a criminal, and think themfelves fufficiently 
rewarded if they can rid their country of a male- 
faftor. In civil caufes the parties bring them fo 
many head of cattle, in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the affair. 
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The ofFeiice that is moft frequently brought 
before thefe magiltrates is theft. Notwithltand- 
ing the cuftom of boring the hand of the perfon 
convi£led of this crime, the propenfity to theft 
prevails univerfally. The inhabitants, ever afraid 
of their property, live in continual miftruft of 
each other. For their mutual fecurity, they feal 
■'il:"''’ engagements with the moft folemn oaths. 
They are fo accuftomed to thefe formalities, that 
they pradtife them even when they have any tranf- 
aclions with Europeans. On thefe important occa- 
fions, he who reprefents the nation puts into a 
veffel, filled with brandy, fome gold, filver, gun- 
flint, if poffible fome of the dull of the tomb of 
his anceftors, and frequently blood, which, after 
the manner of the ancient Scythians, the parties 
draw out of their own arms by incifion. During 
thefe preparatives, their weapons are laid on the 
ground in the form of a crofs. Soon after, both 
parties take them up, and hold them with the 
point in the cup, conftantly ftirring the contents 
till the agreement is made. Then the contradting 
parties, the witneffes, and the fpedtators, all drink 
out of die cup till it is empty ; after which they 
embrace and retire. 

Religious principles do not reftrain the peo- 
ple of Madagafcar from adts of injuftice. Though 
in general they admit the prevailing dodlrine of 
the two principles, they have but a confufed 
notion of it, nor have they any form of worlhip 
whatever. Notwithftanding this indifference for 
religion, they are addidfed to every kind of fuper- 

ilicion. 
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BOOK ftition. In their uncouth notions of aftrology they 
. ’ i peither fee, nor imagine, any thing which they do 

not conneft with futurity* 

The mofl; dangerous of all their prejudices is, 
doubtlefs, the diftinftion between lucky and un- 
lucky days. They inhumanely put to death all 
children born on the unlucky day. This deftruc- 
tive principle is one caufe among many 
which prevents the population of this country. 

Those who do not fall vidims to this cruel fu- 
pcrilition arc generally circumcifed at the age of 
two years, or twenty- four moons, as they exprefs 
. it. The ceremony is performed with all poffible 
folcrnnity. While the operation is performing, 
one of the child’s parents holds a cup under the 
facred knife; and the mofl: diftinguifiicd of the 
uncles fwallows the part of the prepuce that has 
been cut off. The reft of the family, and the by- 
ftanders, dip a linger into the blood, and tafte it. 
Thefe lingular myfterics are concluded with fefti- 
vity, dancing, and pleafures of all kinds. 

The people of Madagafcar never receive any 
kind of education, and marry as foon as they attain 
to the ftate of manhood. A man of the lower clafs, 
even a Have, takes as many wives as he pleafes, 
or as many as he can find. Perfons in higher 
ftations have but one lawful wife; but in order to 
vary their pleafures they keep concubines. They 
all put away their wives whenever they diflike 
them ; and both parties are at full liberty to marry 
again, or to remain fingle. 
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The people of Madagafear lead an idle and dif- 
folute life, and feldom . arrive at old age. An un- 
wholefome climate, bad food, conftant debauchery, 
the want of proper afliftance, together with other 
caufes, concur to haften their end. When a man 
dies, the whole neighbourhood is apprized of it by 
lamentations, exprelTed in one continued mournful 
ffrain. The relations meet, and partake of the 
molt profufe entertainments, whilfl: the molt affec- 
tionate of the flaves keeps alking the deceafed, 
“ What could induce him to quit all that was 
dear to him.” After eight days the corpfe is 
buried with the choiceft jewels of the deceafed, 
who is not even then forgotten. The rcfpefl: for 
anceftors is incredible in thofe barbarous regio.ns. 
It is no uncommon thing, to fee men of all ages 
weep over the tombs of their fathers, and allt their 
advice in the moll important occurrences of life. 

The common food of the inhabitants of Mada- 
gafear is rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, 
though no pains are taken in cultivating it. Their 
drink is a kind of mead, and wine made with fugar 
and banana. Their greatell finery is a pagne over 
their (boulders, and another round their waifl. 

Madagascar had been vifited by the Portu- 
guefe, the Dutch, and the Englilh *, who had 
defpifed it, finding none of thofe obje& which 
brought them to the Eaft. The French, who 
feemed to have no determinate objeft in view, 
fpent that capital they had referved for the pur- 
pofe of trade, in fubduing the illand. They 
found feme gold fcattered in one corner of it, and 

directly 
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B o o K 4ire&ly included there muft be gold mines, nevef 
« fufpefiing that this metal, the quantity of which 
wasccmtinually decreaGng, might have been brought 
thither by the Arabs. They were punilhed for 
their greedinefs, by the lofs of their whole flock* 
At the expiration of their grant they had nothing 
left but a few tenements, fuuated in five or fix 
different parts of the coaft, built of boards covere'i. 
with leaves, furrounded with flakes, and decorated 
with the pompous name of forts, becaufc they 
mounted a few bad pieces of cannon. Their de- 
fenders were reduced to about a hundred robbers, 
who by their crtielties daily increafed the hatred 
conceived againft their nation. The whole of 
their conquefts amounted to a few flnall diftrifls, 

. forfaken by the natives ; and fome few larger ones, 
from whence they forcibly extorted a tribute of 
provifions. 

Marshal de la Meilleraie feized upon thefe 
ruins, and conceived the projeft of reftoring this 
ilI-condu£led undertaking for his own private 
emolument. He had fo little fuccefs, that his pro- 
perty fold but for 20,000 llvres *, which was 
full as much as it was worth. 

At laft, in 1664, Colbert prefented Lewis XIV. 
a plan for an Eafl India Company. Agriculture 
was then fo flourifhing in France, and induftry fo 
animated, that this branch of commerce feemed 
to be needlefs. The minifter was of a different 
opinion j he forefaw that the other European na- 

•875L 
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tions would follow his example, and fet up manu- ^ 
families of their own, and would alfo have another > 
advantage over them by their conne£lions In the 
Eafl: Indies. This was confidered as an inftance of 
deep penetration, and an Eaft India company was 
accordingly created, yelled with all the privileges 
enjoyed by the Dutch Eaft India company. Col- 
bert went ftill further ; and, confidering that in 
order to carry on great commercial undertakings 
there muft always be a certain confidence in re- 
publics, which cannot be expelled in monarchies, 
hail recourfe to every expedient that could pro- 
duce it. 

A CHARTER was granted for fifty years, that 
the company might be encouraged to form great 
fettlements, with a profped of reaping the fruits 
of them. 

All foreigners advancing 20, coo livres * were 
to be deemed Fi'enchmen, without being natura- 
lized. 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps 
they belonged to, were allowed leave of abfence, 
without forfeiting the rights of their port, or 
their pay. 

Whatever was wanted for the building, equip- 
ment or viftualling of the fhips, was to be entered 
duty-free, and be exempt from ail duties to the 
admiralty. 

The government engaged to pay fifty livres f 
per ton for all goods exported from France to 
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India, and feventy-five livres * for every ton im- 
ported from thence. 

The government entered into engagements, to 
defend the fettleraents of the company with a fuf- 
ficient military force, and to convoy their outward 
and homeward bound (hips, with as (Irong a fqua- 
clron as exigencies fhould require. 

The reigning paflion of the nation was made 
fubfervient to this eftablifliment. Hereditary titles 
and honours were promifed to fuch as Ihould difr 
tinguifli themfelves in the fervice of the company. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and 
was unable to furnilh the fifteen millions f that 
were to conftitute the ftock of the new fociety, 
the miniftry engaged to lend as far as three mil- 
lions J. The nobles, the magiftrates, all orders of 
men, were invited to (hare the reft. The nation, 
proud to pleafe their king, who had not yet crulhed 
them with the weight of his falfe greatnefs, came 
into the propofal with great eagernefs. 

The perfiftlng in the refolution of forming a 
fettlemcnt at Madagafcar deprived the company 
of the benefit of the firft voyage. They w'ere at 
length obliged to relintpiilh that ifland, whofe 
favage and unconquerable inhabitants could not be 
reconciled either to the commodities, the worihip, 
or the manners of Europe. 

At that period it was, that the company’s (hips 
began to fail direffly to India. By the intrigues 
of Marcara, a native of Ifpahan, but in the 
French intcreft, .they obtained leave to eftablKh 

5s. vd. I t Above 656,2001. J i3i,25»l. 
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faftories on feveral places on the coaft of the 
peninfula. They even attenapted to fecure a fliare 
qf the Japan trade. Colbert offered to fend none 
but protcflantsj but by the artifices of the Dutchj 
the French were denied an entrance into that 
empire, as the Englifll had been before. 

Surat had been pitched upon for the center of 
all the bufinefs which the company was to carry 
on in thofe parts. It W'as from that capital of 
Guzarat that all orders were to be ilfiied for the 
inferior fettlements. Thither all goods deftined 
for Europe were to be brought. 

Guzarat forms a peninfula between the Indus 
and Malabar. It is about one hundred and fixty 
miles in length, and much the fame in breadth. 
It is feparated from the kingdom of Agra by the 
mountains of Marva. It rains there inceffantiy 
from June to September; at all other times the 
Iky is fo clear, that fcarce a cloud is to be feen. 
The burning heat of the fun, however, is happily 
tempered by refrelhing dews, which cool the air 
and moiften the ground. The richnefs of a foil 
abounding in corn, rice, fugar, cotton, cattle, 
game, fruits of all kinds continually fucceeding 
each other, added to a variety of important manu* 
faftures, w'as fuflicient for the happinefs of the 
inhabitants; when, in the beginning of the eighth 
century, firangers came and introduced new branches 
of induftry among them. 

Some Pcifians, who were perfecuted for theif 
opinions by the Saracens their conquerors, took 
refuge in the ifle of Orraus, whence they failed 
C 2 fome 
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BOOK fome time after for India, and landed at Diu. 

In tills afylum they continued only nineteen years, 
and then embarked again. They were driven by 
the winds upon a pieafant fliore between Daman 
and Bafaim. The prince who governed that coun- 
try confented to receive them as his fubjefts, on 
condition that they Ihould reveal the myftcries of 
their belief, that they Ihould lay down their arms, 
that they Ihould fpcak the Indian language, that 
their women Ihould go abroad unveiled, and that 
they Ihould celebrate their nuptials at the clofe of 
the evening, according to the cuftom of the coun- 
try. As thefe ftipulations contained nothing re- 
pugnant to their religious notions, the people 
who fled there for protcdlion agreed to them. A 
piece of ground was allotted them, where they 
built a town, whence they foon fpread further up 
the country. 

A UAurr of labour happily conrra£led by necef- 
fity had made both the lands and the manufaflures 
profper in their hands. They were fo wife as not 
to interfere with government or war, and enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity in the midd of all the 
revolutions that happened from time to time. In 
confequence of this circumfpeftion, and of the 
affluence in which they lived, they multiplied very 
fail. They always remained a feparate people, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of Parfes, never inter-mar- 
rying with the Indians, and adhering to the princi- 
ples which had occalioned their bimithnient. Their 
tenets wefe tbofe of Zoroafter, fomewhat altered by 
tiujc, ignorance, and ihc rapacioufnefs of the priefts. 

Thi 
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The profperity of Guzarar, , partly owin" to 
the exiled Pcrfians, excited the ambition of two 
formidable powers. Whilft the Poitoguefc annoyed 
it on the fide of the fea by the ravages they com- 
mitted, by the viflorics they gained, and by the 
conqueft of Diu, juftly efleemed the bulwark of 
the kingdom; the Moguls, already mafters of the 
north of India, and eager to advance towards the 
fouthern parts where trade and riches were to be 
found, threatened it from the continents 

Badur, a Patan by birth, M'ho then reigned 
over Guzarat, faw how impofllble it would be for 
him at once to withftand two fuch enemies, both 
l^ent upon his deflruftion. He thought he had 
lefs to fear from a people whofe forces were fepa- 
rated from their dominions by immenfe fcas, than 
from a nation firmly fettled on the frontiers of his 
provinces. This confideration made liim deter- 
mine to be reconciled with the Portuguefe. The 
conceffions he made induced them to join with 
him againft Akbar, whofe aflivity and courage 
they dreaded little lefs than he did. 

This alliance difconcerted men who thought 
they had only Indians to deal with. They could 
not think of engaging with Europeans, who were 
reputed invincible. The natives, not yet recovered 
from the confternation into which thefe conque- 
rors had thrown them, reprefented them to the 
Mogul foldiers as men come down from heaven, 
or rifen from the waters, of a fpecies infinitely 
fnperior to the Afiatics, and far furpaffing them 
in valour, genius, and knowledge. The army, 
G 3 feized 
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^ ° V feizf^ with a panic, was urging the generak tQ 
* » march back to Delhi, when Akbar, convinced that 
a prince who undertakes a great conqueft muft 
command his own troops, haftened to his camp. 
He did not hefitate to promife his troops that 
they fhould fubdue a people enervated by luxury, 
riches, pleafures, and the heat of the climate ; 
and that the glory of purging Afia of that hand- 
ful of banditti w'as referved for them. The arm)'’, 
thus encouraged, cxpreffed their fatisfadlion, and 
plarched on with confidence. They foon came 
to an engagement ; the Portuguefe, ill feconded 
by their allies, were furroundcd and cut to pieces. 
Badur fled, and never returned. All the cities 
of Guzarat haftened to open their gates to the 
conqueror. This fine kingdom in 1565 became 
a province of that vaft empire which was foon to 
fubdue all Indoftan. 

Under the Mogul government, which was 
then in its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more 
tranquillity than before. The manufaftures were 
multiplied at Cambaya, Amadabat, Broitfehia, 
and feveral other places. New ones were fet up 
in thofe towms which were yet unacquainted with 
this branch of induftry. The culture of lands 
was improved, and their produftions increafed. 
That part of Malabar which borders upon Gu- 
zarat, long fince tired of the impofitions of the Por- 
tugnefe, brought their linen cloths thither. The 
goods manufnftured on the banks of the Indus 
were likewife fent to this country, as they could 
not conveniently be conveyed down the river, the 
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ftream being too rapid above to land them, and 
below the waters difcharging into the fea by fo 
many channels, that they arc in a. manner loft iri 
the fands. 

All thefe riches centered at Surat, ivhich ftands 
on the river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. 
This city was indebted for this advantage to a 
fort, which protefted the merchants, and to its 
harbour, the bed on that coaft, though not an 
excellent one. The Moguls, who had then no 
other maritime town, drew all their articles of 
luxury from thence j and the Europeans, who had 
not at that time any of the great fettlements 
they have fince made at Bengal and on the coaft 
of Coromandel, bought moft of their Indian 
commodities at that place. They were all col- 
lefted there, as the people of Surat had taken 
care to procure a navy fuperior to that of their 
neighbours. 

Their Ihlps, which were exceedingly durable, 
were moftly of a thoufand or twelve hundred tons 
burthen. They were built of a very ftrong wood 
called Teak. Inllead of launching them with a 
coftly apparatus and complicated engines, they let 
the tide into the dock, and it fet them afloat. 
The cordage was made of the bark of the cocoa- 
tree; it was rougher and lefs pliable than ours, 
but at le^ft as ftrong. Their cotton fails were 
neither fo ftrong nor fo lading as our hempen 
ones, but more pliable and lefs apt to be torn. 
Inftead of pitch, they made ufe of the gum of a 
free called Damar, which was, perhaps, prefer- 
C 4 able. 
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® ^ able. The ikill of their officers, though but mO'- 

ft — derate, was fufficient for the feas and the feafons 
in which they failed. As to their failors, called 
Lafears, the Europeans have found them fervice-f 
^ble in their voyages from one part of India to 
aixother. They have even been employed fuccefs- 
fully in bringing home into our ftermy latitudes 
fuch Ihips as had loft their crews. 

So many united advantages had brought to 
Surat a great concourfe of Moguls, Indians, Per- 
fians, Arabs, Armenians, Jews, and Europeans. 
\\'e hardly fufpefled that commerce was founded 
on any certain principles, while thefe principles 
were already known and pra^tifed in this part cf 
Afia. The value of money was very low, and it 
was eafily obtained; and bills of exchange might 
be had for every market in India. Infurances i'or 
the moft diftant navigations were very common^ 
Such was the honefty of thefe traders, that bags 
of money, ticketed and fealed by the bankers, 
would circulate for years, without ever being 
counted or weighed. Fortunes were proportion- 
able to the facility with which they were to be 
acquired by trade. Thofe of five or fix millions * 
W'ere not uncommon, and forae were even more 
contiderable. 

These fortunes were moftly pofleffed by the 
JBanians, a fet of traders who were noted for their 
honefty. A few moments were fufficient for them 
to tranfaft tlie ii oft important bufinefs. In the 
moft intricate difeuffions, they preferved an even- 

AbolU: 240,000], on an average. 
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ncfs of temper and a politenefs which can hardly 
be conceived. 

Their children, who afliftcd at all bargains, 
were early trained up to this-gcntlcnefs of man- 
ners. Upon the firlf dawning of reafon, they 
were initiated into all the myllerics of trade. It 
was a common thing to fee a child, of ten or 
twelve years old, able to fupply his father’s place. 
What a contrail, what a dillancc, between this and 
the education of our children ; and yet, what a 
differen'ce between the attainments of the Indians 
and the progrefs of our knowledge! 

Such of the Banians as had Abyffinian Have?, 
and very few of thefe good-natured men had any, 
treated them with fuch humanity as mull appear 
very Angular to us. They brou^it them up as if 
they had been of their own family, trained them 
to bufincfs, advanced them money to enable them 
to trade for thcmfelves, and no't only fufferecl them 
to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them to dif- 
pofe of them in favour of their defeendents, if they 
had any. 

The cxpences of the Banians were not propor- 
tioned to their fortunes. As they were rellrair.cd 
by the principles of their religion from eating 
meat or drinking ftrong liquors, they lived upon 
fruits, and a few plain diHies. They never de- 
parted from this frugality but upon the fcttle- 
ment of their children. On this fingle occafion, 
no expence was fpared for the entertainment, or 
for the raufic, dancing, and fireworks. Their 
whole ambition was to tell how much the Wed- 
ding 
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ding had cold. Sometimes it amounted to i hoB- 
dred thoufand, crowns f. 

Even their women had a tafte for this fimplicity 
of manners. All their glory confifted in pleafing 
their hufhands. Perhaps, the great veneration 
in which they held the nuptial tie arofe from 
the cuftom of marrying them ip their earlieft in- 
fancy, That fentiment was in their opinion the 
moft faered part of their religion. They never 
did allow themfelves the leaft converfation with 
ft rangers. Lefs referve vrauld not have fatisfied 
their huibands, who could not hear without 
aftonifhraeht of the familiarity that prevailed 
between the two fexes in Europe. When they 
were told that this freedom was attended with no 
ill confequence, they were not convinced ; but 
Ihook their heads, and anfwered by one of their 
proverbs, which iignifies, That if you bring butter 
too near the fire, you can hardly keep it from melting. 

Excepting the Moguls, who were in pofleffion 
of all places under the goverament, were very ex- 
travagant in their ftables, their baths, and their 
feraglips, and ran into every kind of -indulgence 
to drown the fenfe of defpotifm under which they 
lived ; all the merchants of Surat conformed tq 
the frugality of the Banians, as far as the dif- 
ference of religion would adniit. Their greateft 
expence was the decorating of their houfes. 

These were contrived in the beft manner tq 
guard againft the heat of the climate. The out- 
fide walls were covered with beautiful wainfeot- 
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jngi and the infide ones, as well as the ctelings, ® ® ^ ^ 
inlaid with porcelain. The panes of their windows 
were Ihell or mother of pearl, which tempered the 
glare of the fun without too much obftrudting the 
light. The apartments were neatly difpofed and 
furnilhed, fuitably to the cuftoms of the country, 
and one of the rooms was diftinguilhed from the 
reft by a fountain of water fpouting up from a 
marble bafon, whofe gentle murmurs invited the 
pompany to foft {lumbers. 

During their repofe, the common indulgence 
pf the inhabitants of Surat was to ftretch them- 
felves upon a fopha, where they were rubbed by 
men of fingular dexterity, or rather kneaded, if 
we may be allowed the expreffion, like dough. 

The neceflity of promoting the circulation of the 
fluids, too often retarded by the heat of the 
climate, firft fuggefted the notion of this exerqife, 
which affords them an infinite variety of delightful 
fenfations. They fall into fuch a date of languor, 
that they foraetimes almofl faint away. This < 
cuftom was faid to be brought into India from 
China j and fome epigrams of Martial, and decla- 
mations of Seneca, fecm to hint that it was not 
unknown to the Romans at the time when they 
refined upon every pleafure, as the tyrants who 
enflavcd thofe raaflers of the world afterwards re- 
fined upon every torture. 

They had another fpecies of pleafure at Surat, 
yvhich, perhaps, our effeminacy would have en- 
vied them ftill more; and this was their female 
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dancers, whom the Europeans call BalladiereSy a 
name given them by the Portugucfc. 

Numbers of thefe are collefted together in 
fcminaries of pleafure. The moft accomplifhed 
of thefe focieties are devoted to the richeft and 
raoft frequented Pagodas. Their deftination is 
to dance in the temples on their great feftivals, 
and to be fubfervient to the pleafures of the Bra- 
mins. Thefe priefts, who have not taken the art- 
ful and deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoy- 
ment of all pleafures in order to have the oppor- 
tunity of indulging in them more freely, chufe 
rather to have women of their own, than at once 
to defile celibacy and wedlock. They do not in- 
vade another man’s right , by adultery, but are 
jealous of the dancers, whofe worfliip and vows 
tiicy fliare with the gods; but they never fulFer 
them without reluftance to contribute to the amufe- 
nient even of kings and great men, 

The rife of this fingular inflitution is not known. 
Probably, one Bramin, who had a concubine or a 
wife, affociated with another Bramin, who had 
likewife his concubine or his wife; and, in procefs 
of time, the mixture of fo many Bramins and 
women occafioned fuch confufion, that the women 
came to be common to all thofc pricfls. Let but 
a number of fingle perfons of both fexes be col- 
leflcd in a cloyfter, and a commonalty of men and 
women will foon take place. 

r>y this mutual intcrcourfe, a jealoufy was 
probably extinguiflied; and the women were not 
uneafy at the increafe of their numbers, nor the 

Bramins 
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Bramias at that of their order. It was rather a 
new conqueft than a rivalfhip. 

It is no lefs probable, that, in order to palliate 
the infamy of this licentioufnefs in the eyes of 
the people, all women were confecrated to the 
fervice of the altars ; and that the people readily 
confented to this kind of fuperftition, as it infured 
their wives and daughters from feduflion, by con- 
fining the lawlefs defires of thefe monks to one 
particular fpot. 

The contrivance of ftamping a facred charafler 
upon thefe courtezans, might poffiBly make parents 
the more willing to part with their beautiful daugh- 
ters, and to confent that they fhould follow their 
calling, and devote themfelves to thefe feminaries, 
from whence the fuperannuated women might re- 
turn to fociety without difgrace : for there is no 
crime that may not be fanftified, no virtue that may 
not be debafed, by the intervention of the gods. 
The very notion of a Supreme Being may, in 
the hands of a crafty prieft, be made fubverfive 
of all morality. He will affirm, not that fuch a ' 
thing is pleafing to the gods, becaufe it is good j 
but that fuch a thing is good, becaufe it is pleafing 
to the gods. 

The Bramins wanted only to gain another point 
in order to complete this inftitution ; which was, 
to perfuade the people that it was decent, holy, 
and pleafing to the gods, to marry a balladiere in 
preference to all other women, and thereby in- 
duce them to folicit the remains of their debauche- 
ries as a particular mark of favour. 

Ik 
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In every city there are other companies, not fo 
well inftrufted as the foymer, for the atnufement 
of the rich. The Moors and Gentiles may equally 
procure a fight of thefe dancers at their country- 
houfes, or in their public afletnblies. There are 
even ftrolling companies of them, conduced by 
old women, who, having been themfelves trained 
up in thefe ferainaries, in time are promoted to 
the direction of them. 

These handfome girls have the cuftom, as fin- 
gular as it is difguftful, of being always followed 
by an old deformed mufician, whofe employment 
is to beat time with an inftrument of brafs, which 
the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military mufic, and which in India 
is called a tarn. The man who holds it is conti- 
nually repeating that word with fuch vehemence, 
that by degrees he works himfelf up into dread- 
ful convulfions ; whilft the balladieres, intoxicated 
with the defire of pleafing, and the fweets with 
which they are perfumed, at length lofe their 
fenfes. 

Their dances are, in general, love pantomimes: 
the plan, the defign, the attitudes, the time, the 
airs, the cadence, all is expreffive of this paffion, 
with all its raptures and extravagances. 

Every thing confpifes to the amazing fuccefs 
of thefe voluptuous women; the art and rich nefs 
of their attire, as well as their ingenaity in fetting 
off their beauty. Their long black hair falling 
over their Ihoulders^ or braided and turned up, is 
loaded with diamonds, and lluck with flowers. 

Their 
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Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ftones. Even their nofe jewels, an orna- 
ment which fliocks us at firft fight, has fomething 
pleaCng in it, and fets of all the other ornaments 
by a certain fymmetry, whofe effeft, though in- 
explicable, is yet fenfibly felt by degrees. 

Nothing can equal the care they take to pre- 
ferve their breafts, as one of the moll ftriking 
marks of their beauty. To prevent them from 
growing large or ill-ftiaped, they inclofe them in 
two cafes made of an exceeding light wood, which 
are joined together, and buckled behind. Thefc 
cafes are fo fmooth and fo fupple, that they give 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without 
being flattened, and without injuring the delicacy 
of the Ikin. The oiulide of thefe cafes is covered 
with a leaf of gold ftudded with diamonds. This 
is certainly one of the mod refined kind of orna- 
ments, and the bed calculated to preferve beauty. 
They take it off and put it on again with Angular 
facility. This covering of the bread does not pre- 
vent the palpitations, hearings, and tender emo- 
tions of it from being perceived : it conceals no- 
thing that can contribute to excite defire. 

Most of thefe dancers imagine it an addition 
to the beauty of their complexion, and the im- 
preffion of their looks, to trace a black circle 
round their eyes with a hair bodkin, dipped in 
the powder ot antimony. This borrowed beauty, 
celebrated by all the eaftern poets, appeared very 
fingular at fird to the Europeans ' but cuftom 
has reconciled them to it. 
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The whole life, the whole employment, thd 
whole felicity of the balladieres confifts in the art 
of pleafing. It is not eafy to refill their feducing 
manners. They are even preferred to thofc beau- 
ties of Caffimere, which fill the feraglios of Indof- 
tan, as the fair Georgians and Circallians do thofe 
of Ifpahan and Conftantinople. The modclly, or 
rather the referve of proud Haves, fequellered from 
the fociety of men, cannot balance the arts of 
thefe expert courtezans. 

They were no where fo much in repute as at' 
Surat, the richeft and moll populous city in India. 
It began to decline in 1664; and was pillaged by 
the famous Sevagi, who carried off twenty-five or 
thirty millions *. The plunder would have been 
infinitely greater, had not the Englilh and Dutch 
efcaped the public calamity, by the care they had 
taken to fortify their factories, and had not the 
moll valuable effefts been lodged in the callle, 
which w'as out of the enemy’s reach. This lofs 
made the inhabitants more cautious. They built 
walls round the city, to prevent the like misfor- 
tune ; the effefts of which were removed, when 
the Englilh, in 1686, with lhameful and inexcufa- 
ble rapacity. Hopped all the Ihips that were 
fitting out at Surat to be difpatched to the feveral 
feas. This piracy, which lafted three years, de- 
prived this famous mart of almoft every branch 
of trade that was not its own peculiar property. 
The town was nearly reduced to its own natural 
riches. 

* Aboijt 1, 100, cool, on wi average. 
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Other pirates hate fince infeftcd thofe ktt-* 
tudes, and from time to time diftufbed the trade 
of Surat. Eten their carataos, that carried their 
merchandifcs to Agra, ,to Delhi, and all over th« 
empire, were not always fecUred from the attacks 
of the fubjefts of the independent rajas, which 
they met with on the feveral roads. They bad 
formerly recourfe to a fingular expedient for the 
fecurity of their caravans, which was, to put them 
under the proteftion of a woman or child, of a 
race held facred by the nations they dreaded. 
When the banditti appeared, the guardians of 
the caravans threatened to deftroy themfelves 
if they perfifted in their refolution of plundering 
it, and aftually did fo if they did not yield to 
their remonftrances. Thefe profligate men, who 
had not been reftrained by refpeft of blood held 
facred, were excommunicated, degraded, and call 
out of their tribe. The dread of thefe fevere pu- 
nilhments was fometimes a check upon avarice ; but 
fince univerfal commotions have prevailed in In- 
doftan, no confideration can allay the thirfl: of gold. 

Notwithstanding all thefe misfortunes, Surat 
is ftill a great trading city. The produce of the 
numbcrlefs manufaftures all over Guzarat is de- 
pofifed in its warehoufes. A great part is carried 
into the inland countries ; the reft is conveyed to 
all parts of the globe by conftant voyages. 

The goods more commonly known are, ift, 
Dutties, a kind of coarfe unbleached cloth, worn 
io Perfia, Arabia, Abyflinia, and the eaftern coaft 
of Africa ; and blue linens, which are difpofed of 
VoL. II. D in 
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in the fame manner, and are likewife fold to the 
Engliih and Dutch for their Guinea trade. 

2. The blue and white checks of Cambaya, 
which are worn for mantles in Arabia and Turkey: 
fome are coarfe, and fome fine, and fome even 
mixed with gold for the ufe of the rich. 

3. The white linens of Broitfchia, fo well known 
by the name of Bafras. As they are extremely 
fine, they make fummer caftans for the Turks and 
Perfians. The fort of muflin, with a gold ftripe at 
each end, with which they make their turbans, is 
manufaftured at the fame place. 

4. The printed callicoes of Amadabat, whofe 
colours are as bright, as fine, and as durable, as 
thofe of Coromandel. They are worn in Perfia, 
in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of 
Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca iflands, make 
pagnes and coverlets of thefe chintzes. 

5. The gauzes of Biarapour; the blue ones are 
worn by the common people in Perfia and Turkey 
for their fummer cloathing, and the red ones by 
perfons of higher rank. The Jews, who are not 
allowed by the Porte to wear white, make their 
turbans with thefe gauzes. 

6. Mixed fluffs of filk and cotton, plain, flriped, 
fome with fattin ftripes, fome mixed with gold and 
filver. If they were not fo dear, they would be 
efteemed even in Europe for the brightnefs of their 
colours, and the fine execution of the flowers, though 
their patterns are fo indifferent. They foon wear 
out; but this is of little confequcncc in the feraglios 
of Turkey and Perfia where they are ufed. 

7* Some 
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7. Some are all filk, called tapis. Thefe are 
pagncs of fereral colours, much efteemed in the 
eaftern parts of India. Many more would be 
wove, if it had not been neceflary to ufe foreign 
materials, which enhances the price too much. 

8. Shauls, very light, warm, and fine cloths, 
made -of the wool of Caflimere. They are dyed of 
different colours, ftriped, and flowered. They are 
worn, for a winter drefs in Turkey, Perfia, and 
the more temperate parts of India. With this fine 
wool turbans are woven, that are ell-wide, and a 
little more than three ells long, which fell from 
2400 to 3600 livres*. Though this wool is fome- 
times manufactured at Surat, the fiuell works of 
this kind are made at Calfimere. 

Besides the prodigious -quantity of cotton 
made ufe of in the manufactures of Surat, feveii 
or eight thoufand bales at lead are annually lent 
to Bengal. Aluch more is ferit to China, Perfia, 
and Arabia, when the crops are very plentiful 
If they are moderate, the overplus is carried 
down the Ganges, where it is always fold at i 
higher price. 

Though Surat receives, in exchange for hef 
exports, porcelain from China; filk from Bengal 
and Perfia ; mads and pepper from Malabar j 
gums, dates, dried fruits, copper, and pearls, from 
Perfia ; perfumes and flaves from Arabia ; great 
quantities of fpices from the Dutch ; iron, lead, 
cloth,' cochineal, and fome hard wares from the 
Englifti; the balance is fo much in her favour, aS 


^ About 130I. on an average, 
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In every city there are other companies, not fo 
well inflrufted as the former, for the amufement 
of the rich. The Moors and Gentiles may equally 
procure a fight of thefe dancers at their country- 
hoiifes, or in their public alfemblies. There arc 
even {trolling companies of them, conduced by 
old women, who, having been themfelves trained 
up in thefe feminaries, in time are promoted to 
the diredlion of them. 

These handfome girls have the cuflom, as lin- 
gular as it is difgurtful, of being always followed 
by an old deformed mufician, whofe employment 
is to beat time with an inftrument of brafs, which 
the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military raufic, and which in India 
is called a tarn. The man who holds it is conti- 
nually repeating that word with fuch vehemence, 
that by degrees he works himfelf up into dread- 
ful convulfions; whillt the balladieres, intoxicated 
with the defire of pleafing, and the fweets with 
which they are perfumed, at length lofe their 
fenfes. 

Their dances are, in general, love pantomimes: 
the plan, the defign, the attitudes, the time, the 
airs, the cadence, all is expreffive of this paifion, 
with all its raptures and extravagances. 

Every thing confpires to the amazing fuccefs 
of thefe voluptuous women; the art and richnefs 
of their attire, as well as their ingenuity in fetting 
off their beauty. Their long black hair falling 
over their Ihoulders, or braided and turned up, is 
loaded with diamonds, and iluck. with {lowers. 

Their 
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S«RAT, where they had fiised him, did not 
'anfwer his idea of a chief fettlement. He dilliked 
the fituation; he lamented his being obliged to 
purchafe his fafety by fubmiffion;. he forefawit 
would be a difadyantage to carry on trade in 
conq)etition with richer nations, who knew more, 
and were held in greater eftcem, than themfelves. 
He wilhed to find an independent port in the cen- 
ter of India, or in fome of the fpice ifiands, with- 
out which he thought it impdlible for any com- 
pany to fupport itfelf. The Bay of Trinquimale, 
in the ifland of Ceylon, appeared to him to unite 
all thefe advantages; and he accordingly failed for 
that place with a powerful fquadron, which bad 
been fent him from Europe under the command of 
La Haye, who was to aft under his direftion. 
The French believed, or feigned to believe, that 
a fettlement might be made there without encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the Dutch, wbofe property 
had never been acknowledged by the fovereign of 
the ifland, with whom they had entered into a treaty. 

All that they allcdged might indeed be true, 
but the event did not anfwer their expeftation. 
They divulged a projeft which they ought to 
have kept a profound fecret; they executed de- 
liberately an expedition which ought to have 
been efFefted by furprize ; they were intimidated 
by a fleet which was not in a condition to fight, 
and which could not pofSbly have received or- 
ders to hazard an engagement. The greater part 
of the Ihips crews and of the land forces perifhed 
by want ' and ficknefs ; fome men were left in a 
1) 3 fmall 
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® ^ fmall fort they had erefted, ■where they were Icon 

^ j compelled to lurrender. With the remaining few 
who had furvived the hardfliips of this expedi- 
tion, they went in fearch of provifions on the coaft 
of Coromandel ; but finding none either at the 
Danilh fettlement of Tranquebar, or any where 
elfe, impelled by defpair, they attacked St. Tho- 
mas, where they were inforrned there was great 
plenty. 

This town, which had long been in a flourifh- 
ing, condition, had been built by the Portuguefe 
above a hundred years before. The king of Gol- 
conda, having conquered the Carnatic, did not fee 
without regret fo important a place in foreign 
hands; he fent his generals to attack it in 1662, 
and they made themfelves mafters of it. The for- 
tifications, though confiderable and in good re- 
pair, did not flop the progrefs of the French, 
■who took them by ftorm in 1672. They were 
foon attacked here, and were forced to furrender 
two years after ; becaufe the Dutch, who were at 
war with Lewis XIV. joined with the Indians tp 
expel them. 

This lall event would have entirely ruined the 
enterprife, after all the expence the government 
had been at to fupport the company, had not 
Martin been one of the merchants fent on board 
La Haye’s fquadron. He collefted the remains 
of the two colonies of Ceylon and St. Thomas, 
and with them he peopled the little town of Pon- 
dicherry, that had been lately ceded to him, and 
_^as riling to a city, when the company entertained 

good 
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good hopes of a new fettleraent which they had 
now an opportunity of forming in India. 

Some miffionaries had preached the gofpel at 
Siam. They had gained the love of the people 
by their doftrine and by their behaviour. Plain, 
good-natured, and humane men, without intrigue 
or avarice, they gave no jealoufy to the govern- 
ment nor to the people ; they had infpired them 
with refpeft and love for the French in general, 
and in particular for Lewis XIV. 

A Greek, of a reftlefs and ambitious fpirit, 
named Conftantine Faulkon, in his travels to Siam, 
had fo far engaged the alFeftions of the prince, that 
in a Ihort time he railed him to the port of prime 
minifter, or barcalon, an oiEce which nearly an- 
fwers to the ancient makes of the palace of France. 

Faulkon governed both the people and the 
king in the moft defpotic manner. The prince was 
weak, a valetudinarian, and had no ilTue. His mi- 
nifter conceived a projeft to fucceed him; poflibly 
to dethrone him. It is well known that thefe 
attempts are as eafy and as frequent in abfolutc 
governments, as they are difficult and uncommon 
in countries where the prince governs by the rules 
of juftice ; where the origin and meafure of his 
authority is regulated by fundamental and immu- 
table laws, which are under the guardianlhip of 
numbers of able magiftrates. There the enemies 
of the fovereign fliew that they are enemies of the 
ftate; there they find therafelves foon thwarted in 
their defigns by all the forces of the nation ; be- 
paufe, by rebelling againft the chief, they rebel 
D againf\ 
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^ agtioft tiie laws, wHicli aw the Handing aod io»* 

> ^ mutable will of the nation* 

F AUi KON formed the defign of mahing the F rcnch 
fubfervient to his fcheme, as fomc ambitious men 
had formerly made ufe of a guard of fix hundred 
Japanefe, who had often difpofed of the crown of 
Siam* He fent ambafiadors into France in 1684, 
to make a tender of his road'er’s alliance, to t^er 
fea-ports to the French merchants, and to alk for 
ihips and troops. 

The oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took ad- 
vantage of thisembafly. The flatterers of that prince, 
who was too much extolled, though he deferved 
commendation, perfuaded him that his fame, fpread 
throughout the world, had procured to him the 
homage of the Eaft. He did not content himfelf 
with the enjoyment of thefe vain honours; but en- 
deavoured to improve the difpofitions of the king 
of Siam to the benefit of the India company, and 
ftill more of the miflionaries. He fent out a fqua- 
dron in which there were a greater number of Jeluits 
than traders; and in the treaty which was concluded 
between the two kings, the French aiuhafladors, di- 
rected by the JefuitTachard, attended much more to 
the concerns of religion than to thofe of commerce. 

The company ftill entertained great hopes ctf 
the fettlement at Siam, and thefe hopes were not 
ill grounded. 

That kingdom, though divided by a ridge of 
mountains that is continued till it meets with the 
rocks of Tartary, is fo prodigioufly fruitful, that 
many of its cultivated lands yield two hundred 

times 
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times (note than others. Some vtU eren bear pl^* 
tiful crops fpontaneoufly. The corn, collefted as it 
was at firft produced, without care and without 
trouble, left as it were to nature, fells oflf and 
perifhes in the field where it grew, in order to ve- 
getate again in dte waters of the ftream that flows 
through the kingdom. 

There is, perhaps, no country where fruits grow 
in fuch plenty and variety, or are fo wholefome, as 
in this delightful fpot. Some are peculiar to the 
country*, and thofe which are equally the produce 
of other countries have a much finer fmell, and are 
much higher flavoured, than in any other part of the 
world. 

The earth, always covered with thefe treafures, 
which are conftantly fpringing up afrefli, alfo con* 
ceals, under a very thin furface, mines of gold, 
copper, loadftonc, iron, lead, and calin, a fpccies 
of tin which is highly valued throughout Afia, 

All thefe advantages are rendered ufelefs by the 
greateft tyranny. A prince corrupted by bis power, 
while he is indulging in his feraglio, opprcffcs his 
people by his caprices, or fuffers them to be op- 
preflied by his indolence. At Siam there are no 
fubjefts, all are flaves. The men are divided into 
three clafles : the firft ferve as a guard to tlie mo- 
narch, till his lands, and are employed in difierenr 
manufaftutes in his palace. The fccond are ap- 
pointed to public labours, and to the defence of the 
flate. The third clafs are deflined to ferve the 
magiftratcs, the minifters, and principal officers of 
the kingdom. No Siamefe is advanced to any emi- 
3 Beat 
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nent poll, but he is allowed a certain number of 
men who are at his dilpofal; fo that the falaries' 
annexed to great officers are well paid at the court 
of Siam, becaufe they are not paid in money, but 
in men, who coll the prince nothing. Thefe un- 
fortunate people are regiftered at the age of fix- 
teen. Every one on the firft fummons mull repair 
to the poll affigned him, upon pain of being put in 
irons, or condemned to the baftinado. 

In a country where all the men mull work for the 
government during fix months in the year, without 
being paid or fubfifted, and the other fix to earn 
a maintenance for the whole year; in fuch a coun- 
try, the very lands mull feel the elfefts of tyranny, 
and confequently there is no property. The deli- 
cious fruits that enrich the gardens of the monarch 
and the nobles, are not fufFered to ripen in thofe 
of private men. If the foldiers who are fent out 
to examine the orchards difcover fome tree laden 
with choice fruits, they never fail to mark it for 
the tyrant’s table, or that of his minifters. The 
owner becomes the guardian of it, and is anfwer- 
able for the fruit under very fevere penalties. 

The men are not only Haves to men, but to the 
very beads. The king of Siam keeps a great num- 
ber- of elephants. Thofe of his palace are taken 
care of, and have extraordinary honours paid to 
them. The meanefl have fifteen Haves to attend 
them, who are conftantly employed in cutting hay, 
and gathering bananas and fugar-canes for them. 
The king takes fo much pride in thefe creatures, 
whiqh are of no real uf?, thttt he ellimates his 
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power rather by their number than by that of his B o o 
provinces. Under pretence of feeding thefe Mii- . ' . 

mals well, their attendants will drive them into 
gardens and cultivated lands, that they may tram- 
ple upon them, unlefs the owners will purchafe aa 
exemption from thefe hardlhips by continual pre- 
fents. No man would dare to inclofe his field 
againft the king’s elephants, many of whom arc 
decorated with honourable titles, and advanced to 
the higheft dignities in the date. 

Such various exertions of tyranny make the 
Siamefe deteft their native country, though they 
look upon it as the bed upon earth. Mod of them 
fly from opprelfion into the foreds, where they 
lead a favage life, infinitely preferable to that of 
fociety corrupted by defpotifm. So great is this 
defertion, that, from the port of Mergui to Juthia 
the capital of the empire, one may travel for a 
week together, without meeting with the lead fign 
of population, through an immenfe extent of country 
well watered, the foil of which is excellent, and dill 
bears the marks of former culture. This fine 
country is now over-run with tigers. 

It was formerly inhabited by men. Befides the 
natives, it was full of fettleraents that had been 
fucceffively formed there by the nations fituated to 
the ead of Afia. Their inducement was the im- 
menfe trade carried on there. All hidorians atted, 
that in the beginning of the fixteenth century a 
great number of diips came into their roads every 
year. The tyranny which prevailed foon after, 
fucceffively dedroyed the mines, the manufactures, 
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B#DK agiicalture. All the foreign merchants^ and 
1 even tbofe of the nation, were involved in the 
fimie rain. The ftate fell into confuiion, and 
confequcntly was weakened. The French, mi 
their arrival, found it thus reduced. General 
poverty prevailed, and none of the arts were 
exerdied; while the people were tinder the doml* 
nion of a defpotic tyrant, who, engrolhng all the 
trade to himfelf, mull: of courfe deftroy it. The 
few ornaments and articles of luxury that were in 
ufe at court, and in the houfes of the great, came 
from Japan . The Siamefe held the Japanese in high 
eftimation, and preferred their works to all others. 

It was no eafy matter to divert them from thw 
attachment, and yet it was the only way of pro* 
curing a demand for the produce of French in* 
duftry. If any thing could effeft this change; k 
was the Chriftian religion, which the priefts of the 
foreign miffions had preached to them, and not 
without fuccefs; but the Jefuits, too much de- 
voted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abufed 
the favour they enjoyed at Court, and drew upon 
themfelves the hatred of the people. This odium 
was transferred from them to their religion. They 
built churches before there were any chriftians 
to frequent them. They founded monafterks, 
and by thefe proceedings occafioned the common 
people and the Talapoys to revolt. The Talapoys 
are their monks ; fame of whom lead a folitary 
life, and others are bufy, intriguing men. They 
preach to the people the doftrines and precepts 
of Somntona Kodoin. 1 hat lawgiver of the Sia- 
mefe 
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neie was hag honoured as a fage, and has fince 
t>een revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a fon of god. A variety of marvelltMts ftories 
are told of this man : He lived upon one grain of 
rke a-day. He pulled out one of his eyes to give 
to a poor man, having nothing elfe to bcftow on 
him. Another time he gave away his wife. He 
commanded the ftars, the rivers, and the moun- 
tains. But he had a brother, who frequently op* 
pofcd his defigtts for the good of mankind. God 
avenged him, and crucified that unhappy brother. 
This fable prejudiced the Siamefe againft the re- 
ligion of a crucified God; and they could not 
worfliip jefus Chrift, becaufe he died the fame 
death as the brother of Sommona Kodom. 

If the French could not carry their commodi- 
ties to Siam, they could at lead infpire the people 
with a tafte for them, prepare the way for a great 
trade with this country, and avail themfelves of- 
that which aftually offered, to open conoeftions 
with all the caff. The fituation of that kingdom 
between two gulphs, where it extends one hun- 
dred and fixty leagues along the fea-coaft on the 
erne gulph, and about two hundred on the other, 
would have opened the navigation of all the feas 
in that part of the world. The fortrefs of Bancoc 
built at the mouth of the Menan, which had been 
put into the hands of the French, was an excellent 
mart for all tranfaftions they might have had with 
China, the Philippines, or any of the eaftem parts 
of India. Mergui, the principal port of the king- 
dom, and one of the beft in Afia, which had like- 
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8 >0 o K wife been ceded to them, greatly facilitated their 
^ , trade with the coaft of Coromandel, and chiefly 

with Bengal. It fecured to them an advantageous 
intercourfe with the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Ar- 
racan, and Lagos, countries ftill more barbarous 
than Siam, but where are found the fineft rubies 
and fome gold dud. All thefe countries, as well 
as Siam, produce the tree which yields that va- 
luable gum, with which the Chinefe and Japanefe 
make their varnifti ; and whoever is in poflelhon of 
this commodity, may be certain of carrying on a 
very lucrative trade with China and Japan. 

Besides the advantage of meeting with good 
fettlements, which were no expence to the com- 
pany, and might throw into their hands a great 
part of the trade of the eaft, they might have 
brought home fi'om Siam, ivory, logwood like that 
which Is cut in the bay of Campeachy, a great 
deal of caffia, and all the buffalo and deer-lkins 
that the Dutch formerly fetched from thence. 
They might have grown pepper there, and, pof- 
fibly, other fpices which were not to be- found in 
the country, as the people did not underftand the 
culture of them, and becaufe the wretched inha- 
bitants of Siam are fo indifferent to every thing, 
that nothing fucceeds with them. 

The French paid no attention to thefe objeds. 
The faftors of the company, the officers, and the 
Jefuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the whole 
attention of the latter was taken up in converting 
the natives, and making themfelves mafters of 
them. At laft, after having given but a weak 

afliflance 
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affiftance to Faulkon at the inftant when he was B 
ready to execute his defigns, they were involved 
in his difgrace; and the fortrefles of Mergui and 
Bancoc, defended by French troops, were taken 
from them by the meaneft of all nations. 

During the Ihort time that the French were 
fettled at Siam, the company endeavoured to 
eftablifli themfelves at Tonquin. They flattered, 
themfelves that they might trade with fafety and 
advantage with a nation which had for ages been 
inftrufted by the Chinefe. Theifm prevails among 
them, which is the religion of Confucius, whofe 
precepts and writings are there held in greater 
veneration than even in China. But there is not 
the fame agreement as in China in the principles 
of government, religion, laws, opinion, rites, and 
ceremonies: and though Tonquin has the fame 
law*giver, it is far from having the fame morals. 
We find there neither that refpedt for parents, 
that love for the prince, thofe reciprocal affeftions, 
nor thofe focial virtues, which are met with in 
China; nor have they the fame good order, police, 
induftry, or aftivity. 

This nation, which is devoted to exceflive in- 
dolence, aud is voluptuous without tafle or deli- 
cacy, lives in conflant diflrufl; of its fovereigns 
and of ftrangers. It is doubtful whether this mif- 
truft proceeds from a natural reflleflhefs of tem- 
per, or whether their fpirit of fedition be owing 
to this circumftance, that the Chinefe fyflem of 
morality has enlightened the people without im- 
proving the government. Whatever be the pro- 
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^e(s of knowledge, whether it comes from the 
people to the goTernmcDt, or from that to the 
people, it is necelTary that both Ihould be en* 
lightened at the fame time, or elfe the ftatc will 
be expofed to fatal revolutions. In Tonquin, there 
is a conunual ftruggle between the eunucht who 
govern, and the people who impatiently bear the 
yoke. Every thing languilhes and tends to nun, 
in confequence of thefe dilTentions ; and the cala> 
mities muft increafe, till the people have com- 
pelled their mailers to grow wifer, or the matters 
have rendered their fubjc^ls quite infenGble- The 
Portuguefe and the Dutch, who had attempted 
to form forae connections in Tonquin, had been 
forced to give them up. The French were not 
snore fuccefsful. No Europeans have lince car- 
ried on that trade, except fome few merchants of 
Madrafs, who have alternately forfaken and re- 
fumed it. They divide with the Chinefe the ex- 
portation of copper and ordinary filks, the only 
commodities of any value that country affords. 

CocHiKCHiNA lay too near Siam not to draw the 
attention of the French; and they would probably 
have fixed there, had they had fagacity enough to 
forefee what degree of fplendour that rifing ftate- 
would one day acquire. The Europeans are in- 
debted to a philofophical traveller for what little 
they know with certainty of that fine country. 
The following is the refult of his obfervations: 

When the French arrived in thofe dittant 
regions, they learned, that, about half a century 
before, a princC of Tonquin, as he fled from his 

fovereigd 
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foyereign who purfued him as a rebel, had with his 
foldiers and adherents croflfed the river, which f(;rvcs 
as a barrier between Tonquin and Cochinchipa. 
The fugitives, who were warlike and civilized 
men, fopn expelled the fcattered inhabitants, who 
wandered about without any fociety or form of 
government, or any laws but that mutual intereft 
which prompted them not to injure ope smother. 
Here they founded an empire upon the bafis of agri- 
culture and property. Rice was the food the moll 
eafily cultivated, and the ipoft plentiful ; upon this, 
therefore, the new colonifts bellowed their firll at- 
tention. The fea and the rivers attrafted a num- 
ber of inhabitants to their borders, by the fnpply 
of excellent filh they afforded, Doraeftic animals 
were bred there, fome for food, and others for 
labour. The inhabitants cultivated the trees they 
were moft in want of, fuch as the cotton for their 
cloathing. The mountains and forefts, which could 
not poffibly be cultivated, afforded wild fowl, 
metals, gums, perfumes, and wood of an excellent 
kind. Thefe produ^lions fervcd as fo many mate- 
rials, mcsms, and objects of commerce. One hun- 
dred gallies were built, which are conftantly em- 
ployed in defending the coafts of the kingdom. 

All thefe fcveral advantages were well bellowed 
upon a people of a mild and humane difpolition, 
adifpolition which they partly owe to their w6men. 
Whether it be that this influence they acquire is 
owing to their beauty, or whether it is the particu- 
lar effeft of their afliduity and eff their Ikill in bu- 
fiaefs ; in general, it is certain, that in the firft 
Voi« IJ, £ beginning 
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beginning of all focieties, the women are fooner 
civilized than the men. Even their weaknefs, and 
their fedentary life, their being more taken up 
with fewer cares, furnilh them fooner with that 
knowledge and experience, and incline them to 
thofe domeftic attachments, which are the firft pro- 
moters and ftrongeft ties of fociety. This is, per- 
haps, the reafon why, in many favage nations, the 
women are intrufted with the adrainiftration of civil 
government, which is but a higher degree of do- 
meftic oeconomy. So long as the ftate is but as 
one great family, the women are capable of under- 
taking the management of it. Then, undoubtedly, 
the people are happieft, efpecially in a climate 
where nature has left but little for man to do. 

Such is the climate of Cochinchina. The peo- 
ple, thoa|;h but imperfeftly civilized, enjoy that 
happinefs which might excite the envy of more 
improved focieties. They have neither robbers 
nor beggars. Every one is at liberty to live at his 
own houfe, or at his neighbour’s. A traveller 
freely enters a houfe in any village, fits down to 
table, eats and drinks, without being invited or 
alked any queftions, and then goes away without 
acknowledging the civility. He is a man, and 
therefore a friend and relation of the family. If 
he were a foreigner, he would excite more ciirio- 
iky, but would be equally welcome. • ■ 

These cuftoms are the relics of the government 
of the firft fix kings of Cochinchina, and derived 
from the original contraft entered into between the 
nation and their leader, before they croffed the river 
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that divides Tonquin from Cochinchina. Thefe men 
were weary of oppreffion. They dreaded the like 
calamity, and therefore took care to guard againft 
the abufe of authority, which is fo apt to tranfgrefs 
its due limits, if not kept under fome reftraint. Their 
chief, who had fet them an example of liberty, and 
taught them to revolt, promifed them that felicity 
which he himfelf chofe to enjoy; that of a juft, 
mild, and parental government. He cultivated with 
them the land in which they had all taken refuge. 
He never demanded any thing of them, except an 
annual and voluntary contribution, to enable him 
to defend the nation againft the tyrant of Tonquin, 
who, for a long time, purfued them beyond the 
river which feparated them from him. 

This primitive contrail was religioufly obferved 
for upwards of a century, under five or fix fuc- 
ceftbrs of that brave deliverer: but at laft it has 
been infringed. The reciprocal and folemn engage- 
ment between the king and his people is ftill re- 
newed every year in the face of heaven and earth, 
in a general aflembly of the whole nation, held in 
an open field, where the oldcft man prefides, and 
where the king only alTifts as a private perfon. He 
ftill honours and protcils agriculture, but does nor, 
like his predecelfors, fet the example of labour to 
his fubjeils. When he fpeaks of them, he ftill 
fays, are my children ; but they are no longer 
fo. His courtiers have ftiled themfelves his flaves, 
and have given him the pompous and facrilegious 
title of king of heaven. From that moment, men 
mult have appeared to him but as fo many infefts 
E 2 creeping 
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^ creeping on the ground. The gold which he ha$ 

— < taken out of the mines, has put a flop to agricul- 
ture. He has defpifed the homely roof of his 
aaceftors, and would build a palace. Its circum- 
ference has been marked out, and is a league in 
extent. Thoufands of cannon planted round the 
walls of this palace, make it formidable to the 
people. A defpotic monarch refides there, who 
in a fliort time will be fecluded from the eyes of 
the people ; and this concealment, which charac- 
terifes the majefty of eaftern kings, will fubftitutc 
the tyrant to the father of the nation. 

The difcovery of gold has brought on that of 
taxes and the adminiftration of the finances will 
foon take place of civil legiflation and focial con- 
ttaft. Contributions are no longer voluntary, but 
are extorted. Defigning men go to the king’s 
palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of plun- 
dering the provinces. With gold they at once pur- 
chafe a right of committing crimes and the privi- 
lege of impunity ; they bribe the courtiers, elude 
the vigilance of the magiftrates, and opprefs the 
hulbandmen. The traveller already fees, as he 
paffes along, fallow grounds, and whole villages 
fprfaken by their inhabitants. This king of heaven^ 
like the gods of Epicurus, carelefsly fuSers plagues 
and calamities to vex the land. He is ignorant 
of the fufferings and diftreffes of his people, who 
will foon fall into a Hate of annihilation, like the 
favagcs whofe territories they now poflefs. All 
nations governed by defpotifm muft inevitably 
periih in this manner. If Cochlnchina relapfes into 
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tftat ftate of confufion out of which it emerged BOoi 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, it will bfe . < 

wholly difregarded by the navigators who now fre- 
quent the ports of that kingdom. The Chtnefe, 
who carry on the greateft trade there, get in ex- 
change for their own commodities wood for fmall 
work, and timber for building houfes and (hips. 

They allb export from thence an immenfe quan- 
tity of fugar, the raw at four livres * a hundred 
weight, the white at eight f, and fugar-candy 
at tenj: very good filk, fattins, and pitre, the 
fibres of a tree, not unlike the banana, which they 
fraudulently mix in their manufaflures ; black 
and ordinary tea, which ferves for the confump- 
tion of common people : fuch excellent cinnamon, 
that it fells three or four times dearer than that 
of Ceylon. There is but a fmall quantity of this ; 
as it grows only upon one mountain, which is 
always furrounded with guards. Excellent pep- 
per is another article; and fuch pure iron, that 
they work it as it comes out of the mine, with- 
out fmelting : gold of three and twenty carrats, 
which is found there in greater plenty than in any 
other part of the Eaft : eagle-wood, which is more 
or lefs efteemed as it is more or lefs refinous. 

The pieces that contain mod of this rofin are com- 1 
monly taken from the heart, or from the root of 
the tree. They are called calunbac, and are 
always fold for their weight in gold to the Chi- 
nefe, who account them the higheft cordial in 
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nature. They are carefully prefervcd in pewter- 
boxes, to keep them from drying. When they 
are to be adminiftered, they are ground upon a 
marble, with fuch liquids as are beft fuited to the 
diforder they are intended to remove. The infe- 
rior eagle-wood, which always fells for a hundred 
livres * a pound at leaft, is carried to Perfia, Tur- 
key, and Arabia. They ufe it to perfume their 
cloaths, and fometimcs their apartments, upon very 
extraordinary occafions, and then they mix it with 
amber. It is alfo ufed for another purpofe. A 
cuftom prevails amongfl; thefe nations, when they 
are defirous of fhewing their vifitors great marks 
of civility, to prefcnt them with pipes, then with 
coffee and fweetmeats. When converfation begins 
to grow languid, the fherbet is brought in, which 
is looked upon as a hint to depart. As foon as 
the ftranger rifes to go away, they bring in a lit- 
tle pan with eagle-wood, and perfume his beard, 
fprinkling It with rofe-water. 

Though the French, who had fcarce any thing 
elfe to bring but cloth, lead, gunpowder, and 
brimftone, were obliged to trade with Cochin- 
china chiefly In money, yet they were under a 
neceffity of purfuing this trade in competition 
with the Chinefe. This inconvenience might have 
been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods fent to Europe, or fold in India; 
but it is now too late to attempt it. Probity and 
honefly, the eflentlals of an aifive and lafting trade, 
are forfaking thefe regions, which were formerly 
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fo flourifhing, in proportion as the government 
becomes arbitrary, and confequently nnjuft. In a 
Abort time no greater number of Ihips will be 
feen in their harbours than in thofe of the neigh- 
bouring dates, where they were fcarcely known. 

However this may be, the French company 
driven from Siam, and without hopes of fettling 
at the extremities of Afia, began to regret their 
factory at Surat, where they dared not appear 
again, fince they had left it without paying their 
debts. They had loft the only market they knew 
of for their cloths, their lead, and their iron ; and 
they were continually at a lofs in the purchafe of 
goods to anfwer the capricious demands of the 
mother country, and the wants of the colonies. 
By fulfilling all their former engagements, they 
might have recovered the privilege they had for- 
feited. The Mogul government, which would 
have wifhed to fee a greater number of Ihips 
reforting to Surat, often folicited the French to 
fatisfy thefe claims-, for they preferred them to 
the Englifti, who had purchafed of the court an 
exemption from all duties. Whether it was for 
want of honefty, of /kill, or of means, certain it 
is that the company never could remove the re- 
proach they had incurred. They confined their 
whole attention to the fortifying of Pondicherry, 
when they were fuddenly prevented by a bloody 
war, which was owing to remote caufes. 

The northern Barbarians who had overturned 
the Roman empire, that was miftrefs of the world, 
cftabliftied a form of government which would 
£ 4 not 
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not admit of augmenting their conqnefts, and kept 
every Rate within its natural limits. The abolition 
of the feudal laws, and the alterations confequent 
upon it, feemed to tend a fecond time to eftablifh 
a kind of univerfal monarchy ; but the Auftrian 
pow’cr, weakened by the great extent of its pof- 
feffions'and their diftance from each other, could 
not fubvert the bulwarks that were railing againd 
it. After a whole century paffed in contefts, 
hopes, and difappointments, it was forced to yield 
to a nation, whofe ftrength, pofition, and aftivity, 
rendered her more formidable to the liberties of 
Europe. Richelieu and Mazarine began this re- 
volution by their intrigues. Turenne and Conde 
completed it by their viftories. Colbert fettled it 
by the introduftion of arts, and of all kinds of 
induftry. If Lewis XIV. who may be faid to have 
been nor, perhaps, the greateft monarch of his 
age, but one who bed fupported the dignity of 
the throne, had been more moderate in the exer- 
cife of his power, and the fenfe of his grandeur, 
it is difficult to determine how far he might have 
carried his good fortune. His vanity proved de- 
trimental to his ambition. After bending his own 
fubjefts to his will, he wanted to exert power over 
his neighbours. His pride raifed him more ene- 
mies than his influence and his genius could fup- 
ply him with allies and refources. 

He was delighted with the flatteries of his pa- 
ncg 5 ’Tids and courtiers, who promifed him univer- 
fal monarchy ; and the pleafure he took in thefe 
adulations contributed flill more than the extent 
3 of 
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of his power to infpire a dread of univerfal coo- ® 
queft and flavery. The diftreffes and inveftives of 
his proteftant fubjefts, difperfed by a tyrannical 
fanaticifm, completed the hatred he had incurred 
by his fucceffes, and the abufe he had made of his 
profperity. 

The Prince of Orange, a man of a fteady, up- 
right difpofition, and of a penetrating judgment, 
endowed with every virtue that is confident with 
ambition, became the chief inftigator of all thefe 
refentments, which he had long fomented by his 
negotiations and his emilTaries. France was attacked 
by the mod formidable confederacy recorded in hif- 
tory, and yet Ihe was condantly triumphant. 

She was not fo fuccefsful in Alia as in Europe. 
The Dutch fird endeavoured to prevail upon the 
natives to attack Pondicherry, which they could 
never be compelled to redore. The Indian prince, 
to whom they applied for that purpofe^ was not 
to be bribed to agree to fo perfidious a propofal : 
His condant anfwer was. The French have bought 
that place, it would be unjujl to turn them out. What 
the Raja refufed to do, the Dutch did themfelves: 
they befieged the town in 1693, and were obliged 
to redore it at the peace of Ryfwick, in a much 
better condition than they found it. 

Martin was again appointed direftor, and 
managed the afiairs of the company with that 
wifdom, Ikill, and integrity, which was expefted 
from him. That able and virtuous merchant invited 
many new fettlers to Pondicherry, and made the 
place agreeable to them, by the good order he 
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maintained there, and by his moderation and juf* 
ticc. He acquired the favour of the neighbour- 
ing princes, whofe friendlhip was of confequence 
to an infant fettlement. He chofe or formed 
good fubje£fs, whom he fent to the markets 
of Afia, and to the feveral princes of that em- 
pire. He had perfuaded the French, that as they 
were come laft to India, that as they found them- 
felves there in a weak condition, and could not 
^xpefl any affiftance from their own country, 
that they had no other way of fucceeding, but 
by infpiring the natives with a favourable opinion 
of their charafter. He made them lay afide that 
levity, and thofe contemptuous airs, which fo 
often make their nation infufferable to ftrangers. 
They grew modeh, gentle, and attentive to bufi- 
nefs; they learned the art of behaving fuitable 
to the genius of the feycral nations, and to parti- 
cular circumftances. Thofe who did not confine 
themfelves to the company’s fervice, frequenting 
different courts, became acquainted w'ith the places 
where the fineft fluffs were manufa£lured,the flaples 
where the choicefl commodities were to be met 
with, and, in fhort, with all the particulars rela- 
tive to the inland trade of every country. 

All that Martin had it in his power to ac- 
complifh, was to lay the foundation of future 
fuccefs to the company, by the good opinion he 
gave of the French, by the pains he took to train 
up agents, by the informations he gained, and 
by the good order he maintained in Pondicherry, 
which daily acquired new inhabitants; but all 

this 
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this was not fufScient to reftore the declining ftate 
of the company, fubjeft from its infancy to fuch 
diforders as mud at length certainly deftroy it. 

Hts firft fcheme was to eftablifh a great empire 
at Madagafcar. A fingle voyage carried over 1688 
perfons, who were made to expeft a delightful 
climate and a rapid fortune, and found nothing but 
famine, difcord, and death. 

So unfortunate a beginning difcouraged the 
adventurers from an undertaking, which they 
had entered upon merely with a view to follow 
the example of others, or in compliance with 
felicitations. The owners of fhares had not made 
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good their payments with fo much punftuality as 
is required in commercial affairs. The govern- 
ment, which had engaged to advance without 
intereft a fifth part of the fums the company were 
to receive, and which as yet was only bound to 
furnifti two millions *, again drew the fame fum 
out of the public treafury, in hopes of fupporting 
the work it had begun. Some time after its gene- 
rofity was carried ftill further, and freely gave 
what at firfl: was only lent. 

This encouragement from the miniftry could 
not, however, enable the company to proceed in 
their defigns. They were forced to confine them 
to Surat and Pondicherry ; and to abandon their 
fettlements at Bantam, Rajapore, Tilferi, Mazu- 
lipatam, Gombroon, and Siam. No doubt they 
bad too many faftories, and fome were ill fitu- 
ated; but the inability they were under of fup- 
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^ porting them was the only reafon that they were 
^ abandoned. 

Soon after this, it became necelTary to make 
further advances. In 1682, they gave permiffion 
indifcriminately to French fubjefts and foreigners to 
trade to the Eaft-Indies for five years on the com- 
pany’s fhips, paying the freight that fliould be 
agreed upon; and on condition that the goods 
brought home Ihould be depofited in the company’s 
warehoufes, fold at the fame time with theirs, and 
be fubjedl to a duty of five cent. The public 
fo eagerly came into this propofal, that the direc- 
tors entertained great hopes from the increafe of 
thefe fmall profits, which would be conftant with- 
out any rifque. But the proprietors, lefs fenfible 
of thefe moderate advantages, than jealous of the 
great profits made by the free traders, in two years 
time obtained a repeal of this regulation, and their 
charter remained in full force. 

To fupport this monopoly with fome decency, a 
fund was wanting. In 1684, the company obtained 
from government a call upon all the proprietors, 
amounting to a fourth part of their property; 
and in cafe any one failed to pay the fum required, 
his whole (hare was to be made over to any one 
who Ihould pay it for him. Whether from per- 
verfenefs, from particular motives, or from inabi- 
lity, many did not pay, fo that their (hares loft 
three fourths of their original value ; and, to the 
difgrace of the nation, there were men barbarous 
and unjuft enough to enrich themfelves with their 
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An expedient fo diflxonourable enabled them 
to fit out a few (hips for Afia; but new wants ■ ’ ‘ 

were foon felt. Their cruel fituation, which con- 
tinually grew worfe, put them upon demanding 
of the proprietors in 1697, the reftijution of the 
dividends of ten and twenty per cent, which they 
had received in 1687 and 1691. So extraordinary 
a propofal raifed a general clamour. The com- 
pany were obliged to have recourfe to the ufual 
method of borrowing. Thefe loans became more 
burdenfome, the more they were multiplied, as 
the fecurity was more' precarious. 

As the company was in want both of money and 
credit, the emptinefs of their coffers put it out of 
their power to afford thofe advantages and that; 
encouragement to the merchant in India, without 
which he will neither work, nor fet others to work. 

This inability reduced the French fales to nothing. 

It is demonftrable, that from 1664 to 1684, that 
is, in the fpace of twenty years, the Aim total of 
their produce did not exceed nine millions one 
hundred thoufand livres *. 

To thefe had been added other abufes. The 
conduft of the adminiftrators and agents for the 
company had not been properly direfted, or care- 
fully looked into. The capital had been broken 
into, and dividends piaid out of the flock, which 
ought only to have arifen from the profits. The 
Icaft brilliant and Icaft profperous of all reigns 
had' exhibited a model for a commercial company. 

Th? trade tg China, the eafieft, the and 
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the moft advantageous that is carried on with Afia, 
had been given up to a particular body of mer- 
chants. 

The bloody war of 1689 added to the calami- 
ties of the India company, even by the very fuc- 
celTes of France. Swarms of privateers, fitted out 
from the feveral harbours in the kingdom, annoyed 
by their vigilance and bravery the trade of Hol- 
land and England. In their numberlefs prizes 
were found a prodigious quantity of India goods, 
which were retailed at a low price. The company, 
who by this competition were forced to fell under 
prime coft, endeavoured to find out fome expedient 
to fave themfelves from this danger, but could think 
of none that was reconcileable with the intereft of 
the privateers ; nor did the miniftcr think proper to 
facrifice an ufeful fet of men to a body, which had 
fo long wearied him with their murmurs and com- 
plaints. 

Besides thefe, the company had many more 
caufes of difeontent. The financiers had (hewn 
an open hatred for them, and were continually 
oppoiing or confining them. Supported by thofe 
vile alTociates which they always have at court, 
they endeavoured to put an end to the India 
trade, under the fpecious pretence of encourag- 
ing the home manufariurcs. The government was 
at firfl: afraid of being expofed to reproach, by 
departing from the principles of Colbert, and 
repealing the moft folemn edifls : but the farmers 
of the revenue found means to render thofe pri- 
vileges ufelefs, which the miniftry would not 
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abolifh ; and the company no longer enjoyed, with- ® 
out being abfolutely deprived of them. 

Heavy duties were fucceffively laid upon all 
India goods. Half a year feldom pafled, without 
fome new regulation, fometimes to allow, fometimes 
to prohibit, the ufe of thefe commodities: there was 
a continued feene of contradiftions in a part of ad- 
mini ft rat ion, that would have required fteady and in- 
variable principles. All thefe variations gave Europe 
room to think that trade would hardly be eftabliftied 
in a kingdom where all depends upon the caprices of 
a minifter, or the intereft of thofe who eovern. 

O 

The conduft of an ignorant and corrupt admi- 
niftration, the levity and impatience of the proprie- 
tors, the interefted views of the comptrollers of 
finance, the oppreflive fpiritof the treafury, joined 
to other caafes, had prepared the ruin of the com- 
pany. The miferies of the war, carried on for the 
Spaniih fucceffion, haftened their deftruftion. 

Every refource was exhaufted. The moft fan- 
guine faw no profpefi: of their being able to fend 
out a fleet. Belides, if by unexpetfted good fortune 
fome few weak veflels Ihould be fitted out, it was 
to be feared they might be feized in Europe, or in 
India, by difappointed creditors, who muft necefla- 
rily be exafperated. Thefe powerful motives de- 
termined the company in 1707, to confent that fome 
rich merchants fhould fend their own Ihips to India, 
upon condition that they fhould allow the company 
fifteen per cent, profit upon the goods they fhould 
bring home, and the right of taking fuch fhare in 
thofe Ihips as their circumftances fhould admit of. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, they were even reduced to malcc 
over the whole and cxclufive exercife of their pri- 
vilege to fome privateers of St. Malo, ftill referv- 
ing the fame concelSon, which for fome years paft 
h^ in fome degree kept them from ruin. 

Notwithstanding this defperate fituation, in^, 
1714 they folkited the renewal of their charter, 
which was nearly expired, and which they had 
enjoyed for half a century. The miniftry, who 
did not know, or would not perceive, that meafures 
more prudential might be adopted, granted theni 
an indulgence for ten years longer. This new re- 
gulation took place but in part, in confequence of 
fome extraordinary events, the caufes of which we 
ihali next inquire into. 

Whoever has been accuftomed to trace the 
progrefs of empires, has always confidered the 
death of Colbert as the event that put an end to 
the true profperity of France. She ftill appeared 
with fome outward fplendour, but her inward 
decay increafed daily. Her finances, adrainiftered 
without order or principle, fell a prey to a 
multitude of rapacious farmers of the revenue. 
Theft people made themftlves neceffary even by 
thmr plunders, and went ft far as to irapoft 
terms to government. The confufion, ufury, 
and continual alterations in the coin, the reduc- 
tions of intereft, the alienations of the domain 
and of the taxes, engagements which it was im- 
poffible to fulfil, the creation of penfions and 
places, the privileges and exemptions of all kdnds, 
^ a thoufand otho: eyils, each more ruinous 
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than the other, were the confequenccs of fo cor- 
rupt an adminiftration. 

The lofs of credit foon became univerfal. Bank- 
ruptcies were more frequent. Money grew fcarce, 
and trade was at a ftand. The confumption was 
lefs. The culture of lands was neglefted. Artifts 
went orer to foreign countries. The common peo- 
ple had neither food nor cloathing. The nobility 
ferved in the army without pay, and mortgaged 
their lands. All orders of men groaned: under the 
weight of taxes, and were in want of the necef- 
faries of life. The royal elfefts had loft their 
value. The contrafts upon the hotel de ville fold 
but for half their worth, and the bills of fale fell 
eighty or ninety per cent, under par. Lewis XIV, 
a little before his death, was in great want of eight 
millions * ; and was forced to give bonds for 
3 2,000,000 f, which was borrowing at four hun- 
dred per cent. 

In this confufion Were public aftairs, when the 
Duke of Orleans took the reins of government. 
Thofe who were for violent meafures, propofed to 
facrifice the creditors of the ftate to the landhold- 
ers, as the former were In proportion to the lat- 
ter but as one to fix hundred. The regent re- 
fufed to come into a meafure that would have 
ftamped an indelible ftain upon his adminiftration. 
He preferred an inquiry into the public engagc- 
ments to a total (bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding thereduffionof 600,000,000 
jof ftock to bearer, to 250,000,000 § of govern- 
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book ment bonds, the nationai debt amounted to 

. . 262,138,001 livres * at twenty-eight livres "f the 

mark, the intereft of which, at four per cent, 
amounted to 89,983,453 livres|. 

This enormous debt, which nearly abforbed the 
whole of the public revenue, fuggefted the idea 
of appointing a bed of juftice, to call thofe to ac- 
count who had been the authors of the public 
calamities, and had enriched therafelvcs with the 
fpoils of the nation. This inquiry only ferved 
to expofe to public view the incapacity of the 
minifters who had been intruded with the manage- 
ment of the finances, the craft of the farmers of 
the revenue who had fwallowed them up, and the 
bafenefs of the courtiers who had fold their intereft 
to the firft bidder. By this experiment, honeft minds 
were confirmed in the abhorrence they always had 
for fuch a tribunal. It degrades the dignity of the 
prince who fails to fulfil his engagements, and ex- 
pofes to the people the vices of a corrupt adminif- 
tration. It is injurious to the rights of the citi- 
zen, who is accountable for his aftions to none but 
the law. It ftrikes terror into the rich, who are 
marked out as delinquents, merely becaufe they 
are rich, be their fortunes well or ill gotten. It 
gives encouragement to informers, who point out 
as fit objefts for tyranny fuch as it may be ad- 
vantageous to ruin. It is compofed of unmerciful 
leeches, who fee guilt wherever they fufpefl there 
is money. It fparea plunderers, who find means 
to fecrete their wealth in time ; and fpoils honeft 
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jrten who think themfeivcs fecure in their inno- 
cence. It facrifices the interefts of the treafury to 
the whims of a few greedy, profligate, and extra- 
vagant favourites. 

While France was exhibiting to all Europe the 
cruel and difgraceful fpeftacle of thefe complicated 
evils, a Scotch empiric arrived at Paris, who for 
fome time had been travelling about, and making 
a difplay of his talents, hurried on by his own 
reftlefs difpofition. His fiery genius and peremp- 
tory manner were capable of bearing down every 
argument, and furmounting every diflaculty. In 
1716 he fuggefted the idea of a bank, the fuccefs 
of which confounded his opponents, and even ex- 
ceeded his own expeftations. With ninety mil- 
lions * that the Weft India company furnifhed to- 
wards this bank, it gave new life to agriculture, 
to trade, to arts ; in Ihort, to the whole nation. 
The author was extolled as an accurate, extenfive, 
and elevated genius, who defpifed fortune, aimed 
only at glory, and wanted to tranfmit his name to 
pofterity by great aftions. Such was the gratitude 
of the public, that he was thought to deferve the 
higheft honours. This aftonilhing profperity gave 
him an unlimited authority. He made ufe of it 
in 1719 to unite the Eaft and Weft India com- 
panies, as likewife thofe of Africa and China, into 
one body. Commercial fchemes were the Icaffc 
concern of the new fociety. They carried their 
ambition fo far as to pretend to pay off all the 
national debt. The government granted them 
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the foie vending of tobacco, the mint, the receipts, 
and general farms, to enable them to purfue fo 
grand a projeft. 

At firft, Law’s fchemcs met with univerfaf 
approbation. Six hundred and twenfy-four thou- 
fand lhares, moftly bought with government 
bills, and which upon an average did not really 
coft 500 livres*, rofe to 10,000 livres j-, payable 
in bank notes. SuCh was the infatuation of the 
public, that not only Frenchmen, but foreigners, 
arid even the mofl; fenfible people, fold their ftock, 
their iands, their jewels, to play this extraordi- 
nary game. Gold and filver were held in no efti- 
mation ; and nothing but paper currency was 
fought after. 

This frenzy multiplied paper credit to fuch 
an amazing degree, that it circulated to the 
amount of 6,138,243,590 livres in lhares of 
India ftock, or in bank notes, though there was 
aftually in the kingdom no more than twelve 
hundred millions § in fpecie, at fixty livres a 
mark [|. 

Such difproportion might pofllbly have teen 
fupported in a free nation, where it had been 
brought on by degrees. The citizens, accuftomed 
to confider the nation as a permanent and inde- 
pendent body, truft to its fecurity the more rea- 
dily, as they are^ feldom thoroughly acquainted 
with its powers, and have a good opinion of its 
equity founded on experience. Upon the ftrength 
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of this favourable prejudice, credit is often book 
ftretched in thofe ftates beyond the real refources » ^ y > 
and fecurities of the nation. This Is not the 
cafe in an abfolute monarchy, efpecially fuch as 
have often broken their engagements. If in times 
of public infatuation an implicit confidence is 
fhewn, the effeft ceafes with the caufc. Their 
infolvency becomes evident. The honefty of the 
monarch, the mortgage, the ftock, every thing 
appears imaginary. The creditor, recovered from 
his delirium, demands his money with a degree of 
impatience proportionable to his uneafinefs. The 
hillory of the fyftem will corroborate this truth. 

Im order to anfwer the firft demands, the go* 
vernment had recourfe to very extraordinary ex- 
pedients. Gold was prohibited in trade ; all per- 
fons were forbidden to keep by them more than 
five hundred livres * in fpccie. An edift was 
publilhed, declaring feveral fucceffive diminu- 
tions in the value of the coin. This had the defired 
effeft; people were now not fo anxious to draw 
their money from the bank; on the contrary, in 
lefs than a month they brought in fpecie to the 
amount of forty-four million fix hundred ninety- 
fix thoufand one hundred and ninety livres f in 
fpecie, at eighty livres | a mark. 

As this infatuation could not be lading, it was 
judged expedient to lelTen the difproportion be- 
tween paper-currency and money, by reducing 
the bank bills to half their value, and the Ihares 
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to five-ninths. The ilandard for the coin was fixed 
at eighty-two livres ten fols * a mark. This fcheme, 
the moft rational, perhaps, that eould have been 
devifed in the critical fituation of affairs, completed 
the general confufion. The confternation was uni- 
verfali every one imagined he had loft half his 
fortune, and haftened to call in the remainder. 
The bank had no ftock, and the ftock-brokers 
found they had only been grafping at Ihadows. 
The foreigners, whp had realized their paper at 
firft, and carried off" one-third of the ready money 
of the kingdom, were the leaft lofers. The hopes 
which the government had conceived of paying off 
the national debt difappeared with Law ; and there 
remained no laftjng monument of the fyftem, but 
an India company, whofe lhares were fixed by the 
liquidation of 1723, to the number of fifty-fix 
thoufand, but by fubfequent events were re- 
duced to fifty thoufand two hundred fixty-eight 
and four-tenths. 

Unfortunately it preferved the privileges of 
the feveral companies out of which it had been 
formed ; and this prerogative added neither to its 
wifdom or power: it confined the negrp-trade, 
and ftopped the progrefs of the fugar colonies. 
Moft of its privileges feryed only to authorife 
odious monopolies. The moft fertile regions 
upon earth, when occupied by the company, 
were neither peopled nor cultivated. The fpirit 
of finance, which reftrains purfuits as much as 
the commercial fpirit enlarges them, became tfie 
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fpirlt of the company, and has continued ever 
Gnce. The diretflors thought only of turning to » — 
their own advantage the rights ceded to the 
company in Afia, Africa, and America. It be- 
came a fociety of contraiflors, rather than a tra- 
ding company. Nothing could poflibly be faid in 
praife of their adminiftration, had they not been 
fo honeft as to pay off the debts accumulated in 
India for a century part ; and taken care to fecure 
Pondicherry againft any invafion, by furrounding 
it with walls. Their trade tvas but fmall and pre- 
carious till Orry was appointed to fuperintend the 
finances of the nation. 

That upright and difinterefted minifter fullied Great fuc- 
his virtues by a harlhnefs of temper which he 
apologized for in a manner not much to the credit 
of the nation. One day that a fric?id was re- 
proaching him for the roughnefs of his manners, 
he anfwered. How can I behave otherwife? Out of 
a hundred people 1 fee in a day, fifty take me for a 
fool, and fifty for a knave. He had a brother 
named Fulvy, wljo was lefs rigid in his princi- 
ples, but had mqre affability, and greater capa- 
city. He intrufted him with the concerns of the 
company, which could not but flourICh under fuch 
a direftion. 

Notwithstanding the former prejudices and 
thofe which ftill prevailed; notwithftanding th? 
abhorrence the public had for any remains of 
Law’s fyftem; notwithftanding the authority of 
the Sorbonne, which had decided that the divi- 
dend upon the (hares came under the dcnoniina- 
F 4 tion 
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tion of ufury ; notwithftanding the blindnefs of a, 
nation credulous enough not to be (hocked at fq 
abfurd a decifion •, yet ftill the two brothers found 
means to convince Cardinal Fleury, that it wa? 
proper to fupport the India Company in an effec- 
tual manner. They even prevailed upon that mi- 
nifterjWho wasfometimes too parfimonious, to lavifh 
the king’s favours upon this eftablifhment. The 
qare of fuperintending its trade and increafing its 
powers was afterwards committed to feveral per- 
fons of known abilities. 

Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He foon 
obtained leave of the court of Dehli to coin 
money ; which privilege was worth four or five 
hundred thoufand livres * a year. He obtained a 
ceflion of the territory of Karical, which entitled 
him to a confiderable (hare in the trade of Tan- 
jour. Some time after, a hundred thoufand Ma- 
rattas invaded the Decan. They attacked the 
Nabob of Arcot, who was vanquilhed and (lain. 
His family and feveral of his fubjefts took refuge 
in Pondicherry. They were received with all the 
kindnefs due to allies in diftrefs. Ragogi Bouffola, 
the general of the viftorious army, demanded, 
that they (hould be delivered up to him ; and fur- 
ther required the payment of 1,200,000 livres f 
by virtue of a tribute, which he pretended the 
French had formerly fubmitted to. 

Dumas made anfwer. That fo long as the Mo- 
guls had been mailers of that country, they had 
always treated the French with the refpe£l due to 

f About 19,7001* on an average. f 52,500 1 * 
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pnc of the mdfl’ illuftrious nations in the world, ® ^ 

which took a pride in her turn in prote£Iing her - 
benefaftors; that it was contrary to the charafter 
pf that magnanimous nation to deliver Tip a num- 
ber of women and children, and of unfortunate and 
defencelefs men, to fee them put to death ; that 
the fugitives then in the town were under the pro- 
teftion of his king, who efteemed it his higheft 
honour to be the proteftor of the diftrefled ; that 
every Frenchman in Pondicherry would gladly die 
in their defence ; and that his own life was for- 
feited, if his fovereign were to know that he had fo 
much as liftened to the mention of a tribute. He 
added, that he was ready to defend the place to 
the laft extremity, and if he was overpowered, he 
would get on board his Ihips, and return to 
Europe : that Rogogi might confider whether he 
phofe to expofe his army to utter deftruftion, when 
the greateft advantage that could be obtained by 
it was to take poffeffion of a heap of ruins. 

The Indians had not been accuftomed to hear 
the French talk with fo much dignity. This bold- 
nefs ftaggered the general of the Marattas; and, 
after fome negotiations Ikilfully carried on, he de- 
termined to keep peace with Pondicherry. 

Whilst Dumas was procuring wealth and re- 
fpeft to the company, the government fent la Bour- 
donnais to the Ifle of France. 

The Portuguefe, at the time of their firft voyage? 
to India, had difcovered to the eaft of Madagafcar, 
between the 19th and 20th degrees of latitude, 
three iflands, to which they gave the names of Maf- 

carenhas. 
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i o o K carenhas, Cerne, and Rodrigue. There they found 

. , neither men nor quadrupeds, and attempted nofet- 

tlement upon either of the iflands. The mofl: 
weftern of them> which had been call Mafcaren- 
has, ferved as a refuge about the year 1665 to 
fome Frenchmen, who before were fettled at 
Madagafcar. There they found an extent of lixty 
miles in length, and forty-five in breadth, full of 
mountains, and but few plains. At firll they bred 
cattle, and afterwards they cultivated European 
corn, Afiatic and African fruits, and fome vegeta- 
bles fit for that mild climate. The health, plenty, 
and freedom they enjoyed, induced feveral failors 
belonging to the fhips that touched there for re- 
freftiraents, to come and live arapngft them. In- 
duftry brought on population. In 1718, they pro- 
cured fome coffee- trees from Arabia, which fuc- 
ceeded tolerably well, though the fruit had loft 
much of its flavour. This culture and other labo- 
rious employments were performed by flaves from 
the coaft of Africa, or from Madagttfcar. 1 hen 
the ifland, which had changed its name from 
Mafcarenhas to the ifle of Bourbon, became an 
important objeft to the company. In 1763, the 
population amounted to 4627 white people, and 
15 149 blacks; the cattle confifted of 8702 beeves, 
4084 Iheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs. Upon an 
extent of 125,909 acres of cultivated land, they 
gathered as much caffava as would feed their 
flaves, 1 135000 pounds weight of corn, 844100 
pounds of rice, 2879100 pound| of maize, and 
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8535100 pounds of coffee, which the company 
bought up at fix fols * a pound. 

Unfortunately this Taluable polTefCon has 
no harbour. This inconvenience determined the 
French to attempt a fettlement pn the ifland of 
Cerne, where the Portugufe had, as ufual, left 
fome quadrupeds and fowls for the benefit of fuch 
of their ihips as Ihould chance to touch there. 
The Dutch, whp afterwards took pofleflSon of it, 
forfook it from an apprehenfion of multiplying 
their feitlempnts too much. The ifland was unin- 
habited when the Frencjt landed there in 1720, 
and changed its name frpm Mauritius to the Ifle 
of France, which it ftill beafs. 

The firfl people that were fpnt tjjither, came 
over from Bourbon, and there they were forgot-r 
ten for fifteen years. They only formed as it were 
a corps de garde, with orders to hang out a 
French flag, to inform all nations that the ifland 
had a raafter. The company, long undetermined, 
decided at laft for the keeping it, and in 1 735 ^ 
Bourdonnais was commiflioned to improve it. 

This map, who has fince been fo famous, was 
born at St. Malo, and had been at fea from the 
age of ten years ; all his voyages had been prof- 
perous, and in every one he had fignalized him- 
felf by fome extraordinary aflioni He had re- 
conciled the Arabs and the Portuguefe, who were 
preparing to maflacrc one another in the road of 
Mocha: and had diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
^ar at Mahe. He was the firft Frenchman who 
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BOOK ever thought of fending irmed vcffels into the 
t . Indian feas. He , was known to be equally lldlful 
in the art of Ihip-building, as in that of naviga- 
ting and defending a Ihip. His fehemes bore the 
mark of genius, nor were his views contrafted by 
the clofe attention he paid to all the minute par- 
ticulars of whatever fcheme he undertook. Dif- 
ficulties did but quicken his aftivity, and difplay 
his talent for difpofing the men under his command 
to the bed advantage. Nothing was ever laid to 
his charge but an immoderate paffion for riches ; 
and it muit be confeffed he was not over-fcrupulous 
as to the means of acquiring them. 

He was no fooner arrived at the Ifle of France, 
than he made it his bufmefs to acquire every infor- 
mation he could concerning it. He found it to be 
31890 toifes in its greateft diameter, 22124 in its 
greateft breadth, and 432680 acres in furface. 
The greateft part of this ground was covered with 
forefts almoft impenetrable, and with mountains 
not exceeding 400 toifes in height. of them 

were full of refervoirs of water, whicii' poured 
down in ftreams upon a dark grey earth, full of 
perforations, and for the moft part ftony. 

The fea coaft was what la Bourdonnais chiefly 
attended to; and his principal obfervations related 
to the two harbours he found there. He thought 
the harbour on the fouth-eaft fide of little confe- 
quence, on account of the regular and high winds, 
which make it impoflible, or at lead very difficult, 
to fail out of it at any feafon of the year. That on 
the north-weft he found far preferable, though the 
5 Clips 
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Ihips mud get to it through a narrow channel, be- B 
tween two flats, and then be towed in, and though « /■ -> 

it will fcarcely admit above thirty-five or forty fhips. 

As foon as la Bourdonnais had procured thefe 
neceflary informations, he endeavoured to inftil a 
fpirit of emulation into the firft colonifts on the 
ifland, who were entirely difcouraged at the negleft 
with which they had been treated, and attempted 
to reduce to forae fubordination the vagrants lately 
arrived from the mother country. He made them 
cultivate rice and wheat, for the good of the Eu- 
ropeans, and caffava, which he had brought from 
Brazil, for the flaves. They were to be furnilhed 
from Madagafcar with meat for the daily confump- 
tiou of the richer inhabitants and of fea-faring 
men, till the cattle they had procured from thence 
fliould multiply fo confiderably, as to prevent the 
necelfity of importing any more. A poll which he 
had eftablilhed on the little ifland of Rodrigue,abun- 
dantly fupplied the poor with turtle. Here fliips 
going to India foon found all the refrelhments and 
conveniencies they wanted after a tedious paflTage. 

Three fliips were fitted out, one of which carried 
500 tons burden. If the founder had not the 
fatisfaftion of bringing the colony to the utmoft 
degree of profperity it was capable of, at leaft he 
had the credit of having difeovered what degree of 
importance it might acquire in able hands. 

TpESE improvements, however, though they 
feemed to be owing to enchantment, did not meet 
with the, approbation of thofe who were princi- 
pally concerned in them, and la Bourdonnais was 

compelled 
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compelled to juftify hlmfelf. One of the direftofs 
was alking him one day how it happened that he 
had conduced the affairs of the company fo ill, 
while he had taken fo much care of his own. 
Btcaufey faid he, / have managed mine according to 
my own judgment^ and thofe of the company according 
to your direSlions, 

Great men have been always more ufeful to 
the public, than large colleftivc bodies. Nations 
and focieties are but the inftruments of men of 
genius j thefe have been the true founders of 
Rates ind colonies. Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and England, owe their foreign conqueRs and 
fettlements to able warriors, experienced feamen, 
and legillators of fuperior talents. France efpe- 
cially is more indebted to fome fortunate indivi- 
duals for the glory fhe has acquired, than to the 
form of her government. One of thefe fuperior 
men had Juft eftablifhed the power of France over 
two impprtant illands in Africa*, another ftill more 
extraordinary, whofe name was Dupleix, added 
fplendour to the French name in ACa. 

He was firft fent to the banks of the Ganges, 
where he fuperintended the colony of Chanderna- 
gore. That fettlement, though formed in a part 
of the globe the beft adapted for great commer* 
cial undertakings, had been but in a languid ftate, 
till he took the management of it. The company 
was not able to fend any great flock; and the 
agents, who went over there without any of theit 
own, had not been able to avail themfelves of the 
liberty that was allowed them of advancing their 
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own private aflfairs. The aftivity of the new gover* 
nor, who brought an ample fortune, the reward 
of ten years fuccefsful labours, foon fpread through- 
out the colony. In a country abounding with 
money they foon found credit, when once they 
(hewed themfelves deferving of it. In a Ihort time, 
Chandernagore excited the admiration of its neigh- 
bours, and the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, who 
had engaged the reft of the French in his vaft 
fpeculations, opened frefh fources of commerce all 
over the Mogul’s Dominions, and as far as Thibet. 
On his arrival he had not found a Cngle floop, 
and he fitted out fifteen armed velTels at once. 
Thefe (hips carried on trade in different places in 
India. Some he fent to the Red Sea, to the Gulph 
of Perfia, to Surat, to Goa, to the Maldives, and 
Manilla Iflands, and to all the feas where there 
was a poffibility of trading to advantage. 

Dupleix had for twelve years fupported the 
honour of the French name on the Ganges, and 
increafed the revenues of the public as well as 
the private fortunes of individuals, when he was 
called to Pondicherry, to take upon him the gene- 
ral fuperintendency of all the company’s affairs 
in India. They were then in a more flourilhing 
condition than they had ever yet been, or have ever 
been fince ; for that year the returns amounted to 
twenty-four millions *. Had they continued to 
id prudently, had they confided more in two fuch 
men as Dupleix and la Bourdonnais, they would 
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probably have acquired fuch power as would not 
have been eafily deftroyed. 

La Bourdonnais faw an approaching rupture 
with England ; and propofed a fcherae which would 
have fecured to the French the fovereignty of the 
feas* in Afta, during the whole courfe of the war. 
He was convinced, that whichever, nation Ihould 
firft take up arms in India, would have a mamfeft 
advantage over the other. He therefore defired to 
have a fquadron, with which he Ihould fail to the 
Ifle of France, and there wait till hoftilities began. 
From this place he was to go and cruize in the 
ftraits ofSunda, where moft of the Ihips pafs that 
are going to, or coming front China. There he 
would haye intercepted all the Englilh Ihips, and 
faved thofc of the French. He would have even 
taken the fmall fquadroq which England fent into 
thofe very latitudes ; and, having thus made himfelf 
mailer of the Indian fqas, would have ruined all 
the Englifh fettlements in thofe parts. 

The miniflry approved of this plan, and granted 
him five men of war, with which he fet fail. 

He had fcarcely fet fail, when the directors, 
equally offended at their, being kept in the dark 
as to the deftination of the fquadron, and at the 
expences it had occafioned;them, and jealous of 
the advantage this would give to a man who* 
in their opinion, was already too independent, 
exclaimed. againft this armament as they had, done 
before, and declared it to be ufclefs* They were, 
or pretended to be, fo fully convinced of the 
neutrality that would be obferved in India be*- 

tween 
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tvceri the companies, that they perftfaded the Boroii 
minifter into that opinion^ when la Bourdonnais 
tfas no Idt^er prefenc to anitnate him, and guide 
his ifiexpet'fence. 

The coutt aS Verfitilles wah trot aware that'^i 
power, fupported chiefly by trade, would not eafily 
be iodoced to leave them' in qpiet poflelioti of the 
Indian ocean; and that, if fhe either made o* 

Bftcned to any ptopofals of neutrality, k muft be 
only to gain tim'e. It was' not aware that, even 
fuppofing fiich an agreement was made bona, fide 
on both fides, a thonfand wnforefeen events might 
interrupt it. It was not aware, that the objeft 
propofed coOld never be fully anfwered, hecaufe 
the fea-forces of both nations, not being bound 
by any private agreement made between two com- 
panies, would attack their fhips in the European 
fcas. It was not awate, that in the colonies 
thcmfelves they would make preparations to guard 
againft a furprize s that thefe precautions would 
create a miftruft on both fides; and that miftruft 
would bring on an open rupture. All thefe par- 
ticulars were not perceived by the court, and the 
kjuadron was recalled. Hoftilkies began ; and the 
lofs of almoft every French fliip going to India, 
fhewed too late which of the two was the moft 
judicious fyllem of politics. 

La Bourdoknais was as deeply affeCled for 
the errors that had occafioned the misfortunes 
of the nation, as if he had been guilty of them 
himfclf, and applied wholly to- remedy diem:. 

■Without magazines, without provifions, without 
"VoL. II. G money. 
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^ ^ rooney, he found means by his atttention and per- 

t . feverance to form a fquadron, compoied of a fixty- 
gun Ihip, and five merchantmen, which he turned 
into men of war. He ventured to attack the Eng- 
lifli fquadron; he beat them, purfued and forced 
them to quit the coafl; of Coromandel j he then 
befieged and took Madrafs, the firft of the Englifh 
fettlements. The viftor was preparing for frelh 
expeditions, which were certain and eafyj but 
he met with the raoft violent oppofition, which not 
only occafioned the lofs of the fum of 9,057,000 
livres * he had fiipulated for as the ranfom of 
the city, but alfo deprived him of the fuccefs 
which mull neceffarily have followed his under- 
takings. 

The company was then governed by two of 
the king’s commiffaries, who were irreconcileablc. 
enemies to each other. The direftors and the in- 
ferior officers had taken part in the quarrel, ac- 
cording as their inclination or their intereft led 
them. The two faftions were extremely incenfed 
againft each other. That which had caufed la 
Bourdonnais’s fquadron to be taken from him, 
was enraged to fee that he had found refources 
in himfelf, to ward off every blow that was aimed 
at him. There is good reafon to believe, that this 
faftion purfued him to India, and inftilled the 
poifon of jealoufy into the heart of Dupleix. Two 
men formed to efteem and love each other, to 
adoru the French name, and to defeend together 
to poftcrity, became the vile tools of an animofity 

* 39®»*43l* *S«. 
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in which they were not the leaft interefted. Du- ® o o 
pleix oppofed la Bourdonnais, and made him lofe ^ 
much time. The latter, after having ftaid too long 
on the coaft of Coromandel, waiting for the fuc- 
cours which had been unnecelTarily delayed, faw 
his lijuadron deftroyed by a ftorm. The crews 
were difpofed to mutiny. So many misfortunes, 
brought-on by the intrigues of Dupleix, deter- 
mined la Bourdonnais to return to Europe, where 
a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his glori- 
ous fervices, and the end of all the hopes which the 
nation had built upon his great talents. The Eng- 
lilh, delivered from that formidable enemy in In- 
dia, and confiderably reinforced, found themfelves 
in a condition to attack the French in their turn, 
and accordingly laid fiege to Pondicherry. 

Dupleix then made amends for part errors. He 
defended the town with great fkill and bravery, 
and after the trenches had been opened fix weeks, 
the Englifti were forced to raife the fiege. The 
news of the peace arrived foon after, and all hofti* 
lities ceafed between the companies of both nations. 

The taking of Madrafs, la Bourdonnais’s en- 
gagement at lea, and the raifiog of the fiege of 
Pondicherry, gave the Indian nations a high opi- 
nion of the French and they were refpefted in 
thofe parts as the firfi; and greatell of the Euvot 
pean powers. 

Dupleix endeavoured to avail himfelf of this 
difpofition, and took care to procure lading and 
important advantages for his nation. In order to 
judge rightly of bis projefls, vve mud Jay before 
Q ^ the 
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BOOK 
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View of 
the French 
to aggran- 
dize ttiem- 
fcivcs. 
Account 
of Indof- 


tan. 


the reader a dercriptioQ of the (late of Indoftaa at 
that ttnoe. 

If we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine 
rich coimiry tempted the firft conquerota of the 
world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Sefoftris, 
or Darius, did or did not carry their adrms through 
that large portion of the globe, certain it is, that 
k proved an incxhauftible fund of fiftions and won- 
ders to the antiem Greeks, That people, ever cre- 
dulous, becaufc they were carried away by their 
imagination, were fo enchanted with thefe marve- 
lous ftories, that they ftill gave credit to them, even 
in the more enlightened ages of the republic. 

If we confider this matter according to the prin« 
ciples of reafon and truth, we ftiall find that a pure 
air, wholefome food, and great frugality, had early 
multiplied men to a prodigious degree inindrflan. 
They were acqumnted with laws, civil government 
and arts ; whilft the reft of the earth was defert 
and favage. Wife and beneficial infiitutions pre- 
fcrved thefe people from corruption, and their 
only care was to enjoy the gifts of the earth and 
of the climate. If from time to time their morals 
were tainted in feme of thefe dates, the empire was 
immediately fubverted ; and when Alexander en- 
tered thefe regions, he found very few kings, an<J 
many free cities. 

A COUNTRY divided into numberlefs little dates, 
fome of which were popular, and others enflaved, 
could not make a very formidable refidance againd 
the hero of Macedonia. His progrefs was rapid, 
and he would have fubdued the whole country, 
5 had 
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had abt deadb overcakea him ia die mieift of ^ 
triumphs. 

By following this co!i<|aeror in his expeditions, 
the Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of 
war. This obfcure man, who had nothing to re- 
commend him but his talents, colle6Icd a numerous 
army, and drove the Macedonians out of the pro- 
vinces they had invaded. The deliverer of his 
country then made himfelf mailer of it, and united 
all Indoilan under his dominion. How long he 
reigned, or what was the duration of the empire 
he had founded, is not known. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the 
Arabs over-ran India, as they did many other parts 
of the world. They fubjeflcd fome few iflands to 
their dominion; but, content with trading peaceably 
on the continent, they made but few fettlcments on it; 

Three centuries after this, ibme barbarians of 
their religion, who came out from Khoraffan 
headed by Mahmoud, attacked India on the north 
fide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Guzarat. They carried off immenfe fpoils from 
thofe wealthy provinces, and buried them under 
ground in their wretched and barren deferts. 

These calamities were not yet forgotten, when 
Gingis-Khan, who with his Tartars had fubdued 
the greateft part of Afia, brought his viflorious 
army to the weftcrn borders of India. This was 
about the year 1200, It is not known what part 
this conqueror and his dependents took in the 
affairs of Indoftan. Probably, they did not con- 
cern thcmfelves much about them; for it appears, 
G 3 that 
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® that foon after the Patans reigned over this fine 

'I country. 

These are faid to have been Arabian merchants 
fettled on the coafts of Indoftan, who, taking advan- 
tage of the weaknefs of the feveral kings and nations 
who had admitted them, eafily feized upon many 
provinces, and founded a vaft empire, of which Delhi 
was the capital. Under their dominion India was 
happy, becaufe men educated to trade were not 
influenced by that fpirit of devaftation and rapine 
which commonly attends invaders. 

The Indians had fcarce had time to accuftom 
themfelves to a foreign yoke, when they were once 
more forced to change mafters. Tamerlane, who 
came from Great Taftary, and was already famous 
for his cruelties and his viftories, advanced to the 
north fide of Indofian, at the end of the fourteenth 
century, with a well-difciplined and triumphant 
army, inured to all the hardlhips of war. He 
fecured the northern provinces himfelf, and aban- 
doned the plunder of the fouthern ones to his 
lieutenants. He feemed determined to fubdue all 
India, when on a fudden he turned his arms againll 
Bajazet, overcame and dethroned that prince, 
and by the union of all his conquefts found him- 
felf mailer of the immenfe fpace that extends 
from the delicious coalt of Smyrna to the delight- 
ful borders of the Ganges. After his death, vio- 
lent coutefts arofe, and his pollerity were deprived 
pf his rich fpoils. Babar, the fixth defeendent of 
one of his children, alone furvived to preferve his 
name. 


That 
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That young prince, brought up in floth and 
luxury, reigned in Samarcand, where his anceftor- 
had ended his days. The Ulbeck Tartars dethroned 
him, and conftrained him to take refuge in the Ca- 
buliftan. Ranguildas,the governor of that province, 
received him kindly, and fupplied him with troops. 

This wife man addreffed him in the following 
manner ; “ It is not towards the north, where ven- 
“ geance would naturally call thee, that thy fteps 
“ muft be direfled. Soldiers, enervated by the 
“ pleafures of India, could not without ralhnefs 
“ attack warriors famous for their courage and 
“ their viftories. Heaven has conduced thee to 
** the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon 
“ thy brow one of the richeft diadems in the unt- 
** verfe. Turn thy views towards Indoftan. That 
“ empire, torn in pieces by the inceffant wars of 
“ the Indians and Patans, calls for a mailer. It is 
“ in thofe delightful regions that thou mull ella- 
“ blilh a new monarchy, and raife thy glory equal 
“ to that of the formidable Tamerlane.” 

This judicious advice made a llrong impreffion 
on the mind of Babar. A plan of ufurpation was 
immediately traced out, and purfued with aftivity 
and Jkill. Succefs attended the execution. The 
northern provinces, not excepting Delhi, fubmit- 
ted after feme refillance ; and thus a fugitive 
monarch had the honour of laying the foundation 
of the power of the Mogul Tartars, which fubfills 
to this day. 

The prefervation of this conqueft required a 
form of government. That which Babar found 
G 4 ellablilhed 
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» 0^0 K eftablifhed in India, was a kind of defpotifm, merely 

» relative to civil matters, tempered by cuftoms, forms, 

and opinion; in a word, adapted to that mildnefs 
which thefe nations derive from the influence of 
the climate, and from the more powerful influence 
of religious tenets. To this peaceable conftitution 
Babar fubflituted a fevere and military defpotifm, 
fuch as might be expefted from a victorious and 
barbarous nation. 

Ranguildas was long witnefs to the power of 
the new fovereign, and exulted in the fuccefs of his 
own councils. The recolieCtion of the fleps he had 
taken to place his matter’s fon upon the throne, 
filled him with a confcious and real fatisfaftion. 

One day, as he was praying in the temple, he 
heard a Banian, who flood by him, cry out, “ O 
God! thou feeft the fufferings of my brethren. 
“ We are a prey to a young man who confiders 
us as his property, which he may fquander and 
“ confume as he pleafes. Among the many chil- 
V dren who call upon thee from thefe vaft regions, 
“ one opprefles all the rett: avenge us of the 
“ tyrant; avenge us of the traitors who have 
“ placed him on the throne without examining 
“ whether he was a juft man.” 

Rakguildas, aftonifhed, drew near to the 
Banian, and faid, “ O thou, who curfeft my old 
“ age, hear me. If I am guilty, my confcience 
“ has milled me. When 1 reftored the inheritance 
“ to the fon of my fovereign, when I expofed my 
“ life and fortune to eftablilh his authority, God 
“ is my witnefs, that I thought I was afting in eon- 

“ formity 
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** formity to his wife decrees ; and, at the very in- 
** ftant when 1 heard thy prayer, I was ftill thank- 
“ ing heaven for granting me, in my latter days, 
** thofe two greatell of blelTings, reft and glory.” 

“ Glory! cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguildas, 
“ that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to 
aftions which are only fplendid, without being 
“ ufeful to mankind. Alas ! what advantages did 
“ you procure to Indoftan when you crowned the 
“ fon of an ufurper? had you previoufly confidered 
whether he was capable of doing good, and whe- 
“ ther he would have the will and refolution to be 
juft? You fay, you have reftored to him the Jh- 
“ heritance of his fathers, as if men could be be- 
“ queathed and poffefled like lands and cattle. 
“ Pretend not to glory, O Ranguildas I or, if you 
“ look for gratitude, go and feck it in the heart of 
“ Babar; he owes it you. Youhave purchafed it at 
a great price, the happinefs of a whole nation.” 
Babar, however, whilft he was bringing his 
fubjeds under the yoke of defpotifm, took care 
to confine it within certain bounds, and to draw 
up his inftitutes with fo much force, that his fuc- 
ceffors, though abfolute, could not poffibly be un- 
juft. The prince was to be the judge of the peor 
pie, and the arbiter of the ftate ; but his tribunal 
and his council were to be held in the public 
fquare. Injuftice and tyranny love darknefs, in 
order to conceal themfelves from their intended 
viftor : but when the monarch’s affions are to be 
fubmitted to the infpeftion of his lubjefts, it is a 
fign he intends nothing but their good. Openly 
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K to infult a number of men aflembl^, is fuch ail 
^ outrage as even a tyrant would blalh at* 

The principal fupport of his authority was a 
body of four thoufand men, who ftiled themfelves 
the firll flares of the prince. Out of this body were 
chofen the Omrahs, thofe perfons who compofed 
the emperor’s councils, and on whom he beftowed 
lands, diftinguilhed by great privileges. This fort 
of pofleffions always reverted to the crown. It was 
on this condition that all great offices were given. 
So true it is, that defpotifra enriches itsflaves only to 
plunder them. 

Great intereft, however, was made for the poll 
of Omrah. Whoever afpired to the government 
of a province, made this the objeft of his ambition. 
To prevent any projefts the governors might form 
for their own aggrandizement or independence, 
they always had overfeersfplaced about them, who 
were not under their controul, and who were com- 
miffioned to infpefl the ufe they made of the mili- 
tary force they were intrufted with, to keep the 
conquered Indians in awe. The fortified towns 
were frequently in the hands of officers, who were 
accountable only to the Court. That fufpicious 
court often fent for the governor, and either con- 
tinued him or removed him, as it happened to fuit 
her flufhiating policy. Thefe changes were grown 
fo common, that a new governor coming out of 
Delhi, remained upon his elephant with his face 
turned towards the city, waiting, as he faid, to fec^ 
his fucccjfor come out, 

2 Th* 
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The form of government, however, was not the 
fame throughout the empire. The Moguls had left 
feveral Indian princes in poffeffion of their fove- 
reignties, and even with a power of tranfmitting 
them to their defcendents. H'hey governed accor- 
ding to the laws of the country, though accountable 
to a nabob appointed by the court. They were 
only obliged to pay tribute* and to conform to the 
conditions llipulated with their anceftors at the 
time of the conqueft. 

The conquering nation could not have commit- 
ted any confiderable ravages, fince it does not yet 
conftitute more than a tenth part of the population 
of India. There are a hundred millions of Indians 
to ten millions of Tartars. The two nations have 
never intermixed. None but Indians are farmers 
and artificers. They alone live in the country, and 
carry on the manufaftures. The Mohammedans are 
to be found in the capital, at court, in great cities, 
in camps and armies. 

It appears, that at that period when the Moguls 
entered Indoftan, they found no private property.. 
All the lands belonged to the Indian princes ; and 
it may eafily be imagined that favage conquerors, 
funk in ignorance and avarice, did not reftify this 
abufe, which is the utmoft ftreich of arbitrary 
power. That portion of the lands of the empire 
which the new fovereigns call their own, was di- 
vided into large governments, which were called 
fubahlbips. The fubahs, who were intrufted with 
the civil and military government, v/ere alfo ap- 
pointed to receive the revenues. This they com- 
mitted 
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® ® ^ ^ mitted to the care of the nabobs, whom they efta- 
V-vW biiihcd throughout thek fubahfliips; and ihefe 
again trui'leJ this bufincft to private farmers, whofe 
immediate bufinefs it was to cultivate the lands. 

At the beginning of their year, which is in June, 
the nabob’s officers agreed with the farmers f m the 
price of their farm. A kind of deed Was drawn up, 
called jamabandi, which was depofited in the chan- 
cery of the pro-vince; after which, the farmers went, 
each in his own diftrift, to look for hufbandmen, 
and advanced them confiderable funis to enable them 
to fow the ground. After harveft, the farmers re- 
mitted the produce of their grounds to the nabob’s 
officers. The nabob delivered it to the fubah, and 
the fubah paid it into the emperor’s treafury. The 
agreements were commonly for half the produce of 
the land ; the other half went to pay the charges 
of culture, to enrich the farmers, and to fubfift thofe 
whom they employed in tilling the land. In this fyf- 
tem were comprifed not only corn, which is the prin- 
cipal crop, but another produftions of the earth. Be- 
tel, fait, tobacco, were all farmed in the fame manner. 
There were alfo fome cuftom-houfes, and fome 
duties upon the public markets ; but no poll-tax, 
or any tax upon induftry. Thefe arbitrary rulers 
had not thought of requiring any thing from men 
who had nothing left them. The weaver, fitting at 
his loom, worked without folicitude, and freely dif- 
pofed of the fruit of his labour. 

This liberty extended to every kind of movea- 
bles. They were truly the property of private 
perfons, who were not accountable to any perfon 

for 
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for them. They coulJ difpofe of tliem in tlieif ^ o o 
life-time ; and, after their death, they devolved to ^ 
their offspring. The hoafes of artificers, the town- 
houfes with the little gardens belonging to them, 
were likewife accowntcd private property. They 
were hereditary, and might be fold. 

In the latter cafe, the buyer and feller appeared 
before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bar- 
gain were drawn up in writing ; and the Cothoal 
affixed his feal to the deed, to make it valid. 

The fame formality wasobferved with regard to 
the purchafe of flaves; that is, of thofe unfortunate 
men, who, under the preffure of poverty, chofe 
rather to be in bondage to one man who allowed 
them a fubfiftence, than to live under that general 
flavery in which they bad no means of procuring 
the neceffaries of life. They then fold themfelves 
for a fum of money ; and this was tranfafted in 
prefence of the Cothoal, that the mafter's property 
might not be eontefted. 

The Cothoal was a kind of notary public. There 
was one in every diftrift of a certain fi2e. It was be- 
fore him that the few deeds were tranfafted, which 
the nature of fuch a government would admit of. 
Another officer, called Jemidar, decided all differ- 
ences that arofe between man and marr j and his 
decifions were alraoft always definitive, unlefs the 
caufe was a very important one, or unlefs the ag- 
grieved party was rich enough to pay for having it 
reverfed at the nabob’s court. The Jemidar was 
likewife intruded with the police. He had a power 
of inflifting flight puniffimentsi but all capital of- 
fences 
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® ^ fenceswercrefervedforthejudgmentofthenabob,as 
/ he alone had a right to pronounce a fentence of death. 

Such a government, which was /no better than 
a dcfpotifm gradually defcending from the throne 
down to the meaneft officer, could have no other 
fpring than a coercive power conftantly exerted. 
Accordingly, as foon as the rainy feafon was over, 
the monarch quitted his capital, and refided in his 
camp. The nabobs, the rajas, and the principal 
officers, were fummoned to attend him; and in this 
manner he proceeded through all the provinces 
fucceffively, in military parade, which, however, did 
not preclude political artifice. One great man was 
often employed to opprefs another. The moft 
odious refinement of defpotifm is that of dividing 
its flaves. Thefe divifions were fomented by in- 
formers, publicly kept by the prince, who werd 
continually fpreading alarm and terror. Thefe in- 
formers were always chofen among perfons of the 
firft rank. Corruption is then at its height, when 
power can confer nobility on what is mean. 

Every year, the great Mogul fet out on his 
progrefs, more as a conqueror, than as a fovereign. 
He went to adminiller juftice in the provinces, as 
if he was going to plunder them ; and maintained 
his authority by a parade of military force, which 
makes arbitrary government a continual ftate-war. 
This manner of governing, though with legal forms, 
is very dangerous for the monarch. So long as the 
people feel their wrongs merely through the chan- 
nel of thofe who are in veiled with his authority, 
they only murmur, upon the fuppolition that the 

fovereign 
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foyereign is ignorant of them, and would not fuf- 
fer any injuftice if he knew it: but when the fove- 
reign gives it a fanftion by his prefence and by his 
own decifions, then all confidence is at an end ; the 
deception vanifiies; he was a God; now he is an 
ideot, or a wicked man. 

The Mogul emperors, however, have long en- 
joyed the fuperftitious idea the nation had conceived 
of their facred charafter. That outward pomp which 
captivates the people more than jufticc, becaufe 
men are more flruck with what dazzles their eyes, 
than with what is beneficial to them *, the richnefs 
and fplendour of the prince’s court; the grandeur 
that furrounded him in his travels ; all this kept up 
in the minds of the people thofe prejudices of fer- 
vile ignorance, which trembles before the idol it 
has raifed. The various accounts that have been 
tranfmitted to us of the luxury of the moft brilliant 
courts in the world, are not to be compared to the 
oftentatioijs pomp of the Great Mogul when he 
appears in public. The elephants, formerly fo 
dreadful in war, but which are become ufelels in 
an army fince the introduftion of gunpowder; thefe 
immenfe animals that are unknown in our climates, 
give an Afiatic monarch an air of grandeur, of 
which we have no conception. The people fall 
proftrate before their majeftic fovereign, who fits 
exalted upon a throne of gold, , glittering with pre- 
cious ftones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 
proceeds flowly, proud to prefent the mailer of a 
great empire to the refpeft of fo many flaves. Thus, 
by dazzling the eyes of men, or infplring them 

with 
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wieh terror, the Mog^ ptefcfvei and even en- 
larged their couqocffe. Aurengzdbe completed 
diem, by making bimfeif maftev of the vebole 
peninfola. All lodoilany excepting a fiiaall por- 
tion of it ;doDg the coaft of Malabar, fabmitted to 
that fuperllitious and barbarous: tyrant, who had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his father, his 
brothers,^ and his nephews. 

This infamous defpot made th^ Mogul power 
an objeft of deteftation, but he fupported it aa 
long as be lived. At bis death it was irrecover- 
ably reduced. The uacertaincy as to the right of 
fucceflion was the firft caufe of the difturbances 
that arofe after his demifc, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Only one law was gene- 
Hally acknowledged; that which cnafted, that the 
fceptre Iboold never go out of the fomrly of Ta- 
merlane ; but every emperor was at liberty to chufe 
Ihs fucceflbr^ widiout being obliged to regard the 
degree of coufanguinity. This indefinite right 
proved a fource of difeorA Young princes, whofe 
Wrth entitled them to expeft the crown, and Who 
frequently were at the h^d of a province and an 
army, fupported their claim fword-in-hand, and 
paid liule regard to the will of a monarch who 
Ww no more. This happened at the death of 
Auredgrebe. His rich fpoits were ftaioed with 
blood. In thefe convulfions of the ftate, the 
fprvngs that reftrained an army of twelve hundred 
thoufand men were relaxed. Every nabob ahUed 
at being independent, increafing the contributions 
saifed upon the people, and- kjOFening the tributes 

fent 
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fent into the emperor’s treafury. No longer was B 00 IC 
any thing regulated by law, all was carried on by 
caprice, or thrown into confufion by violent inea- 
fures. 

The education of the young princes promifed 
no remedy for all thefe evils. Left to the care of 
women till the age of feven years, tutored after- 
wards in fome religious principles, they went and 
fpent in the foft indulgences of a feraglio thofe 
years of youth and aflivity which ought to be 
employed in forming the man, and inftrufling him 
in the knowledge of life. Care was taken to 
enervate them, that they might not become dan- 
gerous. Confpiracies of children againft their 
fathers were frequent ; to prevent thefe, there- 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, 
left they Ihould be capable of a crime. Hence 
that flrocking thought of an oriental poet, that 
fathers^ whiljl their fens are living, are fondejl of 
their grandfons, becaiife they love in them the enemies 
of their enemies. 

The Moguls retained nothing of thofe hardy 
manners they had brought from their mountains. 

Thofe among them who were advanced to high 
oiEces, or had acquired large fortunes, changed 
their habitations according to the feafons. In thefe 
retirements, which were fome of them more de- 
lightful than others, they lived in houfes built 
only of clay or earth, but the inlide of which pre- 
fented every Afiatic luxury, together with all the 
pomp of the moft corrupted courts. Wherever men 
cannot raife a lading fortune, nor tranfrait it to 
VoL. II. H their 
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their pofterity, they are defiroas of crowding all 
their enjoyments in the only moment they can call 
their own. Every pleafure, and even life itfelf, is 
exhaufted in the midft of perfumes and women. 

The Mogul empwre was in this (late of weaknefs 
when it was attacked, in 1738, by the famous Tha- 
mas Konli-Kan. The innumerable armies of India 
were difperfed without refiftance by a hundred 
thoufand Perfians ; as thofe very Perfians had for- 
merly fled before thirty thoufand Greeks trained by 
Alexander. Thamas entered viftorious into Delhi, 
received the homage of theweak Mahomed; and find- 
ing the monarch ftill more ftupid than hisfubjeds, 
he fuffered him to live and to reign, united to Per- 
fia all the provinces that fuited him, and returned 
loaded with an imraenfe booty, the fpoils of Indoftan. 

Mahomed, defpifed by his conqueror, was ftill 
more fo by his fubje^ls. The great men would not 
ferve under a valTal of the king of Perfia, The 
nabobfhips became independent, paying only a fmall 
tribute. In vain did the emperor declare that the 
nabobs fhould ftill be rcmoveable ; each of them 
ftrove with all his power to make his dignity he- 
reditary, and the Iword decided every quarrel. 
The fubjefts were conftantly at war with their 
mafter, and were not confidercd as rebels. Who- 
ever could afford to pay a body of troops, pre- 
tended to a fovereignty. The only formality ob- 
ferved, was to counterfeit the emperor’s fign ma- 
nual in z firman, or warrant of inveftiture. It was 
brought to the ufurper, who received it on his 
knees. This farce was ncccffary to impofe upon 

the 
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the people, who had ftill refpeft enough remaining Book 
for the family of Tamerlane, to choofe that all au- , . 

thority Ihould, at leaft, appear to proceed from it. 

Thus did difcord, ambition, and anarchy, op- 
prefs this fine region of Indoftan. Crimes could 
the more eafily be concealed, as it was the cuftom 
of the great never to write but in ambiguous terms, 
and to employ none but obfcure agents, whom they 
difowned when they found it neceffary. Affaflina- 
tion and poifoning became common crimes, which 
were buried in the dark receffes of thofe impene- 
trable palaces, full of attendants, ever ready to 
perpetrate the blackeft afis on the leaft fignal 
from their mafler. 

The foreign troops that were called-in by the 
contending parties, completed the miferies of this 
unhappy country. They carried off all the riches 
of the land, or obliged the owners to bury them 
under ground; fo that the treafures amalTed for 
fo many ages gradually difappeared. A general 
dejeftion enfued. The grounds lay fallow, and the 
inanufaftures ftood ftill. The people would no 
longer work for foreign plunderers, or domeftic op- 
preffers. Want and famine were foon felt. Thcfc 
calamities, which for ten year'^ had infefted the 
provinces of the empire, began to vifit the coaft of 
Coromandel. The wife Nizaraal Muluck, fubah 
of the Decan, was now no more. His prudence 
and talents had kept that part of India which he 
commanded in a flouriiliing flate. The European 
merchants were apprehenfive that their trade might 
fail when it had loft that fupport. They law no 
H 2 refource 
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refource againfl that danger, but to have a ter- 

V— .yJ > ritory of their own, large enough to contain a 

number of manufadures fufRcient to make up 
their lading. 

Dupleix was the firft who confidered this as a 
prafticablc fcheme. The war had brought many 
troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped by 
rapid conquefts to procure greater advantages than 
the rival nations had obtained by a fteady conduft, 
and mature deliberation. 

He had long ftudied the charafter of the Mo- 
guls, their intrigues, their political intererts. He 
had acquired fuch knowledge of thefe matters, as 
might have been furprizing even in a man brought 
up at the court of Delhi. 1 hefe informations 
deeply combined, had convinced him that it would 
be in his power to attain a principal influence in 
the affairs of Indoftan ; poflibly, to manage them 
as he pleafed. His fpirit, which prompted him to 
attempt mor£ than he was able to perform, gave 
additional ftrengtli to his reflections. Nothing ter- 
rified him in the great part he propofed to aCt at 
the diftaiice of fix thoufand leagues from his na- 
tive country. In vain did his friends reprefent to 
Jiim the dangers attending fuch an undertaking; 
he confidered nothing but the glorious advantage 
of fecuring to France a new dominion in the heart 
of Afia; to enable her, by the revenues annexed 
to it, to defray the charges of trade and the ex- 
pences of fovereignty; and even to free her from 
the tribute which our luxury pays to the induftry 
of the Indians, by procuring rich and numerous 

cargoes. 
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cargoes, which fliould not be bought with any ex- 
ports of money, but from the overflowings of the 
new revenues. Full of this great projeft, Dupleix 
eagerly feized the firfl: opportunity that offered 
to put it in execution, and foon took upon him to 
difpofe of the fubahftiip of the Decan, and the 
nabobfhip of the Carnatic, in favour of two men 
who were ready to give up any thing he fliould 
require. 

The fubahfliip of the Decan is a vice-royalty, 
made up of feveral provinces which were for- 
merly fo many independent ftates. It extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Ganges. The fnbah has 
the fuperintendance of all the Indian princes and 
all the Mogul governors within his jurifdiftion; 
and in his hands are depofited the contributions 
that are deflined to fill the public trcafure. He 
can compel his inferior officers to attend him in all 
military expeditions he may think proper to make 
into the countries under his dominion ; but he is 
not allowed to march them into a foreign territory, 
without an exprefs order from the emperor. 

The fubahfliip of the Decan becoming vacant 
in 1748, Dupleix, after a feries of events and revo- 
lutions, in which the corruption of the Moguls, the 
weaknefs of the Indians, and the boldnefs of the 
French, were equally confpicuous, difpofed of it, 
towards the beginning of the year 1751, in favour 
of Salabat-jing, a foil of the late viceroy. 

This fucccfs fecured great advantages to the 
French fettlements along the coaff: of Coroman- 
del; but Pondicherry was a place of fuch impor- 
H j tance, 
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tance, that it was thought to deferve a particular 
attention. This town, which is fituated on the Car* 
natic, has fuch conftant and immediate connexion* 
with the nabob of that rich diftrift, that it was 
thought advifeable to procure the government of 
the province for a man whofe affefiion and fub- 
mifllon might be depended upon. The choice fell 
upon Chunda-faeb, a relation of the late nabob, 
well-known for his intrigues, his misfortunes, his 
warlike exploits, and his fteadinefs of temper. 

In return for their fervices, the French made 
him give up an imraenfe territory. The princi- 
pal of their aajuifitions was the ifland of Sering- 
ham, formed by the two branches of the Caveri. 
This long and fertile ifland derives its name and 
its confequence from a Pagoda, which is fortified, 
as moft great buildings that are devoted to pub- 
lic worfhip. The temple is furrounded with feven 
fquare inclofures, at the diltance of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet from each other, and formed 
by pretty high walls, which are proportionably 
thick. The altar ftands in the center. A Angle 
monument of this kind, with its fortifications and 
the myrteries and riches it contains, is more likely 
to enforce and perpetuate a religion, than a mul- 
tiplicity of temples and priefts dilperfed in dif- 
ferent towns, with their facrifices, ceremonies, 
prayers, and dlfcourfes, which, by their number, 
their frequent repetition, and their being per- 
formed in public, are apt to tire the people: they 
are a!fo expofed to the contempt of enlightened 
reafon, to dangerous profanations, or to the flight 

and 
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and negled of the people ; a circunrflance which 
the priefts dread more than lacrilege itfelf. The 
pricfts of India, as wife as thofe of Egypt, fuf- 
fer no ftranger to i>enetrate into the Pagoda of 
Seringham. Araidft the fables in which the hif- 
tory of this temple is involved, probably fome 
acute philofopher might, if he was admitted into 
it, trace from the emblems, the form and con- 
llruclion of the edifice, and the fuperfiitious prac- 
tices and traditions peculiar to that facred inclo- 
fure, many fources of inftruflion, and an infight 
into the hiftory of the moft remote ages. Pilgrims 
refort thither from all parts of Indoftan, to obtain 
abfolutioa of their fins, and always bring an offer- 
ing proportionable to their circumftances. Thefe 
gifts were ftill fo confiderable at the beginning of 
the prefent cenntry, as to maintain forty thoufand 
men in a life of floth ,and idlenefs. The Bramins 
of this temple, though under the reftraints of 
fubordinatlon, were feldom known to quit their 
retirement for the more bufy fcenes of intrigue 
and politics. 

Independent of other advantages which the 
French enjoyed by the acquifition of Seringham, 
the fituation gave them great influence over the 
neighbouring countries, and an abfolute command 
over the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at 
any time flop the waters that were wanted for the 
culture of their rice. 

The territories of Karical and Pondicherry got 
an acceffion of ten leagues each, with fourfcore vil- 
lages. If thefe acquifitions were not fo confiderable 
H 4 as 
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as that of Serlogbam in point of political influence, 
they were much more fo with regard to trade. 

But this was a trifling acquilidon compared to 
the territory that was gained to the north, which 
comprehended the Condavir, Mafulipatam, the 
ifland of Divi, and the four provinces of Mufta- 
fanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such 
important conceffions made the French mailers of 
the coalt for the fpace of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the bell linen in Inddllan. It is 
true, they were to enjoy the four provinces no 
longer than they fhould furnilh the fubah with a 
flipulated number of troops, and maintain them 
at their own expence; but this agreement, which 
was only binding to their honelly, gave them lit- 
tle concern. Their ambition made them already 
think themfelves in poffelTion of thofe treafures 
that had been heaped up ifi thofe vail regions for 
fo many ages. 

The ambitious views of the French, and their 
projects of conqued, were dill more vifionary. 
They pnrpofcd to obtain a ceffion of the capital 
of the Portuguefe colonies, and to feize upon the 
dillrift of a triangular form, which lies between 
Mafulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. 

In the mean time, till they could realize thefe 
brilliant chimeras, they confidered the perfonal 
honours that were laviflied upon Dupleix as a 
prefage of the greated profperity. It is well 
known, that every foreign colony is in fome de- 
gree odious to the natives; it is therefore good 
policy to endeavour to lelTcn this ayerlion, and 
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the furefl way to attain that end is, to conform ® 
as much as pofEble to the cuftoins and manners of 
the country. This maxim, which is in general true, 
is more particularly fo in countries where the peo- 
ple think but little, and is confequently fo in India. 

The inclination which the French commander 
had for Afiatic pomp, was ftill a further induce- 
ment with to him to conform to the cuftoms of the 
country. Fe was exceedingly rejoiced when he 
faw himfelf inverted with the dignity of a nabob. 
That title put him upon a level with thofe whofe 
proteftion he folicited before, and afforded him 
confiderable opportunities to pave the way for 
thofe great revolutions he meditated, in order to 
promote the important intererts he was intruded 
with. He entertained ftill greater hopes on being 
appointed governor of all the Mogul poffeffions, 
throughout an extent little inferior to the whole 
kingdom of France. All the revenues of thofe 
rich provinces were to be depofited in his hands, 
and he was accountable to none but the fubah 
himfelf. 

Though thefe agreements entered into by mer- 
chants could not be very pleafing to the court of 
Delhi, they were not much afraid of its refent- 
ment. The emperor, being in want of men and 
money, which the fubahs, the nabobs, the rajas, 
his meaneft delegates, took upon themfelves to 
refufe him, found himfelf attacked on all lides. 

The Rajaputes, defeended from thofe Indians 
with whom Alexander had been engaged in bat- 
tle, being driven out of their lands by the Moguls, 
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took Ihelter in fome mountains that are almoft 
— / inacceffible. Continual difturbanccs put it out 
of their power to think of conquefts ; but in 
the intervals of their difientions, they make 
inroads that cannot fail of harraffing an empire 
already exhaulled. 

The Patans are more formidable enemies. Dri- 
ven by the Moguls from mofl; of the thrones of 
Indoftau, they have taken refuge at the foot -of 
mount Iniaiis, which is a continuation of tne Cau- 
cafus. That fnn.ition has ftrangely altered their 
manners, and given them a fietcenefs of temper 
which they had not in a milder ciimate. "Vv <a is 
tlicir chief employment. They ferve alike under 
the banners of Indian or Mohammedan princes; 
but their obedience is not equal to their valour. 
Whatever crime they may have been guilty of, it 
is dangerous to puniflr them; for they are fo vin- 
diftive, that they will murder when they are weak, 
and revolt when they are ftrong enough to at- 
tempt any bold enicrprize. Since the reigning 
power has loft its llrcngth, the nation has flraken 
uft' t'lc yoke. Not many years ago, their generals 
carried on their ravages as far as Delhi, and did 
not quit that capital till they had plnnciercd it. 

To the novth of Indollan is a nation, wmich, 
though lately knowm, is the more formidable 
for being a new enemy. I'liis people, diftinguinied 
by the name ofScheiks, have buiiid means to free 
themfelves from the chains of defpotifm and fu- 
perftiiion, though furroiiiidt'd by nations of (laves. 
They are faid to be folio vvers of a philofopher of 
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Thibet, who infpired them with fome notions of ® 
liberty, and taught them Thelfm without any 
mixture of fuperftition. They firft appeared in 
the beginning of the prefent century; but were 
then confidered rather as a feft than as a nation. 
During the calamities of the Mogul empire, their 
number increafed confiderabiy by apoftatcs of all 
religions, who joined with them, and fought ftielter 
among them from the oppreffions and fury of 
their tyrants. To l)e admitted of that fociety, no- 
thing more is required than to fwear implacable 
hatred againft monarchy. It is aflferted, that they 
have a temple with an altar, on which Hands their 
code of laws, and next to it a fee) ter and a dagger. 
Four old men are elefled, who occaiionally confult 
the law, which is the only fupremc power this 
republic obeys. The Scheiks adlually polTefs the 
whole province of Punjal, the greatefl: part of the 
Moultan and the Sindi, both banks of the Indus 
from CalTimere to Tatta, and all the country to- 
wards Delhi from Lahot to Serhend: they can 
raife an army of fixty thoufand good cavalry. 

But of all the enemies of the Moguls, none are, 
perhaps, fo dangerous as the Marattas. This na- 
tion, of late fo famous, fo far as the obfeurity of 
their origin and hidory will allow us to conjec- 
ture, pofiefled feveral provinces of Indoftan, from 
whence they were driven by the fear or the arms 
of the Moguls. They fled into the mountains which 
extend from Surat to Goa, and there formed feve- 
ral tribes, which in procefs of time united into one 
ftate, of which Satarah was the capital. 


Most 
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Most of them carried vice and licentioiifnefs 
to all the exceffes which might be expefted from 
an ignorant people, who have cart off the yoke of 
prejudices, without fubftituting wholcfome laws 
and found learning in their Head, Tired of lauda- 
ble and peaceful labours, they thought of nothing 
but rapine. Yet this was confined to the plunder- 
ing of a few villages, and the robbing of fome 
caravans; till the coaft of Coromandel, being 
threatened by Aurengzebe, made them fenfible of 
their flrcngth, by imploring their alliftance. 

At this perio.1 they were feen coming out of 
their rocks, mounted on fmall and ill-fhapcd 
hoiTes, but flout and accuftomed to indifferent 
feeding, to difficult roads, and to cxceffive fatigue. 
The whole accoutrement of a Maratta horfeman 
conlillcd of a turban, a girdle, and a cloak. His 
proviflons were a little bag of rice, and a leather 
iKittle full of w'ater. His only weapon was an ex- 
cellent fabre. 

NorwiTHSTANorto the aflillancc of thefe bar- 
bari.ins, the Indian prince:; were forced to bend 
to the yoke of Aurengzebe; but the conqueror, 
weaig of conicinllng with irregular troops, which 
were continually r.ivaging the newly-reduced pro- 
vinces, detennincil to conclude a treaty that 
■svotild have been di(b;)nourablc, had it not been 
di<51aied by nccellity, which is Itronger than pre- 
judices, oaths, and laws. He ceded for ever to 
the Marattas the fouitii part of the revenues of 
the nccan, a fubahfliip formed out of all his ufur- 
paiions in il>e penitifula. 
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This kind of tribute was regularly paid as long 
as Aurengzebe lived. After his death, it was 
granted or refufed according to circumftances. 
The levying of it brought the Marattas in arms 
to the remoteft parts of their mountains. Their 
boldnefs increafed during the anarchy of Indoftan. 
They have made the empire tremble ; they have 
dcpofed monarchs; they have extended their fron- 
tiers; they have granted their prote^ion to rajas 
and nabobs who (trove to be independent, and 
their influence has been unbounded. 

Whilst the court of Delhi was with difFiCuUy 
contending with fo many enemies, all conTpiring 
to efFeft its ruin, M. de BulTy, who w’ith a finall 
corps of French troops and an army of Indians 
had conduced Salabat-jing to Aurengabad his ca- 
pital, endeavoured to eftabiifti him on the throne 
where he had placed him. The wealtriefs of the 
prince, the confpiracies which it occafioned, the 
firmans or privileges which had been granted to 
rivals, and other impediments, obftrufled but could 
not fubvert his projc£ts. By his means the prince 
reigned more peactably tinder the protcdlion of 
the French than could have been expected, confi- 
dering the circumflanccs of this fittiation ; and he 
preferved him ablblutcly independent of the head 
of the empire. 

Chond a-Saf,b, appointed nabob of the Carna- 
tic, was not in fo happy a lictiatiun. 'I'he Englilh, 
ever in oppofition to the fn nch, had flirred up 
a rival againft him named Mohanun.d-Ali-Kan. 
The names of thofe two princes lerved as a pre- 
tence 
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tcnce for carrying on a vigorous war between the 
two nations: they fought for glory, for wealth, 
and to ferve the pallions of their refpeftive com- 
manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Viftory declared 
alternately for each army. Succefs would not 
have been fo fluftuating, had the governor of 
Madrafs had more troops, or the governor of 
Pondicherry better officers. It was difficult to 
conjefture which of thofe two men, who were 
both of the fame inflexible temper, would in the 
end obtain the fuperiority; but it was very certain 
that neither would fubniit, whilft he had either 
troops or money left. Nor was it likely that 
either of them would foon be reduced to this ex- 
tremity, notwithftanding their amazing efforts, 
becaufe they both found fuch refources in their 
hatred and their genius, as even the moft able 
men could not have any conception of. It was 
evident that the difturbances in the Carnatic 
would not be at an end, unlefs the peace was firfl: 
fettled in Europe; and it was to be feared that 
the flame which had been confined to India for 
fix years might fpread further, d'he minifters of 
France and England obviated this danger, by 
enjoining the two companies to fix certain terms 
of agreement. They made a conditional treaty, 
which began by fufpending all hofliliiies at the 
commencement of the year 1755, and was to end 
by eftablifliing between them a perfect equality 
of territory, of ftrength, and of trade, on the coafts 
of Coromandel and Orixa. This Ilipulation had 
not yet received the fanfliou of the courts of 
1 Loudon 
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London and Verfailles, when greater intcrcfts 
kindled a frefc war between the two nations. 

The report of this great conteft, which began 
in North America, and fpread itfeif throughout 
the univerfe, reached the Eaft-Indies at a time 
when the Englilh were engaged in a terjr intri- 
cate war with the fubah of Bengal. Had the 
French been then in the fame ftatc they were foine 
years before, they would have joined with the 
natives. From narrow views and ill-judged in- 
terefls, they were deGrous of entering into a for- 
mal convention, to fccure the neutrality which 
had fublifted on the banks of the (langes during 
the lad difturbances. Their rivals amufed them 
with the hopes of fettling this convention, fo long 
as they wanted to keep them in a (late of inaction. 
But as footi as their lucceffes had enabled them to 
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make their own terms, they attacked Chanderna- 
gore. The redindion of this place was followed 
by the ruin of all the factories dependent upon it, 
and put the Englilh in a condition to fend men, 
money, provifions, and ihips, to the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, where the French were jud arrived with 
conllderable land and lea-forces. 


These forces, dcllined to profeft the fettle- 
ments of their own nation and dedroy thofe of 
the enemy, w'cre more than fudicieut to anfwer 
both thofe purpofes. The only point was to 
make a proper ufe of them ; but there w'as a 
midake in this from the beginning, as will plainly 
appear from the following obfervations. 


Before 
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Before the commencement of the war, the 
company poflefled on the coails of Coromandel 
and Orixa, Mafalipatam, with five provinces ; a 
large circuit of land about Pondicherry, which for 
a long time before had been nothing but a fand- 
bank; and an extent nearly of the fame fize in 
the neighbourhood of Karical ; and, laftly, the 
ifland of Seringham. Thefe poffelEons made four 
trads of country, too far diftant to fupport each 
other. They bore the marks of the wild fancy 
and extravagant imagination of Dup^eix, who had 
made thefe acquifitions. 

These political errors might have been amended. 
Dupleix, who compenfated for his defers by his 
great qualities, had acquired fo great an influence 
that he was offered the perpetual government of 
the Carnatic, It was the mofl: flourilhing province 
in all the Mogul empire. By Angular and for- 
tunate circumftances, it had been governed fuc- 
cellively by three nabobs of the fame family, who 
had been equally attentive to agriculture and in- 
duftry. General felicity had been the refult of 
this mild government and pubiic-fpirited condudf, 
and the public revenues had increafed to twelve 
millions *. A fixth part of this funi would have 
been given to Salabat-jing, and the reft would 
have been for the company. 

If the miniftry and the direilion, who alter- 
nately fupported and negledfed their power in 
India, had but been capable of a firm and fettled 
yefolution, they might have fent orders to their 
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agent to give up all the remote conqaefts, and to ® 

be content with that imponant fcttlcment. It w^s » < 

alone fufficient to give the French a firm eftablifli- 
raenr, a compact territory in which the fettleraents 
would be contiguous, a very large quantity of 
merchandife, provifions for their fortified towns, 
and revenues capable of maintaining a body of 
troops, which would have enabled them to brave 
the jealoufy of their neighbours, and the hatred 
of their enemies. Unfortunately for them, the 
court of Verfailles ordered that Duplcix Ihould 
not accept of the Carnatic ; and affairs remained 
as they were before that propofal. 

The fituation was critical. Dupleix was, per- 
haps, the only man who could fupport himfelf in 
it> or in his ftead the celebrated officer who had 
had the greateft lhare in his confidence, and was 
beft acquainted with his fchemes. The con- 
trary opinion prevailed. Dupleix had been re- 
called. The general, who was appointed to con- 
duit the Indian war, imagined he muft demoliih a 
ftriifture which ought only to have been fupported 
in thofe troublefome times, and difeovered his de- 
figns in fo public a manner, as contributed greatly 
to heighten the imprudence of his refolutions. 

This man, whofe ungovernable temper could 
never adapt itfclf to circumftances, had received 
from nature no qualities that fitted him for com- 
mand. He was governed by a gloomy, impetuous, 
and irregular imagination ; fo that there was a per- 
petual contraft between his converfation and hi? 
projeils, and between his projcils and his ailions. 

VoL. II. I Pallionate 
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B 0^ K Paffionate, fufpicions-, jealous, and pofirive to ex- 
cefs, he created an uoirerfal diffidence and dejeflion, 
ind excited aniraofiires never to be fnppreffed. His 
military operations, his civil government, his poli- 
tical combinations, all b®re evident marks of the 
confulion of his ideas. 

The evacuation of the iffand of Seringham was 
the principal caufe of the difafters that attended 
the war with Tanjou-r. Maffilipatam and the nor- 
thern provinces were loft, from having given up 
the alliance of Salabatjing. The inferior powers 
of the Carnatic, who no longer refpefted the French 
for the fake of their old friend the fubah of the 
Decan, completed the general ruin by efpoufing 
other interefts. 

On the other hand, the French fquadron, though 
fuperior to the Englifti, with which it had engaged 
three feveral times without gaining any advantage 
over it, at laft was obliged to leave it mafter of the 
foas, by which the fate of Indb was decided. Pon- 
dicherry, after ftruggling with all the horrors of 
famine, was forced to furrender on the 15th of Ja- 
nuary 1761. Lally had, the day before, correfted 
a plan of capitulation drawn up by the council ; 
he had named deputies to carry it to the enemy’s 
camp; and, by a contradifiion that was charafteriftic 
of the man, he gave the deputies a letter for the 
Englilhgeneral,in which he told h.\m,he would have 
no capitulation, becaufe the EngUJh were fuch people 
that they would not adhere to it. 

In taking poffeflion of the place, the conqueror 
eaufed not only the troops that had defended it, 

but 
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but all the French in the company’s fervice, to 
be ihipped off for Europe; and, not farisfied even > ^ ,1 

with that revenge, they deftroyed Pondicherry,’ 
and made that noble city a heap of ruins. 

Those of the inhabitants who were fent over to 
France, arrived in defpair, at having loft their for- 
tunes, and fecn their houfes demoliftied as they quit- 
ted the Ihore. They filled Paris with their clamours; 
they excited the indignation of the public againft 
their governor; they Impeafched him as the author 
of all their miferiesj and the fo'e caufe of the lofs 
of a floviiilhing colony. Lally was taken up, and 
tried by the parliament. He had been acculed of 
high treafon and extortion; of the firft he was 
acquitted; and the fecond was never proved; yet 
Lally was condemned to lofe his head. 

Let us afl<, in the name of humanity, wHat his 
crime was, that it Ihould be puniftiable by law? 

The awful fword of juftice was not put into the 
hands of the raagiftratc to gratify private refent- 
menr, or even to follow the emotions of public 
indignation. The law alone muft point out its own 
viftims; and, if the clamours of a blind and incenfed 
multitude could fway with the judges to pronounce 
a capital fentence, the innocent might fuffer for the 
guilty; and there would be no fafety for the citi- 
zen. In this point of view let us examine the fen- 
tence. 

It declares, that Lally ftands convifled of having 
betrayed the inter efts of the kin^y of the ftatef and of the 
India company. What is meant by betraying of in- 
terefts ? What law is there that makes it death to 
I z be 
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be guilty of this vague and indefinite crime? No 
fuch law either does or can exift. The difgrace of 
the prince, the contempt of the nation, public in- 
famy, thefe are the proper puniQiments for the mao, 
who, from incapacity or folly, has not ferved his 
country as he ought: but death, and that too opon 
a fcaffold,is deftined for crimes of a different nature. 

The fentence further declares, that Lally Hands 
convided ef vexations, exaBions, and abufe of au- 
thority. No doubt he was guilty of thefe in num- 
berlefs inftances. He made ufe of violent means 
to procure pecuniary aids; but this money was put 
into the public treafure. He injured and opprelTed 
the citizens; but he never attempted any thing 
againft their lives, or againd their honour. He 
crefted gibbets in the market-place, butcaufed no 
one to be executed- upon them. 

In reality, he was a madman of a dark and 
dangerous cad; an odious and dcfpicable man; 
a man totally incapable of command. But he was 
neither guilty of public extortions, nor treafon; 
and, to ufe the expreffion of a philofopher whofe 
virtues do honour to humanity, every one had a 
right to kill Lally, except the executioner. 

The misfortunes that befel the French in Afia 
had been forefeen by all coniiderate men, who re- 
flefled on the corruption of the nation. Their 
morals efpecially had degenerated in the voluptu 
ous climate of India. The wars which Dupleix 
had carried-on in the inland parts had laid the 
foundation of many fortunes. They were in- 
creafed and multiplied by the gifts which Sala- 

batjing 
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batjing lavifhcd on thofe who conduced him in B 0^0 K 
triumph to his capital, and fixed him on the throne. ^ ‘ 

The officers who had not (bared the dangers, the 
glory, and .the benefits of thofe brilliant wepedi- 
tions, found out an expedient to comfort themfelves 
under their misfortune; which was, to reduce the 
fipahi’s to half the number they were ordered to 
maintain, and to apply their pay to their own be- 
nefit-, which they could- eaCly do, as the money 
paired through their hands. The agents for trade, 
who had n(« thefe refources, accounted to the com- 
pany but for a very fmall part of the profits made 
upon the European goods they fold, though they 
ought to have been all their own ; and fold them 
thofe of India at a very high price, which they 
ought to have had at prime-coft. Thofe who were 
intruded with collefting the revenue of any parti- 
cular fpot, farmed it themfelves under Indian names, 
or let it for a trifle, upon receiving a handfome gra- 
tuity i they even frequently kept back the whole 
income of fuch eftates, under pretence of fome 
imaginary robbery or devallation, which had made 
it impoffible to collefi it. AH undertakings, of what 
nature foever, were clandeftinely agreed upon ; and 
became the prey of the perfons employed in them, 
who had found means to make thcmlelvcs formida- 
ble, or of fuch as were moft in favour, or richeft. 

The authorized abufe that prevails in India, of 
giving and receiving prefents on the conclufion of 
every treaty, had multiplied thefe traqfaflions with- 
out necelTity. The navigators who landed in thofe 
parts, dazzled with the fortunes which they faw in- 
I 3 creafed 
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creafed fourfold from one voyage to another, np 
longq* regarded their (hips, but as the means of 
carrying on trade, and acquiring wealth. Corruption 
was brought to itsgreateft height by people of ran|c, 
who had been difgraced and ruined at home; but 
who, being encouraged by what they faw, and im- 
pelled by the reports that were brought to them, 
refolved to go themfelves into Alia, in hopes of re- 
trieving their lhattered fortunes, or of being able to 
continue their irregularities with impunit)’. The 
perfonal conduct of the direffors made it necelTary 
for them to connive at all thefe diforders. They 
were reproached with attending to nothing in their 
office but the credit, the money, and the power it 
gave them; with giving the moft important polls 
to their own relations, men of no morals, applica- 
tion, or capacity; with multiplying the number of 
faftors without neceffity and without bounds, to 
fecure friends in the city and at court ; and, laftly, 
they were accufed of obtruding upon the public 
commodities which might have been bought cheaper 
and better in other places. Whether the govern- 
ment did not know of thefe excefles, or had not re- 
folution enough to put a flop to them, it was, by 
its b'indnefs or its weaknefs, in fome meafure ac- 
cci'iary to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in 
India. It might even without injuftice be charged 
with being the principal caufe of them, by fending 
fuch improper perfons to manage and defend an 
important fettlemcnt, which had no lefs to fear 
from its own corruption, than froin the Englifli fleets 
and armies. 


Thb 
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The misfortunes of the company abroad were ® ® o 
aggravated fey their fituation at home. It was im- 
mediately thought advifeable to lay a clear account 
of affairs before the proprietors. This difcovery the French 
oGcafioncd a general defpondency, which gave rife ^ilhaffaki 
to a variety of different fchemes, all equally abfurd. i" ^“‘*’** 
Thefe feveral fchemes were haftily difcuffed, nor 
was it poffible that any of them could be fixed upon 
by men in fuch a ftate of uncertainty and diffidence. 

The deliberations were carried on with too much 
afperity ; and time, which was of fo much confe- 
quence, was loft in upbraidings and inveflivesi 
No one could forcfee W'here thefe commotions 
would end when a young merchant of penetration 
and judgment arbfe. The proprietors liftened to 
him with attention ^ all difputes immediately fub- 
fided, and frefti hopes began to dawn. They were 
unanimous in adopting his opinion. The company, 
which the enemies to all cxclufive privileges wiflied 
to fee aboHftted, and which fo many private inte- 
refts had confpired to deftroy, ftill maintained its 
ground: but it was put upon a better footing j a 
circumftance which was abfolutely neceffary. 

Amongst the caufes that had occafioned the 
diftrefles of the company, there was one which had 
long been looked upop as the fource of all the reft ; 
this was the dependence, or rather the flavery, in 
which the government had kept that great body 
for near half a century. 

Ever fince the year 1723, the direflors had 
been chofen by the court. In 1730, a commiflary 
appointed by the king was introduced into the 
1 4 adminiftration 
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adminiftration of the company. From this period 
there was an end to all freedom of debate^ there 
was no longer any conncfl-ion between thofe who 
had the management of affairs and the proprietors; 
no immediate inrcreouiTe between the managers 
and government* All was direfted by the influence 
and according to the views of thecoma. Myffer}% 
that dangerous veil of arbitrary adminiffrarioii, 
concealed all their operations ; and it was not till 
1744 that the proprietors were called together. 
They were empowered to name Andies, and to 
call a general ineering once a year; but they were 
nor better informed of the ffate of [heir affair?, nor 
more at liberty to direft them. "I he power of 
chufing the directors was llili veiled in the crown, 
and inllead of one coniiuiflary the king cholc to 
have two. 

From this time two parties were formed. Each 
commifury had his own fcheme, his own favou- 
rites, and endeavoured to get liis own projects 
adopted. Hence arofc divifions, intrigues, infor* 
mations, and animofities, which originated in Paris, 
and extended as far as India, and there broke out 
}n a manner fo fatal to rite nation. 

Thr miniffry, Ihocked at fuch a number of 
abufes, and weary of thofe endlefs contefls, at- 
tempted to remedy them. It was imagined they 
had fucceeded, by appointing a third cominiflary. 
Tnis expedient, however, lerved only to increafe 
the evil. Defpotifm had prevailed while t])ere was 
but one*, clivifion enfued on the nomination of two; 
and from the moment three were appointed, ail was 

anarchy 
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anarchy and confufion, Thev were reduced to 

. . 

two, and pains were taken to prelervc harmony as ^ i 
much as poilible between them; and in »764 there 
was but on'% when tiic jwoprletors defined that the 
company might be brought back to its original 
form, by rchoring its freedom. 

They veiuured to icll the government, tlicy miglit 
impure the dilailers and errors of the company to 
thendclves, as the proprietors had not been con- 
cerned in the management of their affairs; that 
they could never be carried on rnofl advantage- 
oiiily borh tor them and for the flate, till this 
could be done with freedom, and till an immediate 
intercoiirfe was cftablidied between the proprietors 
and adminidrators, and between the adminidrators 
and the minidry; that whenever tliere Avas an in- 
termediate perfon, the orders given on one parr, 
and the reports made on the other, would ncccf- 
farily, in paffing through his hands, rake a tincdiire 
of Ills own private views and inclinations, fo that 
he would always be, In faft, the real and folc ma- 
nager of the company ; that fuch a manager, not 
being himfelf perfonally concerned in the affairs of 
the company, or not being a competent judge 
of them, would always facrifice the welfare and 
true iiuered of trade, to add to the tranfient pomp 
of his appointment, and to fecure the favtmr of 
placemen ; that, on the contrary, every thing 
might be expefted from a free adminidration, chofen 
by the proprietors, aiding under their infpeftion, 
and in conceit with them, and fubjeid to no kind 
of redrainc. 


Thb 
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The government was fenfible of the troth of 
thcfc reafons. It fecured the freedom of- the com- 
pany by a folemn edift; and the fame merchant, 
who by his genius had juft given it a newexiftence, 
drew up a pian of proviftonary ftatutes, for a new 
form of adininiftraiion. 

The intention of thefe ftatutes was, that the com- 
pany might no longer be ruled by men who often 
were not worthy to be its faflors; that the govern- 
ment might no further interfere than to protefl: it; 
that it might be alike prefervcd from that flavery 
under which it had fo long groaned, and from that 
fpirit of myftery which had perpetuated its cor- 
ruption ; that there fhould be a conftant intercourfe 
between the managers and the proprietors*, that 
Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoyed by the 
capitals of other commercial nations, of being a 
fea-port, might acquire a knowledge of trade in 
free and peaceable affemblies; that the citizen 
might form juft notions of that powerful tie that 
connefts all nations together, and, by informing 
himfelf of the fources of public profperity, learn 
to refpeft the merchant whofe operations contribute 
to it, and to defpife the profelEons that are deftruc- 
tive of it. 

These wife regulations were attended with hap- 
pier confequences than could poffibly be expe£led. 
A great aftivity was obferved on all fides. During 
■the five years that the new adminiftration lafted, the 
fales produced annually 18,000,000 *. They bad 
lot been fo conliderabie, even in thofe times which 

* 7 * 7 > 30 ol. 
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•bad been, looked upon as the inoft profperpos ; ® ® y ** 

for, from 1726 to 1756 inclufively, they had v 

amounted to no more than 437,;?76,284 livres f, 
which makes upon an average, in peace and \yar, 

14, 108,912! livres a year. 

It muft be confelTed, that fince the year 1764 
the profits had not been what they were before. 

The difference between the purchafe and the falc, 
which had been at lead cent, per cent, was re- 
duced to about feventy per cent. This diminution 
pf profit was owing to the want of flock, to the 
ruin of the French credit in India, and to the cx- 
qrbitant power of the viftorious nation that had 
lately fubdued thofe diflant regions. The agents 
for the company were reduced to procure money 
and goods upon the mod exorbitant terms. They 
obtained both from the Englifh merchants* who 
were endeavouring to bring over to Europe the 
immenfe fortunes they had amalTed in Afia. 

With thpfe impediments, and under theft dif- 
agreeable circumdances, was the exclufive privi- 
lege of trading to the Ead Indies exercifed, when 
the government thought proper to fufpend it. Let 
us now examine what was then the lituation of the 
company. 

Before 1764, the number of (liares amounted ^^^ures 
to 50,268. At that period the minidry, who, in are infuf- 
1,746, 1747* and 1748, had given up to the pro- Thrmdc 
prietofs tfie produce of the Chares and bonds which 
were their property, relinquifhed in their favour fubftitwed 
the fixates apd bonds themfelyes, to the number of 

t 19,135,212!. 8 s. 6 d. J 617,264!. x8s. State* 

thatfocieev 
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BOOK X 1,8 35 together, to indemnify them for the ex- 
'!.• penccs they had incurred during the laft war. 

at the time xhefe fliares having been cancelled, there remained 

or Its tic- Of 

cay. but 3^543^* 

The wants of the company obliged them to 
make a call of 400 livres * per lhare. Upwards 
of 34,000 {hares paid the call. The 4000 that 
did not were reduced, by the terms of the edift 
which empowered the company to make it, to 
five eighths of the value of thofe which had paid; 
fo that by this operation the number was reduced 
to 36,920 whole fiiares and fix-eighths. 

The dividends on the ihares of the French 
company, as of all other companies, have varied 
according to circumftances. In 1722 it was too 
livres f. From 1723 to 1745 was 150 J. From 
1746 to 1749 it was 70 §. From 1750 to 1758 
it was 80 1|. From 1759 to 1763 it was 40 f ; and 
in 1764 it was but 20 livres **. This {hews that 
the dividend, and the value of the flock, which 
always kept pace with it, was neceffarily aflPefted 
by the hazards of trade, and the fluftuation of po- 
pular opinion. Hence that prodigious rife and fall 
in the price of the Ihares, which fell in one year 
from two hundred If to one hundred piftoles |J; 
then rofe to 1800 livres §§, and foon after fell to 
700 im. Yet, in the midft of thefe revolutions, 
the flock of the company was much the fame. But 
this is a calculation which the public never makes. 

• 17I. los. t 4). 7s. 6<]. X6I. IIS. 3d. ^3!. IS. 3d. 

( 3I. tos. 1 1. ijs. ** 17s. Sd. ft 167I. iSs. 

N. B. Each piftolc is reckoned at i6s. gd. 83 L 15 s. 

§5 78I. 15s. Ill 30I. ns. 6d. 
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It is determined by the circumllance of the prefent ^ K 
moment, and always trufts or fears beyond the truth. « / <• 

The proprietors, who were under apprehenfions 
of having their fortunes reduced to half in one day, 
would no longer run the rifques of fuch a lltuafidn. 

In laying-in a frefh Hock to trade with, they de-* 
fired to fecure the remainder of their fortune in 
fuch a manner, as that the (hares (hould at all 
times bear a fettled, price, and an intereft that 
could be depended upon. The government fettled 
this matter by an edi£l ilTued out in Augnft 1764. 

The Xlllth article exprefsly fays. That, to fecure 
to the proprietors a fettled income independent of 
all future events of trade, a fufficient fund (liould 
be detached from that portion of the contraft 
which was then free, to fecure to every (hare a 
capital of 1600 livres*, and an intereft of 80 
livres f ; and that neither that interejl nor that 
capital Jhould, in any cafe^ or for any caufe whatfo- 
ever, be anfwerable for fuch engagements as the com~ 
pany might enter into after the date of this edibl. 

The company, therefore, owed for 36,920 (hares 
and fix eighths, at the rate of 80 livres J per 
(hare, an intereft amounting to 2,953,660 livres §. 

They paid for their feveral contrafts 2,727,506 
livres II, which made in all 5,681,166 livres f of 
perpetual annuities. The life annuities amounted 
to 3,074,899 livres **. The fum total of all thefe 
life annuities and annual payments was then 
8,756,065 livres ff. How the company raifed 

7 ® 1 . t 31* lOS. t 3I. lOS. § 129^1221/ 12 S. 6 ( 1 . 

II 119,328!. 7s, 9(1. 248,55x1. os. 3d. 

134^5261, 16s. 7(1.1- tt 383»577l. i6s. lod.-y. 
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money to anfwcr thefe feveral demands, lhall be 
the fiibjeft of our next inquiry. 

That great body, which had been much too 
deeply concerned in Law’s fcheme, had advanced 
him 90,000,000 of livres *. When that fyftem 
fiiilcd, the government made over to them in pay- 
)nent the exclufive fale of tobacco, which then 
brought in three millions | a year ; but they were 
left without a capital to trade with. This kept 
them in a Hate of ina£lion till 1726, when the ^o- 
vernment lent them its afliflancc. The rapid pro- 
grefs they made aftonifhed all nations, and feemed 
to promife them a fuperiority over the mod flou- 
rilhing companies. This opinion, which Was the 
general one, emboldened the proprietors to com- 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and 
trebled. They thought, as well as the public, that 
the king’s treafury was enriched with their fpoils. 
The profound fecrecy with which every thing was 
carried on, greatly Ib engthcncd thefe furmifes. 

Th’' breaking-out of the war between France 
and England in 1744 diffolved the charm. The 
miniflry, too much embarralTed in their own affairs 
to think of doing any thing for the company, left 
it to extricate itfclf. 'I'hcn, indeed, every one 
was furprized to fee that Coloffus ready to fall, 
which had never yet met with any Ihock, and 
whofe greatell misfortune had been the lofs of 
two fitips of a moderate vrdue. The company 
would have been ruined, had not the government 
in 1747 declared itfelf their debtor in the lum of 
* 3>937>500l- t 1301501- 
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180,000,000 of livres ‘^, and engaged to pay them 
the intereft of that fiim for ever at five per cent. 
This engagement, which was in lieu of the exclu- 
five fale of tobacco, is fo important a point in the 
hiftory of the company, that it would not be fuf- 
ficiently illuftrated, if we did not trace the matter 
further back. 

Th e ufe of tobacco, which was introduced into 
Europe after the difeovery of America, made no 
very rapid progrefs in France. The confumptioti 
was fo fmall, that the firft contraS, which began 
the firft of December 1674, and ended the firft of 
Offober 1680, brought in but 500,000 livresf to 
the goverment the two firft years, and 600,000 | 
the four laft ; though tiic right of ftamping pewter 
had Ireen joined to this privilege. This farm of 
the revenue was confounded with the general 
farms till 1691, when it ftiil remained united 
to them, and was rated at 1,500,000 livres § a 
year. In 1697, it became once more a feparate 
farm on the fame terms, till 1709, when it was 
increafed to 100,000 livres y more, till 1715. It 
was then renewed for three years only. The two 
firft years ought to have produced 2,000,000 of 
livres^, and the laft 200,000 ** more. At that 
period it was increafed to 4,020,000 livres j-j- a 
year; but this lafted only from the firft of Oeftoher 
1718 to the firft of June 1720. Tobacco then 
became a mercantile commodity all over the king- 
dom, and continued fo till the firft of September 

* 7, 87',, cool. t i'.StsI- I 10,250!. § 05,67,5!. 
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1721. During this fliort interval, private people 
laid in fuch a ftock, that, when it came to be farmed 
out again, it could be done but at a moderate price. 
Thiscontraft, which was the eleventh, was for nine 
years, to commence on the firll: of September 1721* ** 
to the firft of Oftober i7;?o. The farmers were to 
give 1 ,300,000 livres * for the firft; thirteen months; 
1,800,000 f for the fecond vear; 2,560,000 J for 
the third ; and 3,000,000 § for each of the laft 
fix years. This agreement did not take place, be- 
caufe the India company, to whom the govern- 
ment owed 90,000,000 livres ||, which had been 
depofitcd in the royal treafury in 1717, demanded 
the farm of tobacco, which had then been made 
over to them for ever, and which, from particular 
events, they had never yet enjoyed. Their peti- 
tion was found to be juft, and they obtained what 
they fo warmly folieited. 

They managed this farm themfelves, from the 
firft of Oftober 1723, to the laft day of Septem- 
ber 1730. The produce during that fpace was 
50,083,967 livres 1 1 fous 9 deniers ^ ; which 
made 7,154,852 livres 10 fols 3 den. a year; 
out of this muft be dedu(fted yearly 3,042,963!. 
19 s, 6d. ff for the charges of preparing the land. 

'Ihese charges were fo enormous, that it was 
thought the bufinefs, which grew every day more 
confidcrable, would be better in the hands of the 
farmers-general, who would manage it at lefs ex- 

* 56,8751. t 70,750!. J T 12 , cool. § 131,130’. 
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pence by means of the clerks they employed for ® ® ® 
other purpofes. The company accordingly farmed » ^ , --1 

it for eight years, at the rate of ^,500, 000 livres * 
for each of the firft four years, and 8,000,000 j- 
for each of the four lafl:. This contradl was con* 
tinned upon the fame terms till the month of June 
1747; and the king promifed to account with the 
company for the increafe of the produce, as foon 
as it (hould be known and afeertained. 

At this period, the king united the tobacco 
farm to his other duties, creating and alienating, 
for the ufe of the company, an annuity of nine 
millions J for ever, upon a capital of an hundred 
and eighty millions §. This large compenfation 
was thought to be due to them for the old debt of 
ninety millions || ; for the overplus of the profit 
upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; and 
to indemnify them for the expences of the negroe 
trade, for the Ioffes they had fuflained during the 
war, for their giving up the exclufive privilege of 
the trade to St. Domingo, and for the lofs of the 
ton duty, which had been fufpended ever fince the 
year 1731. Yet this compenfation has been thought 
inadequate by fome of the proprietors, who have 
difeovered, that ever fince the year 1758, upwards 
of 1 1,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have been 
annually fold in the kingdom at three livres ^ a 
pound, though it had been bought for twenty-feven 
livres ** a hundred. 

•jiS.tijl. t 350,000!. t 393,75ol- §7,875,00®). 
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B 0^0 K The nation is of a very different opinion. The 
t ^ j managers, who prevailed upon government to ac- 
knowledge fo large a debt, have been accufed of 
facrificing the intcreft of the public to that of a 
private fociety. A writer, who in our days ihould 
examine whether this accufation were well or ill- 
grounded, would pafs for an idle man. Such a 
difeuflion would be altogether needlefs, fince every 
circumffance of this tranfaftion has been made pub- 
lic. It will be fufficient to obferve, that it was with 
the nine millions * a year improperly facrificed by 
the ftate, that the company was enabled to anfwcr 
the demand of 8,756,065 livres-]- with which it was 
charged, fo that the overplus remaining to them 
amounted to about 2.^4,000 livres J of net revenue. 

It is true, they had private fimple-contraft 
debts to the amount of 74,505,000 livres ||; but 
they had in trade, in ftock, or in debts to call in, 
70,733,000 livres §; a fum nearly fufficient to 
balance their accounts. 

Their only riches confifted therefore in move- 
able and unmoveablc effefts, to the amount of 
about twenty millions and the profpeft of the 
extimffion of the life annuities, which in time muff 
bring in three millions ** a year. The aflual 
value of this article might be reckoned equal to 
a clear capital of thirty millions •fi". 

* 39’>75°l- + sSliO;?!- lod. I t ie, 675 L 
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Independent of ihefe properties, the company ® ^ 

enjoyed fonie very beneficial rights. The exclu- v— v— 
five fale of coffee had been granted them ; but as 
public utility required that an exception Ihould be 
made in 1736, vlth regard to coffee imported 
from the American iffands, they obtained by way 
of compenfation a yearly fum of 50,000 livres 
which was always duly paid. Even the privilege 
for Mocha coffee was cancelled in 1767, the go« 
vernment having allowed the importation of that 
of the Levant. The company obtained no indem- 
nification on this account. 

They had experienced a greater lofs the year 
before. In 1720 they had been invefted with the 
foie right of tranfporting flaves to the American 
colonies, ff'his fyftein foon appeared to be erro- 
neous j and it was agreed that all the merchants in 
the kingdom lliould be at liberty to carry on the 
flave trade, upon condition of adding a piffolc -j- 
per head to the thirteen livres J granted out of the 
royal treafury. Suppofing that 15,000 negroes 
were difpofed of every year in the French iffands, 
this made a clear income of 355,000 livres § for 
the company. This bounty, w’liich was allowed 
them for a trade they were not concerned in, was 
taken-off in 1767, and was made-up to them by a 
more reafonable equivalent. 

At the firff: formation of the company they had 
obtained a gratuity of 50 livres j| upon every ton 

^ 2,187]. ICS. t 9 ^* t IIS. 4d.^ 
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of goods they fhould export, and of 75* upon 
Vi II. J i„> every ton they fhoold import from abroad. The 
miniftry, upon the fupprcffion of the bounty upon 
negroes, incrcafed the gratuity upon every ton ex- 
ported toy 5 livres*, and upon every ton imported 
to 8of. If we rate both at 6000 tons a year, we fliall 
find a produce of above a million | for the company, 
including the 50,000 livres $ they received upon 
the coffee. 

Whu.* the income of the company remained en- 
tire, their expences were leffened. By the edift of 
1764, the illands of France and Bourbon were be- 
come the property of the government, who engaged 
to fortify and defend them. Py this arrangement 
the company was exonerated of two millions (j a 
year, without the leaf! detriment to the exclufive 
trade they enjoyed in thofe two iflands. 

With all thefe feemingly profperous circum- 
ftances, the debts of the company were daily in- 
creafmg. This muft inevitably happen, as their 
income, together with the profits of their trade, 
was not fufEcient to defray the expences of carry- 
ing it on, and the charges annexed to the crown, 
which amounted together to eight millions f a 
year. They might even exceed this, as by their 
nature they were fufceptible of endlefs incrcafc, 
according to the political views of government, 
which is the foie judge of their importance and 
neceffity. 

•3I. 5s. 7d.» - t jl. JOS. t 4 Jr 75 «l' §*,1871. tos. 
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In fo unfortdaatc a fituation, tbc company could ® 
not poffibly fupport iifclf without the aifidance m- ^ 
of government. But for fothc time paft the cOira- 
cil of Lewis XV. had appeared to be very indif* 
ferent about the exiftence of that great body. At 
lad an arret of council was iffued, bearing dat6 
the i;?th of Anguft i7<S9> by which the king fuf- 
pended the exclufive privilege of the India com- 
pany, and granted to all his fobje^fs the liberty 
of navigating and trading beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope. However, in granting this unex* 
pefted freedom, the government thought propet 
to lay it under fome reftraint. The arret which 
opens this new traft to private navigators, requires 
them to provide thcmfelves with paffports, which 
are to be freely given by the adminiftrators the 
India company. It obliges them to make their re- 
turns to Port i ’Orient, and no where elfe. It eda- 
blifhes a <tuty by way of Indulto on all goods im- 
ported from India ; which, by a fecond arret of 
council, ifiued on the fixth of September following, 
was fixed at five per cent, on all goods coming 
from India and China, and at three per cent, upon 
all commodities of the growth of the iflands of 
France and Bourbon. 

The arret of the 13th of Auguft, by only fuf- 
pending the privilege of the company, feemed tjo 
leave to the proprietors the power of refuming it: 
but, as they faw no probability of ever being able 
to do this, they wifely determined to liquidate their 
concerns in fuch a manner, as to fecure their credi- 
tors, and the remains of their own fortunes. 

K3 
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■ ’ For this, pjirpofe they offered to give up to the 
' i king all the oorapaRy’j Ihips, thirty m number} 
all , the- wafthoufes' and Other buildiugs belonging 
to them at Port rOrient and in India; the prO': 
perty of their fa£loriea, .with the manufaihires dcr 
^pdent on' them.ii all naval and military .ftpres; 
and, laftly,' eight hundred flaves 'whic.h they had 
teiecved in the iflands. All thefe articles were 
valued - at thirty millions ? by the proprietors, 
tsdio at ■ the fame time demanded the payment of 
46,500,000 livrcs t which were due to them by 
the, government. 

The king agreed to the propofa), but chofe to 
leffen the purchafe-money : not that the effe6is were 
not of itill greater value while they remained in 
■the hands of the company ; but, being made over to 
the ^government, they brought an additional incum- 
brance upon it. So that, inftead of 46,500,000 
livres J which the proprietors demanded, the 
prince, to clear all accounts with them, created a 
perpetual annuity for their benefit of 1,200,000 
Iivres§, upon a capital of thirty millionsjj. The edift 
for that purpofe was ifi'ued out in January 1770. 

This new contra<it the company mortgaged for 
twelve millions which they borrowed upon lifp 
annuities at ten per cent, and by a lottery in Fe- 
bruary following. This money was borrowed to 
enable them to fulfil the engagements they had 
entered into when they undertook the lafl: expedi- 
tions ; but it was infufficient; fo that, finding 

*1,311,500!. t 1,039, 37 sl- § 5^>50 o1" 
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tlljgmMTCs utterly unable to raife more, the pro- 
prietors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, 
made over their whole property to the king, ex- 
cept the capital that had been mortgaged to the 
proprietors of the (hares. 

The principal articles comprized in this ceffion, 
cpnfifled in the abolition of 4,200,000 livrcs * in 
life annuities; of that part of the contrail of nine 
millions f which exceeded the capital of the 
lhares ; of the hotel of Paris; of the India goods 
expefted home in 1770 and 1771, fuppofed to be 
worth 26,000,000 of livres J; and, laftly, of 
three or four millions § of debts, to be called in 
from debtors who were moftiy folvent, in India, 
in the ifles of France and Eourbon, and at San 
Domingo. The proprietors engaged at the fame 
time to furnifli the king with a fum of 14,768,000 
livres (1, to be raifed by way of a call, which was 
fixed at 400 livres f per (hare. The government, 
in accepting thefe fcyeral offers, engaged on their 
part to pay all the perpetual and life annuities 
which the company was bound to pay; all their 
other engagements, amounting to about forty- 
five millions ; all the penfions and half-pays 
granted by the company, amounting to 80,000 
livres f f a-year; laftly, to (land to all the charges 
and rifques attending a liquidation that inuft necef- 
farily continue fome years, 

♦ 1*3,7 50I. t 393 . 75 ° 1 - J i,i 37 . 50 ol- § About 153,000!. 
upon an average, U 646,100!. ^ 17!. lo*. ** 1,968,750!. 
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The capital of each lhare, which by the edift 
of Auguft 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres -f, 
bearing an intereft of 80 livrcsj, the king now 
raifed to 2500 livres §, bearing intereft 125 livres j| 
a year. The nev/ intereft was made fubjeft to 
a deduiftion of a tenth, and it was agreed that this 
deduftion fhpuld be annually appropriated to the 
paying off of the (hares by lot, on the footing of 
their capital of 2500 livres ; fo that the intereft 
on the (liares thus paid off, would incrcafe the 
finking fund fill the whole of the (hares was 
finally paid off. 

These refpeclivc conditions are recorded in an 
arret of council, of the Sth of April, including 
a report of the deliberations held the day before 
in a general meeting of the proprietors, and con- 
firmed by letters patent bearing date the 2 2d of 
the fame month. In confcqucnce of thefe agree- 
ments, the call has been paid, a fufficicncy for the 
reimburlement of the fliares, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty, has been taken out every 
year, and the fimple-contraft debts of the company 
have been duly paid when their time was elapfed. 

From all thefe particulars, it is no eafy matter 
to frame an idea of the acftual mode of exiftence 
pf the India company, and of the legal date of the 
trade they carried on. This company, which at 
prefeni has no property, no bufinefs, no objeft, 
pannot however be confidered as being entirely 

+ 70I. I jl. 'OS- § 109I. 7S. fid. 
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defiroycd, fmce the proprietors have referved the ® ® ^ 
joint flock that was mortgaged for their fharesj 1 ' j 

and that they have a common cheft, and deputies 
to fuperintend their intercfls. On the other hand> 
their charter has been fufpended ; but it is only 
fufpended, and is not included among the articles 
which the company has ceded to the king. The 
law by which it was granted is flill in force ; 
and the fhips that are fitted out for the Indian 
feas, cannot fail without a permifllon in the name 
of the company. So that the freedom which has 
been granted is but a precarious one-, and if the 
proprietors fliould offer to refume their trade, with 
a fufficient flock to carry it on, they would have 
an undoubted right to do it without any new law 
to impower them. But except this nominal right, 
which in fa<fl is much the fame as if it did not 
exifl, as the proprietors are not in a condition to 
exercife it ; all their other rights, properties, and 
fa£lories, are now in the hands of government. 

Let us take a curfory view of thofe fettlements, 
beginning with Malabar. 

Between the provinces of Canara and Calicut," 
lies a diflrift which extends eighteen leagues along French 
the coafl, and is at moll feven or eight leagues 
broad. The country, which is very unequal, Malabar, 
abounds with pepper and cocoa-trees. It is di- 
vided into feveral lefs diflrifls, fubjefl to as many 
Indian lords, who are all vaffals to the houfe of 
Colaflry. The head of this Bramin family is 
always to confine his whole attention to what con- 
cerns the worfhjp of the gods. It would be be- 
neath 
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ftoop to profane matters ran 4 , 
,i the reins of government are given to his nearcft 
relation. The country is divided into two pro- 
vinces. In the largeft, called the Irouvenate, is 
the Englilh failory of Tcllichery, and the Dutch 
faftory of Cananor. Thefe two nations fliare the 
pepper trade between them ; but the Englilh com- 
monly carry off 1,500,000 pounds weight, and 
there fcldom remains more than 500,000 for the. 
Dutch. 

The fecond province, called Cartenate, extends 
but five leagues along the coaft. Here the French 
were called-in by the natives in 1722, with a view 
to engage them to aft againft the Englilh ; but an 
accommodation having taken place, and made their 
afliftance unneccirary,they were forced to relinquilh 
a poll where they promifed themfelves fome advan- 
tages. Fired with refentment and ambition, they 
returned in greater numbers in 1725, and elta- 
blilhed themfelves fword-in-hand on the mouth of 
the river Mahe. Notwithftanding this aft of vio- 
lence, they obtained of the prince, who governed 
that diltrift, an exclufivc right to the pepper trade. 
This favour was fo great an advantage to them, 
that it gave rife to a colony of 6,000 Indians, who 
cultivated 6,350 cocoa trees, 3,967 areka, and 
7,762 pepper trees. Such was the ftate of this 
icttlement, when the Englilh made themfelves 
matters of it in 1760, 

. The fame fpirit of deftruftion that they had Ihcwn 
in all their conquefts, influenced them at Mahe. 
Their intention was to pull down the houfes, and 

difperfe 
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4ifperfe' the inhabitants. The fovercign of that 
country diffuaded them from their porpofc. All 
was fpared, except the fortifications. When the 
French returned to their factory, they found cverf 
thing much in the fame condition as they had left 
it. It is their intereft to fecure the advantages 
they enjoy, and it is no lefs incumbent on them t^ 
endeavour to improve them. 


m 

iy>‘ 


Maiie is furrounded with hills, on which were 
crefted five forts, that no longer exift. Thefe 
works were too numerous, though fome precau» 
tions are abfolutely neceffary. It is not proper 
to be perpetually expofed to the depredations of 
the Nayers, who have formerly attempted to plun* 
der and deftroy the colony, and who might pof*» 
fibly have Hill the fame intentions, in order to pot 
themfelves under the proteftion of the English at 
Tellichery, which is but three leagues dlflant 
from Mahe. 


Besides the polls requifite to fecure th/ place 
jtfelf, it is very neceffary to fortify the entrance 
of the river. Since the Marattas have got fea- 
ports of their own, they infeft the fca about Ma- 
labar with their piracies. Thofe banditti even 
•attempt to land wherever they think there is 
fome booty to be got. Mahe would not be fecure 
from their attacks, if it contained money or com- 
modities to tempt them. 

The French might make themfelves ample 
amends for any expences they fhould incur, if 
they did but carry on their trade with fpirit and 
Ikill. Their faflory is the bell fituated for the 

pepper 
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pepper trside; and the country would afford 
2,^0,000 pounds weight of that commodity. 
What could not be confnmed in Europe might be 
fold in China, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. 
A pound of pepper would ftand them in twelve 
fous*, and they would fell it for twenty^ five or 
thirty f. 

This advantage, confiderable as it is, would 
be increafed by the profits upon European goods 
which would be carried over to Mahe. Thofe 
who are beft accfuainted with that factory are of 
opinion, that it will be an eafy matter to difpofe of 

400.000 weight of iron, 200,000 of lead, 2 5,000 
of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight of gun- 
powder, 50 anchors or graplings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 5»,ooo ells of fail'Cloth, a good quantity 
of qhickfilvef, and about 200 ca/ks of wine or 
brainy, for the French fettled in the colony, or 
for the Englilh in the neighbourhool. Thcfe 
feveral articles together would produce at lead 

384.000 livres of which 153,600 ^ would be 
clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 per cent. 
Another advantage attending this circulation is, 
that there will always be a dock in the faftory, 
which, will enable them to purchafe the product 
tions of the country in the feafons of the year 
when they are cheaped. 

The greated obdacle to trade is the cudom- 
houfe edablilhed in the colony. Half the duties 
belong to the fovereign of that country, and this 
has always been a fubjedt of contention. The 

About 6d. t About is. 4 d. on an average. J i6,8ool. 
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Engltlh of Tellichery, who laboured under 
fame grievance, have found means to prevent all > ‘ . 

difputcs about thcfe duties, by paying a certain 
yearly fum as an equivalent. The French m^ht 
do the fame ; but they cannot expe^ that the 
prince would agree to it, iinlefs they previoufly 
pay him the fums he has lent, and no longer re- 
fufe him the tribute ftipulated for the benefit of 
living peaceably upon his territories. Matters can- 
not be fo eafily adjufted at Bengal. 

France has engaged, by the treaty of 1763, to 
creft no fortifications and keep no troops in that the French 
rich amd extenfive country. The Englilh, who ** 
are fovercigns there, will never fuffer the French 
to deviate from what they have required. So that 
Chandernagore, which before the laft war reckoned 
60,000 fouls, and has now but 24,000, is, and 
always will be, entirely an opap place. 

To this misfortune of a precarious fituation 
may be added injuries and hardlhips of every 
kind. Not fatisfied with the polTefiion of unlimited 
authority, the Englilh have been guilty of the 
moft fcandalous enormities. Th^J^have infulted 
the French in their work-fliops; feduced their 
workmen, cut the linens off of the looms ; infiftei 
that the manufa£lurers Ihould do no work but for 
them in the three belt months of the year; and 
that their own ladings fiiould be picked out and 
completed, before any thing was removed out ©f 
the work-Ihops. The fcheme winch the. French 
and Dutch had contrived together, of makiag an 
exa^ effimate of the number of weavers, taking^ 

3 only 
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K oiriy half between them, and leaving the rel! to 
the EngllQj, has been confidered as an infult. 
That ruling nation have proceeded fo far as to 
declare, that they would have their faftors buy 
the goods inChandcrnagore; and the French have 
been forced to fubmit to this hardfhip, or they 
would have been excluded from every market 
in Bengal. In a word, they have fo much 
abufed the unjuft right of viftory, that a philo- 
fophcr might be tempted to wilh for the ruin of 
their liberty, were not the people infinitely more 
oppreflive and cruel under the government of one 
man, than under a government tempered by the 
influence of many. 

As long as things remain upon the prefent foot- 
ing in that opulent part of Afia, the French will 
meet with perpetual hardlhips and mortifications, 
and therefore no folid and lafting advantage can 
accrue to trade. They would be refcued from 
tills difgrace, if they could exchange Chanderna- 
gore for Chatigan. 

Chatigan is fituated on the confines of Arracan. 
The Portuguefe, who in the days of their profpe- 
rity endeavoured to get all the important pofts in 
India into their own hands, made a confiderable 
eftablifliment at that place. Thofe who were fet- 
tled there threw off the yoke of their native coun- 
try, when it became a part of the Spanifti domi- 
nions, chufing rather to turn pirates than to be 
Haves. They long infeftcd the neighbouring coafts 
and feas with their depredations. At laft they were 
attacked by the Moguls, who raifcd a colony upon 

their 
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tfeeir mins, powerful enough to prevent any in- 
roads which the people of Arracan and Pegu might 
be tempted to make into Bengal. This place then 
funk into obfeurity till 1758, when the Englilh ar- 
rived and fettled there. 

The climate is healthy, the waters excellent, and 
provifions are in great plenty; the landing is eafy, 
and the anchorage fafe. The continent and the 
ifland of Sandiva make a tolerable harbour. The 
rivers Barramputri and Etki, which are branches 
of the Ganges, or at leaft communicate with it, 
greatly facilitate commercial operations. If Cha- 
tigan is further off of Patna, Caffimbuzar, and 
fome other markets, than the European colonies 
on the river Hughly; it is near Jogdia, Dacca, and 
all the manufadtures of the lower river. It is a 
matter of no confequenee, whether Ihips of bur- 
den can or cannot enter the Ganges on that fide, 
as the inland navigation is never carried on but 
with boats. 

. Though the knowledge they had of thefe ad- 
vantages had determined the Englilh to feize upon 
Chatigan, we are apt to think they would have given 
it up at the laft peace, to get rid of the French, 
and remove them from a place which lies too near 
them, and which long habit has endeared to them. 
We even prefume, that at Chatigan the Englilh 
would have defifted from thofc conditions they 
required at Chandernagore, which (lamp a dif- 
grace upon the poffeffors, more detriroeatal to' 
the fchemes of commerce than it is poffible to 
conceive. Trade is a free profeffioo. The fea, ‘ 
7 the 
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tbe voyages, the rifque, and the vicijffitudee of 
fortune, all infplre a love of Independence* This 
gives life and fpirit to trade, which, when coa-* 
£ned, laogdJies, and is loll. 

The prefent opportunity is, perfiaps, a favour- 
able one, to think of the exchange we propofe. 
The fortifications which the Englilh had begun 
to ereft at Chatigan having been thrown down 
by frequent earthquakes, they have taken a diihke 
to the place. As to the French, this incotive- 
nience, great as it is, would be preferable to that 
of living in a defencelefs towns It is better to 
ftrive againlt nature th^n againll men, and be 
expofed to the IhoC'ks of the earth than to the 
infults of nations. The French, though refirained 
at Bengal, fortunately meet with foitie compenfa- 
tioD, enjoying a better fituation on the coaft of 
Coromandel. 

To the north of that very cxtcnfive cbaft, they 
poffefs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry. 
Tbia faftory, which has no land belonging to it, 
and is fituated nine miles from the mouth of the 
rivet Ingerbm, was formerly a very flourilhing 
orte. Ftom miftaken- motives it was neglefted about 
the year 1748. It would, however, afford goodt 
to the value of 4 or joo,ooo livres'*, as the cof- 
tOkl manufafiarree are very confiderable in that 
neighbourhood^ and die cottons remaikably fine 
and good. It hafir be^n found by eiperience to bo 
t> gtod mixkit for difpoling of European cloth. 
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The trade of this place would be mote lucrative, ® O 
if they were not obliged to Ihare the profit with 
the Englifh, who have a fmall fettlement within 
two miles of the French. 

' The competition is much more detrimental tp 
their intereft at Mafulipatam. The French, who 
formerly were mailers of the whole town, but have 
nothing left now except the fa^lory they had before 
1749, cannot poflibly contend with the Englilh, 
who make them pay duty for all their imports and 
exports, and enjoy befides all the favour in their 
own trade which fovereignty can command. Things 
being thus circumftanced, the French confine their 
dealings to the purchafe of fome fine handkerchiefs 
and other callicoes, to the value of 150,000 livres*. 

It is far otherwife at Karical. 

That town, fituated in the kingdom of Tan» 
jour, on one of, the branches of the Caleroon, 
which will bear Ihips of 150 tons burden, was 
ceded to the company in 1738, by a dethroned 
king, who was in want of prote£lion. Having been 
reftored before he had fulfilled his engagements, he 
retraced the gift he had made. A nabob attacked 
the place with his army, and in 1739 gave it up to 
the French, who were in friendlhip with him. 

Soon after this, the ungrateful and perfidious 
prince was ftrangled by the intrigues of his uncles; 
and his fucceffor, who had inherited his enemies 
with his throne, being defirous cf obtaining the 
friendlhip of a powerful nation, confirmed them in 
their pofeffioi). The Englilh took the place in 1 760, 
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and blew up the fortifications. It was afterwards re- 
ftorcd to the French, who returned thither in 1 765. 

In its prefent fiate, Karical is an open place,, 
which may contain 15,000 inhabitants, moft of 
them employed in weaving ordinary han<fter- 
chiefs and cottons, for the wear of the natives, 
The territory belonging to it, which has been con- 
fiderably increafed by the conceffions which the king 
of Tanjour made in 1749, is now once more what 
it was at firft, two leagues in length, and one 
league in the broadeft part. It is compofed fif- 
teen hamlets, of which one only deferves our no-r 
tice; this is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and con- 
tains no lefs than 25,000 fouls. They weave anc^ 
paint Perfians that are pretty fine, fit for Batavia 
and the Philippine iflands. The Coolies and Mo? 
hammedans have fmall veffels, with which they 
trade to Ceylon, and along the coaft. 

France may draw annually from this fcttlc- 
ment, two hundred bales of cottons or handkerr 
chiefs fit for Europe, and a large quantity of rice 
for the fubfiftence of her other colonies. 

All goods bought at Karical, Yanam, and Ma- 
fulipatain, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief 
fettlement of the French in India, 

This town, which rofe from fuch fmall begin- 
nings, in time became q great, powerful, and fa- 
mous city. The ftreets, which are all ftrait, and 
mofl of them broad, are lined with two rows of 
trees, which keep them cool evep in the heat of 
the day. The moft remarkable public edifices 
we a mofque, two pagodas, two churches, and 
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jthe governor’s houfe, which is reckoned the moft 
magnificent building in the eaft. They had erefted 
g fmall citadel in the year 1704 ; but it is of no 
pfe, fince they have been allowed to build houfe^ 
all round it. To fupply the lofs of this defence, 
jhree fides pf the town had been fortified with a 
rampart, a ditch, baftions, and a glacis which 
was unfinifhed in fome places. The road was de- 
fended by fome batteries judicioufly placed. 

The town, which was full a league in circum- 
ference, contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 
4000 were Europeans, Mellees, or Topafles. There 
were at moft 10,000 Mohammedans; the reft were 
Indians, 1 5,000 of which were Chriftians, and the 
others of feventeen or eighteen different cafts or 
tribes. Three villages, dependent on the itown^ 
might contain 10,000 fouls. 

Such was the ftate of the cplony, vvhen the 
lEnglilh made themfelyes mafters of it in the be- 
ginning of the year 1761, utterly dcftroyed it, and 
turned out the inhabitants. Others may, perhaps, 
jexamiqe whether the barbarous right of war could 
juftify fuch enormities. Let us turn away our eyes 
from fo many cruelties committed by a free, mag-r 
nanimous, and enlightened nation ; and confider 
only the refolution France has taken to reftore 
Pondicherry to its former fplendour. Every thing 
concurs to juftify the wifdom of this choice. 

This town, hke all others on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, has no harbour, but it has a much more 
commodious road. The lliips can anchor clofc to 
jbe fhore^ under the cannon of the fortifications. 
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Book territory, which is three leagues long and one 

1 . league broad, is nothing more than a barren fand- 

bank on the fea-coaft ; but the greateft part is fit 
for the culture of rice, vegetables, and a root called 
chaya, which is ufed in dying. Two fmall rivers 
that crofs the country, but are not navigable, afford 
excellent water for the fame purpofe, particu- 
larly for the blue dye. Three miles to the north- 
eaft of the town is a hill, which rifes a hundred 
toifes above the level of the fea, and is a guide to 
Ihips at the diftance of feven or eight leagues ; 
which is a very confiderable advantage upon fo flat 
a coaft. At the top of this hill is a very large 
body of water, that has been collefting for ages, 
and, after rcfrelhing and fertilizing a fpacious ter- 
ritory, flows down to water the grounds about Pon- 
dicherry. Laflly, the colony is favourably fituated 
for the reception of provifions and merchandife from 
theCarnatic, the kingdoms of My fore and Tanjour. 

Such were the important reafons which deter- 
mined France to rebuild Pondicherry. As foon as 
her agents appeared on the nth of April 1765, 
the unfortunate Indians, who had been difperfed 
by the calamities of war, and by political intrigues, 
flecked thither in great numbers. By the begin- 
ning of the year 1770, there were 27,000 who 
had rebuilt their ruined houfes. They are all 
brought up in the idea that no man can be happy 
who does not die in the very place where he firfl 
faw the light. This prejudice, fo pleafing to them, 
and which it may be fo ufeful to keep up, will 
undoubtedly make them all return, as foon as the 
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totm is inclofed. The weavers, the dyers, the 

painters, the merchants, thofe who have fome pro* > < 

perty to preferve, only wait for this fecurity to fol- 
low their inclination. 

In their prefent ftate, the French faftories in 
India are very expenfive, and the returns from 
them inconfiderable. Unfortunately this difadvan- 
tage is not compenfated by the iflands of France 
and Bourbon, which have not attained to that de- 
gree of profperity that might be expefted. 

The latter of thefe iflands was much extolled; Prefem 
but more fpeculation than induflry was bellowed 
upon it, and the owners loft their time in conjee- French in 
tures concerning the ufe it might be put to. orFiance, 

Some were inclined to make a mart of it, where all 
India goods Ihould center. They wore to be brought 
thither on India bottoms, and then {hipped on board 
French veftels, which were never to go any further. 

A double advantage was thought to arife from this 
febeme ; firft. In the lelTening of expcnccs, as both 
the pay and the maintenance of India failors is very 
trifling; and, fecondly, in the prefervation of the 
{hips crew's, which are often deftroyed by too long 
a voyage, and ftill more frequently by the climate, 
efpecially at Bengal and at Arabia. This fyftcm, 
which ought, perhaps, to have been adopted, was 
confidered as impracticable, on account of the fup- 
pofed ncceflity of maintaining a formidable fleet 
on the feas of Afia, to prevent or check the in- 
fults that are often committed in thofe parts. 

Others were of opinion that the inhabitants of 
the Iflc of France Ihould be allowed to trade to 
L 3 India, 
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India, which they hid never yet been fuffered to doi 
The fupporters of this fyftem maintained that the 
propofed freedom would prove an abundant fource 
of wealth to the colony, and confequently to the 
mother-country. They might be in the right, but 
the trials that have been made have not proved fuc- 
cefsful; and, without examining whether this in- 
novation had been judicioufly conduced, it was re- 
folved that the ifland fliould be entirely confined to 
agriculture. 

This new regulation gave rife to frefti mifiakes. 
Men were fent from Europe to the colony, who 
neither underftood hufbandry, nor were accuftomed 
to labour. The lands were diflributed at a venture, 
and without diftinguifliing what v/as to be cleared 
from what did not want it. Money Was advanced 
to the planters, not in proportion to their induftryj 
but to the interell: rhey could make with the go- 
vernment. The company, who got cent, per centi 
upon the commodities the colony drew from Eu- 
rope, and fifty per cent, upon thdfc that were fent 
in from India, required that the produce of the 
country Iholild be delivered into their ware-houfes 
at a very low price. The oppreffion of the mono- 
prdy was aggravated by the tyranny of endlefs 
and iieedlefs fervices. To complete the misfortunes 
of the colony, the company, who had kept all the 
power in their own hands, broke the engagements 
they had entered into with their fubjefts, or rather 
with their flaves. 

Under fuch a government, no improvements 
could be expefted. Nothing was carried on with 
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fteadinefs. The culture of cotton, indigo, fugar, 
arnotto, peppery tea, cocoa, were all tried, but with 
To little attention, that no advantage was procured 
from them. In purfuing chimerical projefts, the 
effential cultures were neglefted: Though in the 
year 1765, there were in the colony 1469 white 
people, befides the troops; 15S7 Indians or free 
negroes; 11,881 flaves; their produftions did not 
amount to more than 320^650 pounds weight of 
wheat, 47,430 pounds of riccj 1,570,040 pounds 
of maize, 142,700 pounds of kidney-beans, 1 35,500 
pounds of oats. Thofe who had an opportunity of 
feeing and obferving the agriculture of the Ifle of 
France, found it little better than What they had 
feen among the favages. 

Some ufeful alterations have been made in the 
colony fmee it has been in the hands of government. 
The culture of coffee has fince been introduced 
there, as it had long been at Bourbon. This has 
been attended with fo much fuccefs, that there is 
reafon to expeft, that fix or feven millions weight 
may, in time, be gathered, if a ptudent adminifira- 
tion will only fupply the means of improving this 
culture ; fince) without fuch affiftartce, no colony 
can poffibly profper. Thefe hopes have been en- 
couraged by the profpeft of another advantage. 

It is well known that, for ihefc two hundred 
years, the Dutch have been enriching themfclves 
by the fale of cloves and nutmegs. To fecure to 
themfelves the exclufive trade of theffe articles, they 
have enflaved or utterly deftroyed the nation that 
was in poirelfion of thofe fpices ; and, left the price 
L 4 of 
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of them Ihould fall even in their own hands, they 
have rooted up inoft of the trees, and frequently 
burn the fruit of thofe they had preferved. This 
infamous avidity, which has fo often excited the 
indignation of other nations, fo ftrongly exafperated 
Mr. Poivre (who had travelled all over Afia as a 
naturalift and a philofopher), that he availed him- 
felf of the authority he was intrufted with in the llle 
of France, and fent men into the Icaft frequented 
parts of the Moluccas, to fearch for what avarice 
had hitherto witholdcn from the reft of the world. 
The labours of thofe intrepid and fagacious naviga- 
tors in whom he confided were crowned with fuccefs. 

On the 2.4th of June 1770, they brought to the 
IQe of France 400 nutmeg-trees; 10,000 nutmegs, 
either growing or ready to grow; 70 clove-trees, 
and a cheft of cloves, fome of which were grow* 
ing, and already fprung up. 

This rich prize was diftributed amongft the 
colonifts, to try all the different foils, and every 
afpeft. Moft of the young plants died, and the 
reft will not probably bear any fruit. But, what- 
ever may happen, the llle of France muft always 
be allowed to be one of the moft valuable poffef- 
ficns for any nation clefirous of trading to Afia. 

It is fituated in the African feas, juft at the 
entrance of the Indian ocean. As it lies a little 
out of the common track, its expeditions can be 
carried on W'ith greater fecrecy. Thofe who wifli 
it was nearer our continent, do not confider that, if 
it were fo, it w’ould be impoflible to reach the 
coafts of Malabar and Coromandel in a month’s 

time, 
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Hme, and the tnoft diftant gulphs in two months 
at moll, which is an ineftimable advantage to a 
nation that has no fea-port in India* This illand, 
though in the fame latitude as the barren and 
fcorching coafts of Africa, is temperatfc atid 
healthful. The foil is ftony, but tolerably fertile* 
Experience has Ihewn that it will produce moll of 
the necelTaries, and even of the luxuries of life. 
Whatever it may want may be fupplied from 
Madagafcar, which abounds with provilions ; and 
from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have re- 
tained their fimplicity of manners, and a talle for 
hufbandry. The iron that may be wanted, and 
cannot be procured from thofe two iflands, might 
be digged out of their own mines. 

Great Britain fees, with a jealous eye> her 
rivals poflefled of a fettlement which may prove 
the ruin of her flourilhing trade with Afia. At 
the breaking-out of a war, her utmoft efforts will 
certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her 
richeft treafures. What a misfortune for France, 
Ihould fhe fuffer herfelf to be deprived of it! 

Yet this is by no means improbable, if wecon- 
fider that hitherto there has been no fettled plan 
for fortifying this ifland ; that the means huve 
always been wanting, or mifapplied ; that the 
miniftry of Lewis XV. have conflantly waited for 
the difpatches of the adminiftrators to come to a 
determination, juft as one would wait for the 
return of a courier from the frontiers. Far from 
fuppofing that the beliegers would meet with an 
infurmountable refiftance, it is to be feared they 
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would fuccced in their dcfign by the forces Aey 
have in India, without any fuccours from Europe. 

But it is now time to deliver our opinion with- 
out referve. Whoever furveys the coafls of the 
Ille of France, muft be aftoniflied to fee them 
every w'here acceffible to boats. Though they are 
furrounded with reefs, there arc many bays where 
troops may be landed under cover of the fhips guns. 

In thofe parts of the ifland where veflels art 
obliged to keep further out, the fea is fo calm and 
fmooth between the reef and the land, that boats 
may come up in the night without the leaf! danger. 

If in fome places between the reef and the land 
the water is rooihallow for the boats to come alhore^ 
there the troops may land, becaufe the water will 
not come up to their knees. The fea is fo calm 
between the land and the reefs, that this landing 
may be elTeded v.'ith the greateft fafety. A retreat 
is more cafily fecured in cafe of refiftance, and the 
boats will be lefs expofetl while the landing is car- 
ried on. 

This is the trtic idea we arc to frame of the Ifle 
bf France •, for, if w'e Ibmetimcs meet with a point 
Vhere a boat cannot land, wc are fure of finding 
an opening at tw’cnty toifes to the right or Icfti 
The enemy therefore will never attempt to force a 
landing, unlcfs they are loo ralh and ignorant of 
the I'miation. As it is impoffible to guard a coaft 
that mcafures forty leagues, there will always be 
fome dcfcncclcfs place fit for landing. 

During the laid war, batteries had been erected 
till round the iilantl, which, pointing to the fea^ 

could 
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Could only fire upon (hips anchored at a diftance, 
br under fail. Some able engineers have clifco- 
vered that thefe batteries, ereded at a great ex- 
pellee, ferved no other purpofe but to divide the 
forces; that they would be left without defence, 
as they were ufelefs; and that they would not refift 
the fire of the (hips, which the beft fortification^ 
cannot (land againft. They are now abandoned, 
and nothing has been fubftituted in their room. 

The harbour on the north- weft fide is the capi- 
tal part of tile ifiand, and muft be the enemy’s 
principal objed in their plan for an attack. The 
nature of the ground will not admit of fortifying 
it in fuch a manner as to enable it to ftand a fiege. 
This Ihonld be fecured from a furprlfe; and a cen- 
tral fpot in the internal part of the country (liould 
be fortified, from whence, by means of communi- 
cations properly difpofed, the forces of the colony 
might be fent with expeditioh to any part where 
they might be wanted. 

With fuch a poft of defence as a laft rcfource, 
the enemy would be obliged to fight a number of 
battles before the ifiand could be fubdued. Nei- 
ther could this be effeded, if the roads cut through 
the woods, and which lead from the internal parts 
of the ifiand to the fea-fiiore, were fo artfully con- 
trived as to facilitate the march of the belieged 
towards the fhore, and at the fame time to obftrud 
the progrefs of the enemy towards the inland parts. 
The nature of the country will admit of this : it 
full of ravines which muft be crofted, and of moun- 
tains which interrupt the march. It is aneafy mat- 
ter to feize the inoft advanrageous fituation. 

However; 
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However, there is fo neceffary and abfolutc a 
connexion between the Ifle of France and Pondi- 
cherry, that thofe two poffeflions are entirely de- 
pendent on each other; for, without the Ifle of 
France, there would be no proteftion for the fet- 
tlements In India ; and, without Pondicherry, the 
Ifle of France would be expofed to the invafion of 
the Englifli from Alia as well as from Europe. 

The Ifle of France and P(>n'!ichcrry, when con- 
fidcrod as having a neceffary and mutual connec- 
tion, will be a fccinlty to one another. Pondi- 
cherry will prote6f the Ifle of l^’rance, as being the 
rival of Madrafs, which the Englifh mufl always 
cover with their land and fea forces; and, on the 
other hand, the Ifle of France will always be ready 
to fuccour Pondicherry, or to acl offenfivcly, as cir- 
cuinflances fhall require. 

From rhefe principles it appears how neceffary 
it is to put Pondicherry immediately in a ftate of 
defence. Ever iince the year 1764, private incereft, 
fhat clafhes with that of the nation, has made it a 
juatfer of doubt which was the beft plan of forti- 
fication for this important place. Confidcrable fums 
have already been expended upon this point, and 
ivitliout any cffc61, becaufe they have been fuccef- 
fively laid out upon contrary fyftemSk It would 
be nccdlefs to dwell upon the niifchicfs attending 
t'’cre perpetual irrefolutions. 

When the Ifle of France and Pondicherry are 
once pur in a proper pofture of defence, trade may 
then be thought of, which ceafed to exifl from the 
Uioment it became free. Indeed the voyages to 
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China have continued ; thofe to the iflands of France 
and Bourbon have even increafed : but, except one 
or two expeditions, which were owing to particu- 
lar circumftances, no prudent merchant has fent 
his property to Malabar, Coromandel, or Bengal; 
and the few, who have ventured to do it, have been 
ruined. It could not be othervvife ; and yet no in- 
ference can be drawn from thence in favour of ex- 
clufive privileges. 

It may be remembered, that the ruin of the com- 
pany, which would have happened of itfelf, was 
haftened by avarice and animofity. Political views, 
which had had no fliare in this event, had not paved 
the way for the gradual introdufiion of that public 
and open trade which was to fupply the place of the 
trade carried on by an exclufivc charter. The hid- 
den tranfition, therefore, from one to the other, 
could not polTibly fucceed. Before the new fyflem 
had been adopted, private merchants ought to have 
been infcnfibly, and by degrees, employed to conti- 
nue the commerce in lieu of the company. They 
Ihould have been indrufled how to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the fevcral branches of a 
trade to which they were utter Ilrano;crs. It would 
have been necefiary to allow them time to form 
conncidions in the factoiies ; and to favour and 
affill: them in their fird expeditions. 

But all thefc precautions would dill have been 
infuflicient to infurc the luccefs of the French traders 
in India. It was impofiilde they diould be able to 
drive againd the Eng iidi, who, being maders of every 
br^iRch pf trade, and in all places, had ail tlic advan- 
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tages refulting from power, and from the loofe prin- 
ciples which profperity infpires, to enable them to 
defeat all attempts of this kind. In whatever man- 
ner, therefore, ' pr in whatever lhape, the trade of 
France was carried on, it was a neceffary confequence 
of the fituation of affairs that it muft fuffer greatly. 
It would undoubtedly meet with lefs oppofition, if 
the court of Verfailles were to put the fettlements 
in India in a condition to grant that proteftion whiclt 
every fovereign owes to his fubjefts throughout his 
dominions. This oppofition would ftill be leflened 
in a greater degree, if the Britifh miniftry would 
watch over the execution of treaties with that ftea- 
dinefs which juftice requires. But this oppreffion, 
equally difgraceful to the nation that fuffers from 
it, and to the nation which allows it, can never be 
.effe<flually removed, but by reftoring the balance 
between them ; and unfortunately this cap only be 
done by a war. 

Far be it from us to fuggeft any idea that would 
tend to rekindle the flames of difeord. Rather let 
the voice of rcafon and philofophy be heard by 
the rulers of the world. May all fovereigns, after 
fo many ages of error, learn to prefer the virtuous 
glory of making a few men happy, to the mad am- 
bition of reigning over wafted regions, and people 
groaning under the weight of oppreflion! May all 
men become brethren, accuftom themfelves to con- 
fidcr the univerfe as one family under the eye of 
one common father ! But thefe wifhes, which are 
thofe of every fenfible and humane man, will ap- 
pear as idle dreams to ambitious minifters, who 
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bdd the reins of empire. Their bufy and reftlefs 
difpofition will ftill flied torrents of blood. 

Some pitiful commercial interefl: wiil again arm 
the French and the Englifti. Though Great Bri- 
tain, in moft of her wars, has aimed chiefly at 
deftroying the induflry of her neighbours; and 
though the fuperiority of her naval forces may 
ftill keep up this hope, which has fo often been 
difappoiqted ; we may fafely foretell that flie would 
chufe to remove the feene of affion from the feas 
of Afia, where Ihe would haye fo little to gain, 
and fo much to lofe. That power is not ignorant 
pf the fecret vyiflhes formed on all fides for the over- 
throw of an edifice, which eclipfe* all the reft. The 
fubab of Bengal is fecretly exafperated that he has 
not even the appearance of authority left. The 
fubah of the Decan is incoufolable to fee his com- 
merce under the controul of a foreign power. The 
nabob of Arcot endeavours to difpel the jcaloufies 
of his tyrants. The Marattas are exafperated tq 
find nothing but obftacles to their depredations. 
All the powers ip thofe parts, either are actually 
enflaved, or think themfelves on the eve of being 
fo. England, we may prefurac, would not wifli to 
fee the French at the head of fuch a confederacy. 
On the contrary, we may venture to foretell that 
a ftrift neutrality for India would be the wifcfl 
plan they could purfue, and one they would molt 
readily adopt. 

But would this fyftem be as eligible for theit 
rivals? Certainly not. The French are aware, 
thaf warlike preparations made at the Ifle of 

France 
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Bdok France might be employed with advantage; that 
. ‘ . the conquefts of the Englifh are too cxtcnfive not 

to be open to attacks; and that, fince their expe- 
rienced officers are returned home, the Britifli pof- 
felfions in Indoftan are only guarded by young 
people, who are more intent upon making their 
fortunes than upon military exercifes. It is, there- 
fore, to be prefumed, that a warlike nation would 
eagerly feize an opportunity of repairing their 
former misfortunes. At the fight of their flandards, 
all thefe opprefled fovereigns would take the field; 
and the rulers of India, furrounded with enemies, 
and attacked at once on the north and on the 
fouth, by fea and by land, would infallibly be 
overpowered, 

Then the French, confidered as the deliverers 
of Indoftan, would emerge from that ftate of hu- 
miliation into which their own raifconduft hath 
plunged them. They would become the idols of 
the princes and people of Afia, provided the revo.- 
lution they brought about proved to them a leflbn 
of moderation. Their trade would be extenfive 
and flourifhiug, fo long as they knew how to be 
juft. But this profpcrity would end in fome fatal 
cataftrophe, Ihould an inordinate ambition prompt 
them to plunder, ravage, and opprefs. To give 
ftability to their fituation, they muft even, by 
noble and generous proceedings, oblige their rivals 
to overlook their advantages. No great degree of 
magnanimity will be requiiite, patiently to view 
fhe operations of the northern nations of Europe 
ip the feas of Afia, 
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^rade of Denmark, OJlend, Sweden, Prujfta^ 

Spain, and RuJJia, to the Eajl Indies. Some 
important inquiries concerning the connec- 
tions of Europe with India. 

I T is the general opinion, that, in the earliefi: ® ^ 

limes, a people called the Cimbri polTefled, at ». 
the extremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- 

J ^ revolu- 

fonefus, now known by the name of Holftein, tions in 

Slefwic, and Jutland; and that the Teutones lived 
in the adjacent iflands. Whether thefe people had 
or had not the fame origin, certain it is, that they 
came out of their forcfts, or out of their marfhcs, 
together in a body, and as one nation, and pene- 
trated among the Gauls, in quefl: of booty, glory, 
and a milder climate. They were even preparing 
to crofs the Alps, when Rome tl’ought it was proper 
to item a torrent which carried all before it. Thofe 
barbarians triumphed over all the generals that 
proud republic fent to opj)olc them, till the memora- 
ble a’ra when they were totally defeated by Marius. 

Their country, which became almofl; a dclert 
after that terrible cataftrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, vvho, being driven by Pompey 
out of that vaft fpace between the Euxine and the 
Cafpian fea, inarched towards the north and weft 
,of Europe, fubduing all the nations they foun4 
in their way. They conquered Ruffia, Saxony, 
yoL. II. M Wcftphalia, 
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1 0^0 K Leing maflacred, or giving up all their property 
> ’ , to redeem their lives. 

This propenfity to plunder was a natural con- 
fcquence of the favage life of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu- 
cation they received ; but it was more particu- 
larly the effrtft of the religion of Wodin. That 
viftorious impoftor improved, if we may be 
allowed to fay fo, the natural fiercenefs of thofe 
nations by his fanguinary tenets. He ordered 
that all the implements of war, fuch as fwords, 
axes, and lances, fliould be deified. The moll 
facred engagements were confirmed by thefe in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lance 
fet up in the middle of a plain, was the fignal for 
prayer and facrifice. Wodin himfelf at his death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was 
the firft deity of thofe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were ftained and confecrated 
with human blood. His followers thought they 
honoured him by calling him the god of armies, 
the father of flaughter, the deftroyer of mankind, 
the promoter of difeord. The warriors, when 
they went to battle, made a vow to fend him a 
certain number of fouls, which they devoted to 
him. Thefe fouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, either to proteft thofe who fought valiantly, 
or to mark out the happy viiflims he referved for 
himfelf; that thefe followed him to the regions 
of blifs, which were open to none but warriors. 
The people ran to death, and to martyrdom, to 

pbtain 
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obtain this reward. This belief increafed their ® 9^ ^ 
natural propenfity war, till it grew to enthu- » 
liafm, and to a religious thirft for blood. 

Christianity overthrew all the ideas reful- 
ting from fuch a fyftem. Its miflionaries endea- 
voured to bring their profelytcs to a fedentary life* 
that they might be fit to receive their inftruc- 
tions. They gave them a difguft for their roving 
life, by fugge'fting to them other means of fub- 
fiftence. They were fo fortunate as to infpire 
them with a love of agriculture, and more efpe- 
cially of filhing. The great plenty of herrings, 
which then came in flioals to their coafts, afFordecj 
them an eafy means of procuring food. Whep 
they had fet apart a fufficient quantity of thefe 
fifh for their own ufe, in order to preferve it, 
they bartered the remainder for fait. This inter- 
courfe was encouraged at its rife by one common 
faith, new profpefls, mutual wants, and great 
fafety. Such a total revolution enfued, that, fmce 
the converfion of the Danes and Norwegians, not 
a fingle inftance is to be found in hiftory of their 
expeditions and depredations. 

The new fpirit, which feemed to animate Nor- 
way and Denmark, could not fail of extending their 
communication with the other nations of Europe. 
Unfortunately it W'as intercepted by the afccndant 
which the Hanfe towns had acquired. Even when 
that great and fingular confederacy fell into decay, 
Hamburgh ftill maintained the fuperiority it had 
obtained over all the fubjefts of the Danifli domi- 
nionsi They were beginning to break the bands 
M 3 that 
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Book that had fubjefted them to this kind of monopoly* 

1 j when they were induced to undertake the naviga- 
tion to the Eaft Indies by an incident that de- 
ferves to be noticed. 

Denmark ^ DuTCH faftor, named Bofehower, being: fent 

begins to ^ ^ ^ r ^ 

carry on a by his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce 

Indk." with the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfelf 
with that monarch, that he became chief of his 
council, his admiral, and was created prince of 
Mingone. Bofehower, intoxicated with thefe 
honours, hadened to Europe, to make a parade 
of them before his countrymen. He took great 
offence at the coldnefs with which thofe republi- 
cans received the titled flave of an Afiatic court ; 
and was fo highly provoked at it, that he went 
over to Chrifliern IV. king of Denmark, and 
offered him his fervices, and the intcreft he had 
at Ceylon. His propofals were accepted. He 
failed in 1618, with fix lliips, three of which 
belonged to the government, and three to the 
company that had affociated themfelves to carry 
on a trade to India. His death, which happened 
in their paffage, put an end to the hopes they 
had conceived. The Danes met with a very bad 
reception at Ceylon; and their chief, Ove Giedde 
de Tomraerup, faw no other refource than to 
carry them to Tanjour, a part of the continent 
nearefl to that ifland. 

Tam JOUR is a finall ftate, which is but a hun- 
dred miles in its greateft length, and eighty in 
its greateft breadth. It is of all that coaft the 
province that bears the greateft quantity of rice. 

3 This 
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This natural wealth, added to a variety of ufeful 
manufaftures, and a great plenty of roots for 
dying, makes the public revenue amount to near 
five millions *. Its fertility is owing to its being 
watered by the Caveri, a river which comes down 
from the mountains of Gate. At upwards of 
four hundred rniles from the head, it divides into 
two dreams. At the entrance of Tanjour, the 
eadern branch takes the name of Coleroon. The 
other retains the name of Caveri, and fub-divides 
again into four branches, which all flow within 
the kingdom, and preferve it from that terrible 
drought which burns up the red of Coromandel 
for the greated part of the year. 

This happy fituation made the Danes wilh to 
form a ^ttleraent in Tanjour. Their propofals 
met with a favourable reception. They obtained 
a fruitful and populous territory; on which they 
built Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortrefs of 
Dannebourg, fufficient for the defence both of 
the road and the town. On their part, they en- 
gaged to pay an annual homage of 16,500 livresf, 
which is continued to this time. 

Circumstances were favourable for edablifli- 
ing a large commerce. The Portuguefe, who 
groaned under the oppreffion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble eflbrts to preferve their pof- 
feflions; the Spaniards fent no fliips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iflands; and the Dutch 
were folely intent upon engrofling the fpice trade. 

418,750!. t About 724I, 
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The Englifli felt the elFcfis of the didurbancei 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
thefe powers could not fee this new rival without 
regret, but none oppofed it. 

In confequence of this, the Danes, who fet out 
with a capital of lio more than 855,2^3 livres *, 
tarried on a pretty confiderable trade in all parts 
of Ind ia. Unhappily the Dutch company acquired 
fuch a fuperiority, as to exclude them from the 
itnarkets where they had traded moft advantage- 
biifly; and, by a ftill greater misfortune, the dif- 
fentions, that rent the north of Europe, would 
not permit the mother-country to attend to fuch 
remote concerns as thole of this fettlement. The 
Danes at Tranquebar infenfibly fell into contempt, 
both wi'h the natives, who value men only in 
proportion to their riches, and with the rival na- 
tions, whofe competition they could not fuftain. 
They were difeouraged by this inferiority; and the 
company gave up their charter, and made over 
their fettlemcms to the government, as an indem- 
nification for the fums it had advanced. 

A NEW company was formed in 1670 upon 
the ruins of the old one. Chriftiern V. gave 
them, in fhips and other c(re<fls, to the value of 
310,828 livres, 10 fousi"; and the adventurers 
advanced 732,600 livres J. This fecond under- 
taking, which was entered upon without a fuf- 
ficient fund, proved ftill more unfuccefsful than 
the firft. After a few voyages, the faftory of 

• About 37,3501. +13,5951. i4t. iid.l t 3 J> 05 <l. 5s. 
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I'ranqticbar was left to itfelf. Their ftaall terri- 
tory, and two velTels that they freighted for the 
merchants of that country, were the only means 
they had to fupply the inhabitants and their garri- 
fon. Thefe refources fometimes failed them; and, 
to fave themfelves from the effe^is of famine, they 
Were reduced to mortgage three of the four baftions 
that conftituted their fortrefs. They were fcarce 
able to fit out a fliip for Europe once in three years 
with a very moderate carga 

PiTV feemed to be the only fentiment that fo 
defperate a fituation could infpire. But the ever 
watchful jealoufy and fufpicious avarice of other 
nations, ftirred up an odious war againfl the Danes. 
The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequently inter- 
cepted their communication with his territory, at- 
tacked them in 1689, in the very town of Tran- 
quebar, at the inftigation of the Dutch. That 
prince had nearly taken the place after a fix months 
fiege, when it was fuccoured and faved by the 
Englifh. This event neither was, nor could be, 
attended with any important confequences. The 
Danifli company declined daily, and was at length 
totally ruined in 1730. 

Two years after this, a new company was formed, 
which ftill fubfifts. The favours that were heaped 
upon it, to enable it to carry on a free and advan- 
tageous trade, plainly fliew of what importance this 
commerce appeared to the government. The char- 
ter of the company is fettled for forty years. What- 
ever belongs to the fitting out of their fliips is ex- 
empted from all duties. The workmen they employ, 

whether 
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® K whether, natives or foreigners, arc not tied down 
Y , * to the regulations of particular companies, which 

are a reftraint upon induftry in Denmark, as well 
as in other countries in Europe. They are not 
obliged to ufe ftampt paper in their tranfadlions. 
They have an abfolute jurifdiflion over the per- 
fons they employ j and the fentences pafled by 
the directors arc not liable to be reverted, unlefs 
the puniihmcnt is capital. To remove even the 
appearance of conftraint, the fovereign has re- 
nounced the right he has of interfering in the ad- 
miniftration of their affairs, as being chief pro- 
prietor. He has no influence in the choice of 
officers, whether civil or military, and has only 
referved to himfelf a power of confirming the office 
of governor of Tranquebar. He has even bound 
himfelf to ratify all political conventions they may 
think proper to make with the Afiatic powers. 

In return for fo many indulgences, government 
has only required one per cent, upon all merchan- 
dize of India and China which (liould be fent 
abroad, and two and a half percent, upon all that 
fliould be confumed at home. 

The grant containing the above conditions was 
nq fooner confirmed, than adventurers were fought 
for; and, to engage them the more eafily, the 
flock was diftinguiffied into two different kinds. 
The firft, called Jixed, was that, in which all the 
effefts the old company had in Europe and Alia 
were deflined to be invefted. The other flock 
was called variable, becaufe every year it was 
regulated by the number, the lading, and the 

eipence 
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cxpence of the (hips the company thought pro- ® ^ 

per to fit out. Every proprietor may chufe whe- > '■ -> 

ther he will be concerned in thefe expeditions, 
the profits of which are fettled at the clofe of 
every voyage. If any one fhould decline to run 
the rifque, a circumftance which has never yet 
happened, the chance would then be offered to 
another. By this arrangement, the company be- 
came permanent by the _fixed, and annual by the 
variable flock. 

It feeraed a difficult matter to ftate the fliare 
of expence that each of thefe funds was to bear. 

Every thing was fettled with more eafe than was 
expefled. It was agreed that the variable Ihould 
only pay the neceffary expenccs for the purchafe, 
the fitting out, and the cargoes of the fliips. 

All other charges were to be defrayed from the 
fixed flock, which, by way of compenfation, was 
to take up ten per cent, upon all India goods 
which fhould be fold in Europe, and five per 
cent, upon all that fliould be fent out from Tran- 
quebar. This continual addition to the fixed 
flock has fo increafed the capital, that, inflead 
of four hundred fliares at 1125 livres *, which 
was the original flock of the company, it now con- 
fifls of fixieen hundred fhares at 1687I. 10s. -f. 

It was fettled at this number in 1755; and the 
duties, which went to the increafe of the fixed 
flock, have ever fince been applied to the increa- 
fing of the dividend, which till then had been 
taken upon the profits of the variable flock. 

*49!. 4s. 4(1. t 73 l. l6s. i(J. *. 
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Every proprietor, though but of a Angle Ihare, 
has a vote at the general meetings. A proprietor 
of three jfharcs has two votes; a proprietor of five 
has three votes; and fo on in the fame proportion to 
twenty fhares, which entitle the proprietor to twelve 
votes ; but no man can have any greater number. 

When the charter was renewed for twenty years 
in 1722, fome new regulations were made. It has 
been ftipulated, that no member of the company 
Ihould at any time have more than three votes, 
and that none Ihould be allowed to give his vote 
in writing or by proxy. 

Denmark trades to the fame parts of Afia as 
other European nations. The pepper brought 
from Malabar does not, upon an average, exceed 
fixty thoufxnd weight a year. 

Every circumftance would lead us to imagine 
that their trade mull: be confiderable on the coaft 
of Coromandel. They are in poffeffion of an ex- 
cellent territory ; though it is but two leagues in 
circumference, the population amounts to thirty 
thoufand fouls. There are about ten thoufand in- 
habitants in the town of Tranquebar ; and twelve 
thoufand more in a large village, where they work 
at ordinary manufaftures. The reft are ufefully 
employed in fome fmaller villages. Three hun- 
dred Danes, fifty of whom compofe the garrifon, 
are the only Europeans in the fettlement. The 
cxpence of maintaining them amounts to no more 
than 96000 livres * a year, which is nearly the 
income drawn from them. 


* 4,20ol. 
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The faftors of the company haTC but little 
bufmefs to tranfaft. Two Ihips only are difpatched 
once in three years ; which convey no more than 
1 800 bales of ordinary cotton, and whofe freight 
does not exceed 1,500,000 livres *. The faftors 
themfelves do not know how to improve their 
leifure to the advancement of their own private 
fortune. They have no other expedient than to 
lend the fmall capital they have at their difpofal 
to Indian merchants at a high intereft: and in- 
deed Tranquebar, though an ancient fettlement, 
has not that appearance of induftry and opulence 
which is obfervable in more modern fettlements 
which have been conduced with fpirit and /kill, 
The French, driven out of their own fettlements, 
had contributed to give it fome degree of impor- 
tance; but, upon their leaving it, the fettlement 
fell again into the fame languid ftate as before. 
Yet the fituation of the Danes in Coromandel 
is not fo bad as at Bengal. 

Soon after their arrival in Afia, they difplayed 
their flag on the Ganges. Their ill fuccefs foon 
obliged them to quit it, and they never appeared 
there again till i755' Commercial jealoufv, which 
is become the ruling paffion of our age, - has fruf- 
trated their views upon Bankibafar, and they have 
been reduced to fix in the neighbourhood of that 
-place. The French, who alone had fupported the 
new faftory, found a refuge there during the 
calamities of the laft war, and every alTiftance that 
friendfhip and gratitude could offer. Few fhips 
# 05,6251. 
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HOOK come thither dlre^Ily from Europe* Since 1757 
. . there have been but two ; both their cargoes toge^ 

ther had coft but 2,160,000 livres * at home* 
The trade to China being lefs tedious and lefs 
liable to obftacles, the Danilh company has pur- 
fued it more warmly than either that to the Ganges 
or to Coromandel, which require a previous flock. 
They fend a large {hip every year, and frequently 
two. The teas, which were their chief return, 
were moftly confumed in England. The acquifi- 
lion that kingdom has made of the Ifle of Man, 
which was the ftaplc for that contraband trade, by 
depriving the Danes of that market, mufl necefla- 
rily lelTen their dealings with China. 

The annual fales of the company now amount 
to 6,500,000 livres T* It is not probable that 
they will incrcafe much. We know their expedi- 
tions are eafily made, and at a trifling expcnce. 
Their failors, though not fo venturous as thofc of 
fome other nations, have prudence and experience. 
The iron they fend to India is found in the mines 
of Norway. The government pays them a very 
high price for the faltpetre it obliges them to bring 
home. The national manufaftures are neither fo 
numerous nor fo much encouraged as to be any 
hindrance to their fales. They can eafily difpofe of 
their goods all over the North, and in fome part of 
Germany. They have good laws, and their whole 
conduft deferves the higheft encomiums. Perhaps, 
there is not any company that can be compared to this 
in the honefty and prudence of their tranfaftions. 

* 94,500!. t iS 4 , 375 l- 
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Notwithstanding all thefe advantages, the BO^K 

Danifh company will always be in a declining ■ ^ 

ftate. The confumption c 5 their commodities 
will never be very great, in a region which nature 
has doomed to poverty, and which induftry itfelf 
cannot enrich. The mother country is neither po- 
pulous nor powerful enough to alFord them the 
means of extending their commerce. Their (lock 
is fmall, and will always continue fo. Foreigners 
will not truft their money in the hands of a body 
which is under the controul of arbitrary power in 
an abfolute monarchy. With a fyftcm of laws 
that would do honour to the beft-conftituted re- 
public, they muft fuffer all the hardfhips of flavery. 

A defpotic government, with the heft intentions, 
can never have it in its power to do good. Tire 
firft fteps taken by fuch a government are, to de- 
prive the fubje£ls of that free exercife of their 
will which is the true fource of their aftivity; 
and, when this fpring of aftion is once broken, it 
can never be reltored again. It is mntual confi- 
dence that connefls mankind, unites their interefts, 
and promotes trade. Whereas arbitrary power 
puts an end to all confidence, becaufe it excludes 
every idea of fecurity. 

The projeft formed in 1728, of transferring 
the company from Copenhagen to A Irena, could 
not have remedied thefe inconveniences. The 
(hips, indeed, would have been more eafily dif- 
patched, and would not have been expofed to the 
danger of lofing their voyage, which fometirnes 
happens from the ice they meet with in the Sound; 

but 
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but we cannot agree with the authors of the 
fcheme, that the vicinity would have induced 
the Hamburghers to hazard their capitals upon a 
trade for which they had always expreffed an aver- 
fion. So that we may venture to affirm, that 
England and Holland were guilty of a needlefs 
a£l of tyranny, when they oppofed this domeftic 
plan of a free and independent power. Their 
anxiety with regard to Oftend was better 
grounded. 

That knowledge of trade and government^ 
and that found philofophy, which infenfibly fpread 
over all Europe, met with invincible obftacles ia 
fome monarchies. Thefe improvements could not 
reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly in- 
tent upon projefts of war, and aggrandizement 
by conquefts. The Englifh and Dutch, whofe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increafing her commerce, her fettleraents, and her 
navy, excited enemies againft her on the continent, 
and lavilhed immenfe fums upon the houfe of 
Auftria, which were employed againft France ; 
but, at the peace, the luxury of one crown reftored 
more riches to the other than it had taken from it 
by the war. 

The power of the houfe of Auftria, which ought 
to be formidable from the extent of its dominions, 
is confined by reafon of their fituation; for moft 
of its provinces are diftant from the fea. The foil 
of the country yields but a fmall quantity of wine, 
and few of the produftions that are fo much valued 
by other nations,' It affords nejthcr oil, filk, nor 

g fm? 
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line wool, which are in fo much repute. Thisftate BOOK^ 
bad no pretenlions to opulence, and knew not how « - ; .jJ 
to be frugal. With the ufual luxury and pomp of 
great courts, it gave no encouragement to induftry 
and manufactures, which might have fupplied the 
means of indulging that expenfive tafte. The con« 
tempt in which it has always held the fciences, 
prevented its progrefs in every thing. Artifts will 
never be eminent in any country where they are 
not affifted by men of learning. Sciences and arts 
mull both languifh, wherever a freedom of think- 
ing is not allowed. The pride and intolerant fpiric 
of the Houfe of Aiiflria kept her vafr domains in 
a ftatc of poverty, fuperftition, and a rude kind of 
luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly fo celebrated 
for their aCfivity and induUry, retained nothing of 
their ancient fplendour. Not a fingle Ihip was to 
be feen in the harbour of Antwerp; it was no 
longer the ftore-houfe of the North, as it had been 
for two centuries pall. Bruffels and Louvain, far 
from fupplying other nations with their cloathing, 
bought their own of the Englifh. That valuable 
article, the herring-filhery, had paffed from Bruges 
to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and fome other towns, 
found their linen and lace manufactures decreafe 
daily. Thofe provinces, placed between the three 
mod enlightened and mod trading nations in Eu- 
rope, had not been able, with all their natural 
advantages, to fupport fo powerful a competition. 

After driving fome time againd oppreffion, againd 
impediments multiplied by ignorance, and againd 
Vot. II. N the 
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the privilege which a rapacious neighbour ex- 
torted from the continual wants of government, 
they were totally fallen to decay. 

Prince Eugene, as great in a political as be was 
in a military capacity, with a mind fuperior to every 
prejudice, had been long in fearch of the means of 
enriching a power, whofe boundaries he had fo 
greatly enlarged ; when a propofal was made to him 
of eflablilhing an India company at Oftend. The 
firft contrivers of this fcheme had very extenfiva 
views. They pretended that, if this undertaking 
could be accompliflied, it would excite a fpirit of 
indiiftry in all the ftates under the dominion of the 
houfe of Auftria ; would fupply that power with a 
navy, one part of which would be in the Netherlands, 
and the other at Fiume and Trieft; would refeue it 
from the kind of dependence it was ftill under for 
the fubfidies from England and Holland ; and render 
it formidable to the coafts of Turkey, and even to 
the city of Conftantinople. 

The able mlnitler, to whom this was addreired,was 
very fenfibleof thevalneof fuch overtures ; he would 
not, however, be too precipitate. To accuftom his 
own court and all Europe to this new eftablifliment, 
he ordered that two fhips Ihould be fent out to India 
in 1 7 1 7, with only his own paffports. Their voyage 
was fo fuccefsl'ul, that more were fent out the fol- 
lowing years. Every expedition proved fortunate; 
and in 1722 the court of Vienna thought it was ne- 
ceffary to fecure the property of the adventurers, who 
were for the moftpart Englilh and Dutch, by the moft 
advantageous charter that ever had heca granted. 

The 
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The new company, which had a capital of twenty 
millions divided into ten thoufand fhares, appeared 
with advantage in all the markets of India. They 
made two fettlements, that of Coblom between Ma- 
drafs and Sadrafpatnam, on the coaft of Coroman- 
del; and that of Bankibafar, on the Ganges. They 
were even in fearch of a place where their (hips 
might touch for refrefhments, and had turned their 
views upon Madagafcar for that purpofe. The 
company were fo fortunate as to be able to repofe 
an entire confidence in their agents, who had (hewn 
a degree of refolution fitfficient to fnrmount every 
obftacle that jcaloufy had thrown in their way ; and 
a fliare of underflanding which had extricated them 
from all the fnares that had been laid for them. 



This confidence was (till increafed by the richnefs 
of their returns, and the value of their (hares, wdiich 
brought in fifteen per cent. It is not to be fup- 
pofed they would have been difappointed, had not 
their projefts been oppofed by political intcrefts. 

To give a clear idea of the reafons of this policy, 
we muft trace the rubjc^> from the beginning. 

When Ifabella had font out (liips to facilitate 
the difeovery of America, r.r.d which proceeded as ftruftion 
far as the Philippine iflancis, Europe was funk 
in fuch a ftate of ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all lubjcfls of Spain, who were 
not natives of Caflilc, from navigating to the hhift 
and Weft Indies. I'hat part of the Low Countries 
which had not recovered its liberty, having been 
ceded in 1598 to the infanta Ifabella, on her mar- 
riage with the archduke Albert, the new fove- 
N 2 reigns 
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® oo reigns were required to enter into a folemn engage^ 

t ■■ . ineut, not to have any concern in this trade. When 
thefe provinces were again united to the monarchy 
in 16^8, no alteration was made in this odious fti- 
pulation. The Flemings, juftly offended at being 
abridged of the right, which all people are by na- 
ture entitled to, of trading wherever other nations 
are not legally poffelfed of an exclufive privilege, 
complained loudly of this impofuion. They were 
feconded by their governor the cardinal Infant, 
who procured the permiffion to trade to the Eafl 
Indies. The a£l to ratify this grant was not yet 
ilTued, when Portugal fhook off the yoke under 
which it had fo long been oppreffed. The fear 
of increafing the difeoutent of thePortuguefe, whom 
the Spaniards wilhed rather to footh, prevented the 
introdu£lion of a new rival to the Portugufe in Afia, 
and protracted the conclufion of this important affair. 
It was not yet fettled, when it was refolved at Mun- 
fter, in i6/|8, that the fubjeCts of the king of Spain 
Ihould never extend their trade in India beyond 
what it w'as at that period. This aft ought not to 
have been Icfs binding to the emperor than it was 
fo the court of Madrid; fince he poffeffes the Low 
Countries on the fame terms, and with the fame 
reftriflions, they Were fubjeft to when under the 
dominion of Spain. 

Such w^ere the arguments made ufe of by the 
EngUfh and the Dutch, in order to effeft the fup- 
preffion of the new company, whofe fuccefs gave 
them great umbrage. Thofe two allies, who by 
their maritime forces could have entirely deftroyed 
7 Offend 
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Oftend and its trade, were defirous of avoiding a dif- ® ^ 
pute with a power which they themfelves had raifed, « — 
and which they thought they flood in need of againfl 
the houfe of Bourbon. So that, though they were 
determined not to fuffer the houfe of Auftria to go 
to the fource of their riches, they contented them- 
felves with making remonflrances op the violation of 
the mod folemn engagements. They were feconded 
by France, which was equally interefled in this mat- 
ter, and was alfo guarantee of the violated treaty. 

The emperor paid no regard to thefe reprefenta- 
tbns. He was induced to perfift in his undertak- 
ing by the obflinacy of his own difpofition, by the 
ambitious profpefls that had been fuggefted to him, 
and by the great privileges and indulgences granted 
by Spain to the merchants refiding in his dominions. 

That crown then entertained the hopes of obtain- 
ing the heirefs of the houfe of Auftria for Don 
Carlos, and thought no conceffions too great for 
fuch an alliance. The union of thofe two courts, 
which had always been confidered as irreconcilea- 
bfe, alarmed all Europe. Every nation thought 
itfclf ip danger. Numberlefs leagues were formed, 
and many treaties concluded, to endeavour to dif- 
folve that connexion, which was thought to be more 
dftngerous than it really was. All thefe attempts 
were ineffeiftual, till the council of Madrid, having 
no more treafures to lavifh upon Germany, were 
convinced that they were purfuing a vifionary inte- 
reft. Auftria was not alarmed at the defe^lion of 
her ally, and feemed determined to aflert her claims, 
^ndefpecially her cgmmerclal interests. Whether the 
N j maritime 
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BOOK maritime powers were intimidated by this fteadinefs, 

■ y* . or whether, as was more prrobably the cafe, they 
only confulted the dilates of found policy, they 
determined to guarantee the pragmatic fauftion in 
1727. The court of Vienna acknowledged this im- 
portant fervice, by facrificing the Oflend company. 
Though the public afls take notice only of a 
fufpenfion for feven years, the proprietors plainly 
faw that their ruin was determined, and that this 
ftipulation was only inferred from refpeft to the 
imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 
of the court of London and the Hates general, to 
fuppofe they would have fecured the indivifibility 
of the Auftrian dominions for a mere momentary 
advantage. This perfuafion determined them to 
think no mure of Oflend, and to difpofe of their 
flock fome other way. They made feveral fuc- 
ceflive attempts to form an cftablifhment at Ham- 
burgh, at Trieft, and inTufeany; but all their 
endeavours proved abortive, either from the bad- 
nefs of the fituation, the efforts of powerful nations, 
or the intrigues of politics. Thofe w'ere the moft 
fuccefsful who turned their views towards Sweden. 
Gftncril Sw F. D t N, whofe inhabitants, known by the name 
ancient of Gotlis, had contributed to the fubverfion of the 
mciu 'if Ifoman empire, when they had fpread cleftruflion 
Sweden. with the violence and rapidity of a torrent, re- 
treated into their deferts. and were loft in their 
former obfcurity. Their domeflic contefts, which 
were always violent, though continual, prevented 
them frcin thinking of foreign wars, or from uni- 
ting their interefts with thofe of other nations. They 

had 
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had unfortunately the worfi of all conftitutions, in B K 
which authority is fo divided, that neither of the t ' 
feveral powers knows exactly what lhare it is poffef- 
fed of. The feveral diftiiift claims of the king, of 
the clergy, of the nobility, flf the cities, and of the 
peafants, occafioned fuch a fcene of confufion, that 
it muft oftentimes neceflarily have proved the ruin 
of the kingdom, if their neighbours had not la- 
boured under the fame (late of barbarifm. Guftavus 
Vafa put an end to that anarchy, by uniting the 
greater part of thofe powers in his own perfon} 
but he plunged the ftate into another calamity, as 
fatal as the former. 

This country, from the great extent of its coaft, 
its excellent harbours, its plenty of timber, its iron 
and copper mines, and from its abounding with every 
material requifite to form a navy, feemed as it were 
defigned for navigation, which, however, it neglefled 
when it grew weary of piracy. The people of Lu- 
beck traded with the Swedes for the produftions of 
their country; and brought them fait, (luffs, and all 
the foreign merchandize they wanted. No (hips were 
feen in their roads; nor were there any magazines in 
their towns, which did not belong to that republic. 

The haughty foul of Guftavus could not brook 
this dependence, lie was determined to break the 
bands that cramped the induftry of his fubjefls; 
but he was too precipitate in his meafures. He Hint 
his harbours againft the people of Lubeck, before 
he had built any (laips, or had got any merchants. 

From this period there was no further intercourfe 
between his fubjecls and other nations i and this 
N 4 fuddeo 
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K fudden and total interruption of trade proved fatal 

V ii T y to agriculture, that fuft of arts in all countries, and 

the only one then known in Sweden. The fields 
lay fallow, when the hufbandman no longer found 
for the produce of his land that ufual and confiant 
demand, which till then had been a fpur to his 
ihduftry. Some Englilh and Dutch fhips, which 
appeared there at difiant intervals, had not yet re- 
vived the former fpirit of commerce, when Gufta- 
vus Adolphus afeended the throne. 

He fignallzed the firfi years of his reign by fe- 
veral ufeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 
raged; the mines were worked with greater Ikill *, 
the companies were formed to trade to Perfia and 
the Wed Indies ; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaft of North America: the 
Swcdilli vefiels were feen in all the fcas of Europe, 
carrying copper, iron, wood, tallow, tar, hides, 
butter, corn, fifli, and furs; returning with wine, 
brandy, fair, fpicc, and all forts of ftulFs. 

This profperity was of fltort duration. The wars 
of the great Guftavus in Germany foon checked 
the fifing indullry of the Swedes. His fucceffors 
endeavoured to revive it; but it was again de- 
ftroyed by freflt wars, which laded till the death of 
Charles XII. During that long period, the kings 
aimed only to acquire arbitrary power; and the 
genius of the nation was wholly turned to arms. 

The Swedes did not apply themfelves to ufeful 
purfuits, till they had loft all their conquefts, and 
till the elevation of Ruffia left them no hopes of 
psw ppcs. The ftates of the kingdom, having 

aboliftied 
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aboHfhed defpotifm, correfted the abufes of fo ® 
faulty an adminiftration. The rapid tranfition from 
a (late of flavery to that of liberty, did not how- 
ever occafion thole violent diRurbances which 
commonly attend fuch revolutions. All the changes 
were made upon mature deliberation. The fir ft 
attention was paid to the moft necelTary profef- 
fions, which till then had been unnoticed, or de- 
fl)ifed. The arts of convenience, or elegance, were 
foon introduced. Several ufeful treatifes, not un- 
worthy of the moft enlightened nations, were pub- 
lilhed on the moft abftrufe fciences. The young 
nobility travelled into every part of Europe where 
they might gain any kind of knowledge. Thofe 
citizens, who had been for a long time abfent from 
their country while it remained in a Rate of ruin 
and devaftnrion, returned and brought bfick with 
them the various talents they had acquired. Or- 
der, political oeconomy, and the fcveral branches 
ot government, became fubjefts of Inquiry. What- 
ever concerned the republic was maturely dif- 
cuffed in the general alTemblies, and freely ap- 
proved or cenfured in the public writings. Im- 
provements of every kind were adopted, from* 
whatever part of the globe they came. Foreigners, 
who introduced any new difeoveries, or any branch 
of ufeful knowledge, met with encouragement; and 
it was at this favourable junfture that the agents of 
the Oftend company made their appearance. 

A RICH merchant of Stockholm, named Henry 
Koning, approved of their fchemes, and procured 
Ihe approToatioi^ of the diet in 173;. An India 
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company was efl;abliflied> with an exclufive privi* 
lege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
The charter was only for fifteen years. It was 
thought that this would be the beft expedient, 
either to afford aij early opportunity of reftifying 
any imperfeftions incident to new undertakings, or 
to relieve the anxiety of many citizens who were 
diffatisfied with an undertaking which they thought 
repugnant to the nature of the climate and the 
conftitution. In order, as much as poffible, to 
unite the adv'antages of a free trade with thofe of 
a privileged alfociation, it was agreed that the 
flock fliould not be fixed, and that each proprie- 
tor Ihould be at liberty to withdraw his own at 
the end of every voyage. As mod of the adven- 
turers were foreigners, it was thought equitable to 
fecure a profit to the nation, by obliging them to 
pay the government 2250 livres * upon the cargo 
of every fliip. 

Notwithstanding this duty, which almoft 
confined their trade to China, the proprietors 
divided much greater profits than any other com- 
pany ever did. This fiiccefs determined the dates, 
when they renewed the charter in i74f', to de- 
mand 75000 livres f per Ihip, in lieu of the old 
duty. Thefe terms were pun^lually complied 
with till J755 : then the direftors, who were fen- 
lihle of the advantages tof their fituation, endea- 
voured to render it permanent, by fixing on a 
firmer footing the tranfient aflbeiation that had 
intruded them wUh the management of their 
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affairs; and their fcheme was approved in a gene- BO^k 
ral affembly of the nation. It was not to be ex- « 
pedted that the proprietors would fo readily affent 
to a fyftem that abridged them of their liberty, and 
was the more to be dreaded, as it had proved 
fatal to other companies. They were, however^ 
allured by the profpedt of a more fixt dividend, 
inftead of one which had for fome years varied to 
an incredible degree ; a circumftance which was 
either contrived to make the projeft fucceed, or 
was a natural confequence of the fluftuation of 
trade. They were finally determined by the in- 
dulgence the government lltewed them, in taking 
no more than a duty of twenty per cent, upon tea 
and all other India goods which fhould be confumed 
within the kingdom, inftead of 75,000 * livres 
which had been paid for fix years upon every 
Ihip. This new regulation lafted till 1766, which 
was the time of the expiration of the charter 
granted twenty years before. 

They had not deferred to that time the taking 
of proper mcafures for the renewal of the com- 
pany. As early as the 7th of July 1762, a new 
charter was granted for twenty years longer. The 
conditions were more advantageous to the ftate, 
than were expefled by thofe who had not attended 
to the profits of that trade. The company lent the 
government 1,500,000 livres f without intereft, 
and 3,000,000 J at fix per cent. The proprietors, 
who advanced this money, were to be repaid gra- 

5s. t 65,6251 J 131,250!. 
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BftOK dually out of the drawback of 112,500 livres *, 
1 . which they engaged to pay for every {hip they 

(hould fend out. A duty of one fourth of the 
produce was laid on all fuch of their commodities 
ag Ihould be exported out of the kingdom ; and 
fpch as were confumed at home were to pay the 
qld duties, or fuch new ones as government Ihould 
think proper to lay on them. This is the regula- 
tion that fubfiits ever fince 1766. 

The company have fixed the center of their 
bufinefs ;it Gortenburgh, which is by far the moft 
convenient port for that purpofe. At firft their 
fi.ock varied from one voyage to another. It is 
generally believed, that in 1753 it was fixed at 
nine millions f, though but fix J were laid down, 
'^^'hofe, who are bell informed, are of opinion that 
the 14ft regulation has really brought in ten mil- 
lions 11 but we know nothing on this important 
point, except from conjefture, for it never was 
laid before the public. As the Swedes had but 
little fnare in this ftock, it was judged ncceflary 
to conceal this circumftance; and it was therefore 
epafled, that any direftoi', who ihould divulge the 
names of the proprietors, or the fums they had 
fubferibed, fliouid be fuipendccl, or even depofed, 
and Ihould forfeit for ever all the flock of which 
he was polfclTcd. 'I'his myllerious conduft is ftill 
qbferved. Indeed the accounts of the company 
are regularly laid before twelve of the chief pro- 
prietors, who are chofen once in four years at a 
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general meeting; but mercantile people will never 
confider this as a fiifficient fecurity, and will always 
think it ftrange, that a free ftate ihould have opened 
fuch a door for corruption. Secrecy, in politics, is lik'6 
lying; it may prefer ve a fbte fora while, but finally 
ruins it. Both are only ferviceable to bad men; 

Though the company met with fotiie misfor- 
tunes, the dividend kept up to thirty-two per 
cent, upon an average. This whole profit wtts 
made upon fales that did not exceed fix millions 
of livres * yearly. Eleven-twelfths of thofe goods 
have been exported; and what little the Swedes 
have confuined, they have paid for with their owri 
commodities. The fmall value of the ftock, and 
the few refourccs they had, would not admit of 
greater confumption, as will appear if we confider 
the following particulars. 

The extent of Sweden is 6900 leagues Iqnare, 
allowing, as is ufual in that country, but ten and 
a hall to a degree. A great part of it is covered 
with immenfe lakes. The foil, which is moll com- 
monly greafy clay, is harder to till than fandy 
ground, but it bears more. The prodigious fnows 
that cover it, preferve and cherilli the plants. Un- 
fortunately the winters are fo long, and the days 
fo Ihort, that there is but little time for the 
labours of the field. Befides, as the men are taller 
and ftouter than in other countries, they require 
more fubftantial food, and in larger quantities. 

Froiu thefereafons we (hould be apt to fufpedl, 
that the population never was very great in Sweden, 

* 262,500!; 
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though it has been called the mamfaStory of human 
kind. Probably the numerous bands that came 
from thence, and which, under the fo-much-dreaded 
name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fubdued 
fo many regions of Europe, were only fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a 
conftant fuccefSon by the north of Afia. Yet it 
would be a miftake to fuppofe that this vaft 
country was always as thinly peopled as it is now. 
Some hiftorical proofs, which were laid before the 
flares at their laft meeting, convinced them that, 
three hundred years ago, their country had more 
inhabitants than it has at prefent, though at that 
time they profeffed the catholic religion, which 
enjoins the monaftic life and the celibacy of 
the clergy. It appears, from a very accurate ac- 
count taken in 1760, by order of the govern- 
ment, that Sweden, exclufive of her German do- 
minions which are inconfiderable, has aftually but 
2,383,1 13 fubje£ls; and that, in this population, 
there are 1,127,938 men, and 1,25^,175 women. 
By taking the mean term, this makes 345 inhabi- 
tants to a league fquare. The two extremes are 
Gothia which has 1248, and Lapland which has 
but two inhabitants to a league. 

The numbers would be greater in all the pro- 
vinces, if they were not continually deferted by 
the natives, who frequently never return. There 
are men in all nations, who, either out of curio- 
fity, or from a natural reftlefsnefs, and without 
any determinate objeft, are fond of going from 
one country to another; but this is only the 

malady 
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malady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
conGdered as the general caufe of a conftant 
emigration. There is a natural propen fity in all 
men to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from natu- 
ral principles. An inherent fondnefs for fo- 
ciety, the ties of blood and of friendlhip, an ac- 
quaintance with the climate and language, that 
partiality we are fo apt to contrafr for the place, 
the manners, and the way of life we are ac- 
cuftomed to; all thefe are, to a rational being, 
fo many attachments to the land in which he 
was born and educated.. They muft be power- 
ful motives that can determine him to break 
all thefe ties at once, and to prefer another 
country, where all will appear extraordinary 
and new to him. In Sweden, where the whole 
power refides in the Hates compofed of the feverai 
orders of the kingdom, even that of peafants, 
every one lliould be more atrached to his country; 
yet emigrations are very frequent, and there muft 
be fome caufe for them. 

The clafs of citizens moft attached to the 
country, is that of the huPoandmen, Agricul- 
ture was tolerably flourifhing, till Guftavus Vafa 
prohibited the exportation of corn. Ever fince 
that fatal edict, it has always degenerated ; and the 
endeavours, ufed of late years to rollore it, have 
not altogether had the defired effeeft. Govern- 
ment buys every year part of the corn that is 
wanted for home confumption ; and this fcarcity 
mav laft long, as it is very dilHculc to breed large 

quantities 
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B K quantities of cattle. They muft be foddered for 
». / i nine months in the year} and men are wanting, to 

cut up and to houfe that quantity of fodder 
which the long winters require. 

The mines are not liable to the like inconve- 
niences. They were long the chief Rippmt of 
the kingdom; but arc fnce grown dependent on 
fl'ic Englilli and Dutch, who have lent large fums 
to carry on the works. A better iiianngciricnt h.is 
gradually freed them from this bondage. The 
fiivcr mines annually bring in 4500 marks to the 
Hate; the copper-mines yield 8000 ingots, of 
which 5500 are exported; the iron mines yield 
400,000 ingots, of which they export about 
300,000. Thefe laft were eafily increafed, efpe- 
cially in the northern provinces, which abound 
with wood and water for the works, and where 
the long and fevere winters are favourable to the 
tranfport. The ftates, held in 1765, forbad the 
opening of any more, though no reafon of poli- 
tical oeconomy can be affigned for fuch a pro- 
hibition. It is probable, tliat it took its rife 
from the private and perfonal intercH of feme 
leading men in tb.c diet. The manufactures have- 
not been more encouraged than the miner. 

Till the happy revolution which reftored the 
liberty of Sweden, the nation in general were 
cloathcd in foreign Huffs. At that memorable 
period, they were fenfible how impoflible it was 
to prevent this evil with their own wool, which 
was extremely coarfe ; ewes and rams were there- 
fore fent from Spain and England, and by the 

precamions 
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pFecautions that have been taken, they have not ® 0^0 K 
much degenerated. As the flocks multiplied, the ' — v— ^ 
manufailures increafed to that degree, that in 
1763' they employed 45,000 hands. This progrels 
has difpleafed fome patriots, who thought it pre- 
judicial to agriculture. In vain were they told, 
that the manufaftures promoted the coiilumption 
of the produdiions of the land ; that they mul- 
tiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the 
ground ; that there were in the kingdom but 
eight or ten towns, at moft, that delerved to be 
called fo, and that their population, relative to 
that of the country, was but as one to tw'elve, 

\vhich was not the cafe in any other country. 

Thefe reprefentations had no effe^i. The diet of 
1765, from party fpirit or ignorance, adopted 
the views of thofe who Were inclined to encou- 
rage only the works of hufbandry. To accom- 
plilh this, they have flrackled induflry with 
all the fetters they could devife. The confe- 
quence has been, that the artificers fought for 
employment in other places, efpecially in Ruf- 
fla, and that Sweden has at prefen c no manu- 
fadiures. 

Their fiflieries have not met with the fame 
fate. The only one that deferves to be conli- 
dcred in a political view is the herring-fifhery. 

It only began in 1740. Before that time, the 
herrings did not frequent the coafts of Sweden. 

They then came in Ihoals to the coaft of Gotfen- 
bufgh, and have never forfaken it fince. Two 
hundred thoufand barrels are annually exported, 

VoL. II. O which, 
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^ ^ which, at the rate of 20 livres * per barrel, 

t. * i amount to 4,000,000 of livres f. About 8000 
barrels are fent over to the Englifli illands in 
America. It is very furprifing that the French, 
who have more flaves, and fewer means of pro- 
viding for them, Ihould never have encouraged 
the importation of fo defirable an article. 

The Swedidi nation was not yet poflefled of 
the herring-flfhery, when they prohibited the 
importation of all foreign commodities, and the 
conveying their own from one harbour of the 
kingdom to another in foreign bottoms. That 
famous edift rellored navigation, which had long 
fmee been deftroyed by the calamities of war. 
Their flag, which was unknown every where, 
was now to be feen on all feas. Their feamen 
foon acquired /kill and experience. Some able 
politicians were even of opinion that their pro- 
grefs was growing too confiderable for a depo- 
pulated country. They thought it would be 
more advifeable to keep to the exportation of 
their own produce, and the importation of fuch 
foreign commodities as they wanted, and have 
nothing to do with mere freight. This fyflem 
was warmly oppofed. Some eminent flatefmen 
were of opinion that, far from cramping this 
branch of induflry, it ought to be encouraged, 
by abolifliing every regulation that might tend 
to obftruft it. The exclnfive right of pafling 
the Sound was formerly appropriated to a few 
towns, di/linguilhcd by the name of Staple, AIJ 

* ijs. 1' 175,000!. 
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parts fituated to the north of Stockholm or Abo, ® 9 ^ ^ 
were obliged to fend their commodities to one of > ^ -- 

thefe ftaples, and there to take in thofe of the Bal- 
tic, which they could have procured cheaper at firft 
hand. Thofe odious diftinflions, contrived in barba- 
rous times, and tending to favour the monopoly of 
merchants, ftill fubfift to this day. The wifeft fpe- 
culators in political matters willied to fee them abo- 
lilhed ; that a more general competition might pro- 
duce greater induftry. But, whatever may be the 
willies of the nation with regard to trade, no per- 
fon is defirous of having the army augmented. 

Be FORE the reign of Gultavus Vafa, every 
Swede was a foldier. Upon an emergency of 
the Hate, the hufbandman left bis plough, and 
took up his bow. The whole nation was inured 
to war by their inceflant civil commotions. Go- 
vernment had but five hundred men in pay, who 
were always to hold themfeives in readinefs to 
march. In 1542, this fmall corps was increafed 
to fix thoufand. The peafants, upon whom thefe 
troops were quartered, found the burden intolera- 
ble, and it was neceffary to free them of it. For 
this purpofe, the uncultivated lands were incor- 
porated with thofe of the crown ; and, when they 
were cleared, they were allotted to the defenders 
of their country. This excellent inftitution has 
been continued ever fince. Military men are nor 
Ihut up in garrifons, to lead a life of idlenefs, 
os they are in other countries. From the gene- 
ral to the common foldier, every one has a houfe 
yvhich he lives in, and a fpot of ground of his 

Q z Qwa 
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lions * of fpecie iri circulation all over the king^ 
dom. Paper currency is employed on all occa- 
fions. As thofe who are entrufted with the ma- 
nagement of the paper credit are fworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound fecret, the 
quantity cannot be exadtly afcertainedj but, from 
the informations of the moft accurate obfervers, 
we may venture to affirm, that the fiim total of 
bank notes amounts to no lefs than feventy-feven 
millions f. 

Poverty was not, however, the greateft evil 
under which Sweden laboured; Ihe was threat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous na- 
ture. Private intereft, which had taken place of 
public fpirit, filled the coutt, the fenatfe, and 
all orders of the republic, with difirufl:. All 
bodies of men were bent upon each other’s de- 
flruftion with unparalleled inveteracy. When thfe 
means were wanting at home, they were fought 
for from abroad ; and a man was not afhamed to 
confpire in fome meafure with foreigners againft 
his own country. 

The unhappy fituatioh of a ftate, apparently 
free, kept up that flavifh difpofition, w'hich de- 
grades moft of the European nations ; they glo- 
ried in their chains, when they beheld the fuf- 
ferings of a people, who had fliaken off their’s. 
No one Would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another; that, 
to aVoid the mifehief of arbitrary power, they 
had fallen into the confufions of anarchy. Thfe 

* 87>50o 1. t 3,368,7501. 
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kWs had not provided means to reconcile the pri- ® ^ 

Vate rights of individuals with thofe of fociety, » — -v—-* 
and the prerogatives it ought to enjoy for the 
cdmmon fafety of its members. 

In that fatal crifis, it vpas expedient for thd 
Swedes to entruft the phantom of a king, of 
their bwn creation, with a power iufficient to 
inquire into the abufes of the flate, and find 
out proper remedies for it. This is the greateft 
aft of fovereignty a people can exercife ; and it 
is not lofing their liberty, to commit it to the 
cuftody of a guardian in whom they can con- 
fide, while they watch over the ufe he makes of 
the power delegated to him; 

Such a refolution would have raifed the Swedes 
to the greateft glory and happinefs, and have ex- 
cited a general opinion of their underftanding 
and wifJora ; whereas, by declining fo neceffary a 
meafure, they have compelled the fovereign to 
feize upon the fupreme authority. He now 
reigns upon his own terms; and his filbjefls 
have no other right left, but fuch as his modera- 
tion would not futfer him to deprive them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to enter- 
tain our readers with an account of it ; pofterity 
mull be left to judge of it. I,et us now inquire* 
into the conneflions, formed in India by the King 
of Pruffia. 

T his prince, in his younger years, wifely pre- The king 
ferred the advantage of treafuring Up knowledgej fonn™air 
to the ufual ple.ifures of his age, and the tiixii- K'lUiuua 

^ ^ - • ( contpanv 
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the greateft men of his time, j,oinecl to the fpirit of 
obfciyation, Infenfibly ripened his genius, which 
was naturally a6ljvc and eager for improvement. 
Neither flattery nor oppofjtiou could ever divcit 
him from the deep refleffions he w'as engaged 
in. He formed the plan of his future cunduft 
and reign in the early part of his life. It wa? 
foretold, on his acceffion to the crow'n, that his 
rainifters would be no more than his fecretaries ; 
the managers of his finances no more than his 
clerks; and his generals no more than his aids 
de camp. Some fortunate circumftances afforded 
him an opportunity of difplaying to the whole 
world the talents he had acquired in retirement. 
With a quickaels peculiar to himfelf, Frederic, 
inffantly difeovering the plan it was his intereft 
to purfue, attacked a power by which his an- 
ceffors had been held in llavery. He obtained the 
vi<Jiory in five engagements .againfi: that power, 
deprived it of its beft provinces, and concluded 
a .peace with the fame wifdom that he had begun 
the war. 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain ina'ffivc. He afpired to gain tltc 
admiration of thofe very people whom he had 
ffruck with terror. He colleftcd all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luftre to his 
name. He reformed the abufes in the courts 
of judicature, and dictated himfelf tire wifeff laws, 
A plain and invariable order was elfablilhcd in 
every part of government. As he was convinced 
that the authority of a fovercign is a common 

benefit 
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benefit to all his fabjeds, a protedion which all BOOK, 
fliould equally partake of, he gave to every man , 
the liberty of approaching his perfon, and of wri- 
ting to him. Every iiiflant of his life was devoted 
to the w'elfare of his people •, his very amufe- 
ments were made ofefui to them. His writings 
on liiftory, morality, and politics, aborrnded with 
praflical truths. Even his poetry was full’ of 
profound and inftruftive ideas. ETe was confi- 
derii'.g of the means of enriching his dominions, 
when fome fortunate event put him in poffeffion 
of Eaft Fricfland in the year 1744. 

EiMBden, the capital of this little province, 
was reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the beft 
ports in Europe. The Englifli, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it the center of their 
conneftions with the continent. The Dutch had 
long attempted, though in vain, to appropriate 
it to themlelvcs, till it fo llrongly e.xcited their 
jealouiy, that they even endeavoured to fill up 
the port. It was in every refpeft fit to become the 
ftaple of a great trade. The diftance of this 
little country from the bulk of the Pnillian forces 
might be attended with fome inconveniences-, but 
Frederic expected that tlie terror of his 
would keep the maritime powers in awe. In this 
perfuafion, he eftabliflred an Eaft India company 
at Einbden in 1750. 

The capital of this new fociety was 5,900,000 
Jivres*, chiefly fubferibed by the Englifli and 
Dutch, riorwithllanding the fevere prohibitions 

^ 170,625!. 
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of their governments. They were allured by the 
unlimited freedom they were to enjoy, on pay- 
ing three per cent, to the fovereign, upon every 
fale they fhould make. The event did not anfwer 
their expedtation ; fix fhips, fent fucceffively td 
China, brought to the owners no more than their 
bare capital, and a profit of ten per cent, in feven 
years. Another company, formed foon after in 
the fame place for Bengal, was ftill more unfuc- 
ccfsfuK They never attempted more than two 
expeditions; and the only return they had was a 
law-fuit, which probably will never be determined^ 
At the breaking-out of the laft war, both thefe 
companies were abolifiicd. 

This has been the only check the king of 
Pruflia’s greatnefs has ever received. We know 
how difiiciilt it is to judge of the merit of cotem- 
poraries; bccaviic they are not at a fulficient dif- 
tance. Princes are of all men thofe we can leafl 
hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeaks 
of them without prejudice. We commonly judge 
of them upon the reports of fervile flattery, or 
iinjufl: envy. The clamours of the various interefls 
and opinions, that arc in perpetual agitation around 
confound or fufpend the judgement of the 
wifetl men. 


Ykt, if we might be allowed to pronounce from 
a niuUitiidc of fafts connected together, we (bould 
fay of h rcdcric, that he was able to extricate 
hiinfdf from the Ichemes of all Europe com-^ 
billed agaliift !iim; that to the greatnefs and 
boklncfs oi his enterprizes, he joined the moft 
2 impenetrable 
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impenetrable fecrecy in the execution of them} BOOK 
that he introduced a total change in the art of j 
war, v?hich before his time was thought to have 
attained its higheft degree of perfeftioii ; that he 
ihewed a fortitude fcarcely to be paralleled in 
hiftory 5 that he turned his very mtftakes to bet- 
ter advantage than others do their fuccefs ; that 
all mankind were either loft in fdent admiration 
of his aflions, or could not fufficiently extol 
them ; and that he reflefted as much luftre upon 
his nation, as other nations reflect upon their 
fovereign. 

This prince always appears formidable. The 
opinion he has given of his abilities; the inde- 
lible remembrance of his aflions ; an annual re- 
venue of feventy millions * ; a treafure of more 
than two hundred f ; an army of a hundred and 
fourfeore thoufand men : all this muft fecure his 
tranquillity. Unfortunately it is not fo beneficial 
to his fubjefls as it was formerly. He ftill leaves 
the management of the coin to the Jews, a cir- 
cumftance which has occafioned the greateft con- 
fufion. He has done nothing for the relief of 
the richeft merchants in his dominions, who have 
been ruined by his fchemes. He has taken the 
Inoft confiderable manufaffures into his own hands. 

His dominions are full of monopolies, which are 
the bane of all induilry. His people, who ido- 
lized him, have been given up to a fet of foreign 
plunderers. This conduct has occafioned fuch 
dlftruft both at home and abroad, that we may 

* 3,062,500!. f 8,750,000!. 
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® iroiture to affirm, that all endeavours to reftore the 

W y iw .* Embden company will prove ineffeaual. 

O Frederic! thou didft receive from Nature 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- 
fire of knowledge, a propenfity to an affive life, 
and a ftrength of conrtitution to fiipport the 
fatigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ftudy of government, policy, and legifla- 
tlon. At the view of thy lirll r-,>£ploics, man- 
kind, groaning under genera! op[)r;Ti'.on and fla- 
very, feemcfl to find feme eomfoi in their mif- 
forcuaes, Irom the cxpeftation th.ii thou wouiclft 
be ti^eir avenger. They foretold thy fuccelies, 
and implored a previous liieliing upon them; 
and Europe diftinguiflied thee by the title of 
king and philofopher. 

When thou didft firft appear in the field, ail 
nations were aftonj|/hed at the rapidity of thy 
mai cites, at the /kill difplayed in thy enc.imp- 
ments, and at the excellent difpofition' thou didft 
make of thine army in battle. The ftrieft dif- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained, ex- 
cited univerfal admirarioa, and infused them 
vidory: all extolled that mechanical fubordina- 
tioii which ot fevcral armies makes but one body, 
whofe motions, being all governed by one fingle 
impulfe, exert their power at once towards the 
fame objeft. Philofophers rhcaifelvcs, prejudiced 
by the hopes thou hadft railed in them, and 
proud to fee a friend of the arts and of man- 
kind invefted with re*gal dignity, rejoiced per- 
haps at thy viftories, though obtained at the ex- 

pcnce 
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pence of fo much blood ; and they cobfidered 
thee as a model for military kings. 

But there is Hill a more glorioas title; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given 
to thofe princes, who, making no diftinflion be- 
tween truth and error, juftice arxl partiality, good 
and evil, confider the principles of morality merely 
as metaphyfical fpecnlations, and imagine that 
human rcafon is fwayed entirely by intereft. If 
the love of glory were extind in thy breaft; if 
the powers of thy foul, exhaufted by thy great 
exploits, had loft their force and energy ; if 
the childilh paftlons of old age had reduced thee 
to a level with the generality of kings; what 
would then become of thy glory ? what would 
become of thofe praifes which fame, and the 
immortal teftimony of literature and the arts, have 
beftowed upon thee ? But let us hope that thy 
reign and thy life will not appear problematical 
in hiftory. Let thine heart again be opened to 
thofe noble and virtuous fentiments that were 
the delight of thy younger days. Let the latter 
years of thy life be employed in promoting 
the felicity of thy people. Lcr fncc'-cding ge- 
nerations experience 'he of tlrat happi- 

nds thou ftialt beftow upon tlic pref^nt. The 
power of Pruffi ; •’ the wnik of thy gcr.ius; it 
has been forme i, and it nmft be fupoorted by 
thee. It mull t;e adapted to the ftate wliofc 
glory thou haft raifed 

Lft thofe nuiuberlefs treafiires that are buried 
in thy coffers circulate again, and give new 
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9 O O K life to the Rate : let thy private poffelTions, whicli 
i a fudden change of fortune may deprive thee 
of, be hereafter only fupportcd upon the bafis 
of the national riches, which never can fail: 
let thy fubjecls, bending under the intolerable 
yoke of a fevere and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the affeftions of a parent, inftead 
of the vexations of an oppreflbr : let exorbi- 
tant taxes upon individuals and upon articles 
of confuraption no longer obftrud the advance- 
ment of agriculture and induftry : let the inha- 
bitants of the country recovered from a date of 
flavery, and thofe of the towns becoming per- 
feftly free, pafs their lives agreeably to their 
inclinations and refpeflive powers. Thus lhalt 
thou give (lability to the empire which thy bril- 
liant talents have extended, and rendered illuftri- 
ous} thus lliall thy name be inferted in the re- 
fpedlable but fmall lift of patriot kings. 

Let thy virtues carry thee ftill further, and 
induce thee to procure the bleffing of tranquil- 
lity to the earth. Let the influence of thy me- 
diation, and the power of thine arras, compel 
all turbulent and reftlefs nations to accept of 
.peace. The univerfe is the country of a great 
ipan ; it is the ftage'fuited to the difplay of thy 
abilities : mayft thou become the benefaiftor of 
all mankind] — — 

No greatnefs, no felicity, can exift in a mo- 
narchy without the influence of the fovereign ; 
tjUt it does not folely depend upon the monarch 
do every thing that is calculated to pro- 
cure 
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cure the happinefs of his people. He often 
pieets with powerful obftacles in the prejudices, 
the character, and the difpofitions of his fub- 
jeils. Thefe indeed may undoubtedly be cor* 
relied ; but, till this change has been produced 
in Spain, we fivall confider them as the principal 
caufe of the little degree of fuccefs that has atT 
tended the projefts fo often formed, of rendering 
the trade to the Philippine iflands profperous. 

Thl Philippines, formerly known by the name 
of the Manillas, form an inmenfe Archipelago 
.to the eaft of Afia. The mountains in thefe 
iflands are peopled with favages, who feem to 
be the oldeft inhabitants of the country. There 
appears to be forae analogy between their lan- 
guage and that of Malabar, whence it has been' 
fufpeded that they might poffibly have come 
from that plcafant region of India. Their life 
is entirely the fame as that of hearts ; they have 
no fettled habitation, and feed upon the fruits 
and roots they find in the woods; and, when 
they have exhaufted one fpot, they go and feed 
upon another. All endeavours to reduce them 
to fubjedion have proved inelfeftual, becaufe no- 
tiring is more difhcult than to fubdue a wandering 
nation. 

The plains from which they have been driven, 
have been fuccelfively inhabited by colonies from 
Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macafiar, Malacca, the 
Moluccas, and Arabia. The manners, religion, 
and government, of thefe ftrangers, evidently 
^ftinguilh their feveral origins. 
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MAOEbLAM was the fifft Eordpeifh who dif- 
covered thefe iflands. Upon fonJft diftontcnf^ 
he Lft Portugal hrs native country, and entered 
into the fervice of the emperor Charles V. and 
paffing the ilrcights that now bear his rtante, be 
arrived at the Manillas in 1521. He unfortu- 
nately died there; but probably this would not 
have prevented the good confequences of hiS 
voyage, had they not been interrupted by the 
following occurrences. 

Ik the fifteenth century, whifl; the Portu- 
guefe were beginning to make voyages to the 
Eaft Indies, and endeavouring to monopolize the 
trade of fpices, and of inanufafturcs which had 
been in conftant requefi: among civilized nations*, 
the Spaniards, by the difeovery of America, were 
fecuring greater treafurcs than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purfuing their refpeffive views of aggran- 
dizement in far diftant regions, they might 
probably interfere with each other; and their 
mutual antipathy would have made fuch an event 
dangerous. To prevent this, Pope Ale.'jandet* 
VI. fixed their refpeftive claims in 1493, in con- 
fcquence of that univerfal and ridiculous povvef 
which the pontiffs h.ad affumed for feveral cen- 
turies, and which . the idolatrous ignorance \'>f 
two nations equally fuperflitious ftill kept up, 
that they might plead the excufe of religion 
for their avarice. He gave to Spain all the 
countries that fhould be difeovered to the welf 
of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 

Azores, 
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Azores, and to Portugal whatever land they 
might conquer to the eaft of that meridian. In 
procefs of time, the two powers agreed to remove 
the line of feparation two hundred and fifty 
leagues further to the weft, as a means of fecuring 
their tranquillity. The court of Rome was not 
fufficiently acquainted with the theory of the earth, 
to know, that, as the Spaniards advanced to the 
weft, and the Portuguefe to the eaft, they muft 
meet at laft. Magellan’s expedition evinced this 
truth. 

The Portuguefe, who, though feamcn them- 
felves, had no idea that it was poflible to fail 
to India any other way than by the Cape of 
Good Hope, were greatly furprized to fee the 
Spaniards come thither by the South Sea. They 
were apprehenfive for the Moluccas, upon which 
their rivals pretended to have a claim, as like- 
wife upon the Manillas. The cotirt of Lilbon 
was determined to run any rifquc rather than 
part with the fpice trade. However, before 
they ventured to quarrel with the only power 
whofe naval ftrength was then formidable, they 
thought it advifeable to try the method of ne- 
gotiation. They fucceeded better than they cx- 
pefted. Charles V. who was frequently in want 
of money to carry on his expeditions, confented, 
for the fum of 3,420,000 livres to fufpend 
the armament againft the Moluccas, rill the re- 
fpeftive claims Ihould be adjufted. He even en- 
gaged, in cafe the decllion was favourable, not to 
* 149,635 1. 
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P 0^0 make any advantage of it till he had paid the* 
, ^ , money he had received. After this accommoda- 

tion, the Spanifh monarch was fo intent upon his 
aggrandizement in Europe and America, that he 
totally negleftcd the Eaft Indies. 

In 1564, liiilip ir. Tcfumed the project of 
conquering the Manillas. The execution was 
committed to Michael l.opez’ db I'Egafpc. He 
formed a pernranent eft'ablilhment at Liifonia, the 
chief of thole iflands, and laid the foundation of 
fome fcttlcments in the adjacent parts, particularly 
in Sibil, where Magellan had landed. His fne- 
cefTors Would probably have made an entire coii- 
qucfl of this archipelago, if they had been bet- 
ter fupported, or c-ven if they had not not liccii 
under a nccellity of employing tlie few rroops 
they had in defending the Pbrtnguefc in the 
Moluccas. The patience of the Diitch triumphed 
over fuch weak, and tardy efforts ; which only 
Icrved to prevent for a time thole rich polfcfRoris 
from falling into their hands ; and which left the 
power that Spain had over the Manillas (then 
called I’hilippiues) in a very languid Itafc, as ir 
has continued ever fincc« 


Frcfcn: 
fiaic ut 
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In thefe iflands, the numbcp of Spaniards does 
not exceed three thoufand : there are three times 
as many Meflces. They are all equally employed 
to keep in fubjeftion upwards of one million 
three hundred and fixty thoufand Indians, who 
were fubdued at the time the computation was 
made in 1752. Kloft of them are Chriflians, 
and ail pay u tax of two livrcs thirteen fous^. 
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They are difperfed in nine iflands, and diflributed ® ^ 

into twenty departments, twelve of which arc >■ - j 
in the ifland of Lufoiiia. The capital, which 
was always calleti Manilla, is fituated at the 
nioiirh of a large river, at the bottom of a bay 
which is thirty leagues in clrcumfcrance. L’Egafpe 
thought this a fit place to be the center of the 
power he wanted to eltablifh, and accordingly 
made it the feat of government and of trade. 

Gomez Perez de las Marignas inclofed it with 
walls, and built fort St. James in 1590. As this 
harbour will admit none but fniall Ihips, it was 
afterwards found expedient to fortify Cavite, 
which is diftant but three leagues, and is now 
the harbour of Manilla. It is fcmicircular, and 
the fliips are on all fidcs flieltercd from the fouth 
winds, but expofed to thofc from the north, un- 
lefs they anchor very clofe to the (hore. Three 
or four hundred Indians were formerly employed 
in the docks, which have been fo much ia- 
creafed within thefe few years, that men of war 
are now built there for Europe. 

The fettlement is fubjeft to a governor, whofc 
office continues eight years, but who is fubor- 
dinate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands 
the army, difpofes of all civil and military em- 
ployments, and may grant lands to the foldicrs, 
and even ereft them into fiefs. This power, 
though fomewhat balanced by the influence which 
the clergy and the inquifition affume in all the 
Spanifb fcttleracnts abroad, has been found fo 
dang^t^, that many expedients have been de- 

Pa nfe4 
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® ^ vifcd to check its exorbitancy* The mod ef- 

^ * i feftual of thefe expedients is that by which it 

is decreed, that the dondued of a governor fliall 
be arraigned even after his death ; and that, when 
a governor is recalled, be ihall not quit the 
place lilt his adminidratlon has been inejuired into* 
Every individual is at liberry to complain i and, 
if he has fulFcred any wrong, lie is to be indenv 
nified at the coR ot the deUnqucnt, who is like^ 
wife condemned to pay a fine to the fovercign,- 
for having brought an odium upon him. At the 
time this wife inditution was made, it was ob- 
ferved with fuel) rigour, that, when accufa- 
tions were numerous and weighty againd the go- 
vernor, he wasimprifoned. Several died in con- 
finement; and others were taken our, only with a 
defign to infilci: fevere punifbtncuts upon them* 
But corrupfon has lince inunuated itfelf; and the 
perfon who fuccceds is commonly influenced ci- 
ther by confiderablc bribes, or becaufe he in- 
tends to practife the fume e>:tortions himlclf, to 
palliate thole of his prcJcceflor. 

This collulion has brought on a fettled fydem 
of opprcllion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied; 
the public revenue has been IdTcned In pafling 
through the hands that were appointed to collcft 
it ; extravagant duties have made trade dege- 
nerate into fmuggiing; the farmer has been com- 
pelled to lay up his crops in the- magazines of .the 
government; and. fome governors have carried 
their tyranny to fuch atrocious lengths, as to de- 
termine the quantity of corn that the fields were 

to 
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to prdduce, atid to oblige the fani^crs to bring 
it iri; and not only to wait for the payment as 
long a time as their opprelTive mailers fhould 
think proper, but alfo to receive it in whatever 
manner it could be given to them. This tyranny 
lias detenuined vaft numbers of Indians to forfak^ 
the Philippines, or to take refuge in the inaccef- 
lible part's of thofe iflands. Several millions are 
faid to have perlflted through ill, ufage ; and it 
is impollible to conjeftuve the number of tholb 
whbfe very exiftcncc has been prevented by the 
neglcfl cf cultivation, and confcqucntly the want 
bf food. The few who have efcaped all thefe 
calamities, have only found a refuge by living 
in a ftate of obfeurity and wretcheduefs. For 
thefe two centuries pall fome governors have 
attempted to put an end to thefe enormities ; 
but their endeavours have proved inefTe^lual, be- 
caufe the abufes were too inveterate to yield to 
a tranfient and fubordinate authority. Nothing 
lefs than the fupreme power of the court cf 
Madrid could rcllrain the fpirlt of univerfal ra- 
pacioufnefs ; but this power has ':_\’cr exerted 
itfelf for fuch a purpofe. This diaiv. ful ncgleft 
is the true caufe why the Philippine illands 
have never been civilized, and have neither po- 
licy nor trade. Their name would fcarccly be 
known, were It not for their connexions with 
Mexico. 

Those connexions, which have fubfiflcd ever 
fince the firfc fettlcment of the Spaniards in the 
^aft and Weft Indies, confift only in conveying 
P 3 the 
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Book the produce and merchandife of Afia to America 

I by the South Sea. None of the articles that 

comjwfe thefe rich cargoes are the produce either 
of the ground or of the manufactures of thofe 
iflands. Their cinnamon is brought from Batavia. 
The Chinefe bring them filks; and the Englifli 
or the French fupply them with white linens 
and printed callicoes from Bengal and Coroman- 
del. All the eaftern nations may freely trade 
there } but the Europeans muft conceal their flag. 
They would not be admitted without this precau- 
tion, which, however, is but a mere ceremony. 
From whatever port the goods have been brought, 
they mull come in before the departure of the 
galleons. If they fhould arrive later, they could 
not be difpofed of, or mufl be fold at a lofs to 
merchant?, who flow them in warehoufes till 
the next voyage. The payments are made in 
cochineal and Mexican piaflres, and partly in 
cowries, which are not current in Africa, but 
will pafs every where on the banks of the Ganges. 

The people of this ifland fcldom tranfacf buli- 
nefs immediately with the Spaniards. Mofl of 
them are fo difgufted with the fatigues of trade, 
that they place all their money in the hands of 
the Chinefe, who enrich themfelvcs at their coft. 
If thefe agents, the mofl: adlive in Afia, had been 
compelled to be baptized or to quit the country, 
as the court of Madrid had ordered in 1750, all 
bufinefs would have been thrown iptp the utmoft 
coufufipn. 

SOM« 
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Some politicians think this plan would not be 
fleirimentali an opinion that has been long enter- 
tained. The Philippines had but jull opened a 
comuiunic.uion with America, when the Spaniards 
thoiight of giving them up, f.s being .prejudicial 
to the interell of the mother-country. Philip II. 
and his fucceffors conflancly rejefted that propo- 
fal, which was often renewed. The city of Seville 
in 1731, and that ef Cadiz in 1733* entertained 
more rational notions. Both thefe cities ima- 
gined, and it is rather furpriling that the idea 
did not occur foonor, that it would be advanta- 
geous to the Spaniards to have a direft concern 
v.’ith the trade of A-fia, ami that the polTcffions 
they had in thofe parts Ihould be made the center 
of their traffic. In vain it was urged, that as 
India affords fflks and cottons fuperior to thofe of 
Europe, both in workmanffiip and colouring, and 
at a inucli cheaper price, the national manufac- 
tures woiikl be ruined. This objeftion might 
have its weight with regard to fomc nations ; but 
appeared altogether frivolous,-conlidering tlie fitua- 
tioo of Spain. 

The Spaniards, iedeod, ufe none but foreign 
ftulTs and linen, either for wearing-apparel or fur- 
niture. I'hofe continual demands nvult neceffii- 
rily increafe the induff ry, the wealth, the popu- 
lation, and ffrength of their neighbours, who avail 
theml'el.ves of thefe advantages, to keep that na- 
tion which fupplies them in a ffate of dependence. 
It would furely be afling with more wifdoin 
^n 4 were they to ufc the Indian mvinu- 

]P ij failures. 
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B fC fadures. They would be preferable, both in 
‘ i point of oeconomy and elegance, and would leflen 
that competitiou which muft prove fatal to them 
in the end. 

inconveniences, which ufually attend new 
f iiv-. undertakings, are here previoufly obviated. The 
improve.! iflands. which Spain pofielTes lie between Japan, 
i>. likiui- djjna, Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Macaflar, and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably fitiiated for form- 
ing connections with thofe fevcral kingdoms. If 
they ate too far diftant from Malabar, Coroman- 
del, and Bengal, cfFeCtually to proteft any fettle- 
inents that miglit be formed there ; on the other 
hand, they are f) near fevcral countries which the 
Europeans frequent, that they could cafily exclude 
their enemies from thofe places in time of war. 
Bcfidcs, their diihincc from the continent feenres 
them from the ravages that it is expofed to, and 
prevents them from being tempted to interfere in 
the divilions which aril'e there. This diftance, 
however, does not prevent them from being fure of 
iublidence at home. It is true, tbe Philippines 
arc fubjefl to freijucnt earthquakes, and they have 
inceffant rains from July to November; but all 
this docs not diminifn the fertility of the ground. 
No country in Alia abounds more with fiffi, corn, 
fruits, vegetables, cattle, fago, cocoa trees, and 
clculent plants of all kinds. 

'I'liE^R ■ ifiands afford even fome commodities 
fit for the trade from one part ot India to ano- 
ther, fuch as 'eltony, tobacco, wax, thofe birdr. 
nells that are in Inch elliniaiion, pitch and tar, 
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a kind of white hemp fit ■ for ropes and fails, BO^K. 
plenty of excellent timbePi cowries, pearls} and > J 
fugar, which may be cultivated to any quantity ; 
and gold. There are inconteftable proofs, that, in 
the earlieft times the Spaniards fent over to Ame- 
rica large quantities of gold found in the river 
by the natives of this country. If tim quantity 
they now collefk does not exceed twelve hundred 
weight in a year, this mull; be imputed to the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, who will not fufTcr them 
to reap the benefit of their own induflry. A 
reafonable moderation would induce them to re- 
fume thefe labours, and to apply to others ftill 
more beneficial to Spain. 

The colony will then produce for exportation 
to Europe, alum, buffalo fkins, enffia ; the Fal>a 
Sanfii Ignatii, a ufeful drug in phyfic ; indigo ; 
cocoa, which has been brought hither from Mexico, 
and fucceeds very well; woods for dying, cotton, 
and baftard cinnamon, which will perhaps be 
improved, and which the Chinefe were fatisfied 
with, fuch as it was, before they frequented Ba- 
tavia. Some travellers affirm, that the ifl in j of 
Mindanao, where it grows, formerly produced clove 
trees alfo. They add, that the fovereign of the 
i'land ordered them to be rooted up, faying he 
Ijad better do it himfelf than be compelled to it 
by the Dutch. This anecdote looks very fufpi- 
cious. It is certain, however, that the vicinity 
of the Moluccas affords opportunities for procu- 
ring with great facility the trees that bear nutmegs 
;iad cloves. 


Foreigm 
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BOOK Foreign markets will furnifli Spain ivitli iilks, 

t- ^ callicoes, aixi other articles, of the produce of Afia, 
for their own confumption, and v.til fell them 
cheaper to the Spaniards than to their competi- 
tors. All other nations in Europe employ the 
fpecie they get from America to trade with in 
India. Before this fpecie can reach the place of its 
deftination, it muft have paid confiderable duties, 
taken a prodigious comj)afs, and have been ex- 
pofed to great rifques ; w'hcrcas the Spaniards, by 
fending it direftly from America to the I'iiilip- 
pincs, would fave duties, time, and infurance; 
fo that, by furnifhing the fame quantity of fpecie 
as the rival nations, they would in reality make 
their purthafes at a cheaper rate. 

Even the quantity of fpecie conveyed from 
one place to another might in time be dimi- 
nifhed, if ihefe iflands were as much improved 
as tlacy might be. For this purpofe, the nations, 
who frequented thefc fea-ports before they were 
invaded by the Spaniards, lliould be recalled ; 
and every method Ihouid be ufed, to obliterate 
from tlic memory of the Chinele the fate of 
lliofe forty thoufand fub)efts of ihcir empire, 
who were fettled in the Philippines, and were 
almoll all inhumanly inaflacred, becaufe diey 
would not tamely fubmit to the horrid yoke 
that was laid on tlrem. The Chinefe would 
then deferc Batavia, which is too far diftant, 
and caufe arts and agriculture to revive iu thefc 
idands. Their cvamp.Ic would foon be followed 
by many free traders of Europe, wlio aye dif- 

Dcxfcd 
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perfed in various parts of India, and confider book. 
themfelves as vidtims to the mcnopolv of their . 
rcfpeftive companies. The natives, excited to 
labour by the advantages infeparabie from fuch 
a competition, would no Longer remain it* a ftate 
of indolence. They would be hmd of a govern- 
ment that would iludy to promote thtir happi- 
nefs; would chearfully fubmit to its laws, and 
in a fliort time would themfelves become Spaniards. 

If our conjectures are well founded, fuch a co- 
lony would be more profitable than a mere inac- 
tive fettlement, which devours part of the trea- 
fures of America. Such a revolution may eafily 
be brought about, and inuft infallibly be haflened 
by eftabliniing a freedom of trade, an unlimited, 
civil, and religious liberty, and a perfedt fecurity 
for the property of individuals. 

This can never be the work of jin exclufivc 
company. for thcl'e two centuries pall, lince 
the Europeans have frequented the fcas of Alia, 
they have never been animated by a truly lauda- 
ble Ipifit. Ill vain have fociety, morality, and 
politics, been improved amongft us; thofe dillant 
eouiiiries have only been witnefles of our rapa- 
tiotifnefs, our relllclTncfs, and our tyranny. The 
miichiet we have done to other parts of the world . 
has lometimes been compenfated by the know- 
ledge wc have imparted to them, and the wife 
iallitutions we have efiablifhed amongfi; them: 
but the Indians have Hill continued under their 
former darknefs and dcfpotifm; and wc have 
taken no pains to refeue them from thofe dread- 

fu, 
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ful calamities. Had the ■ ieveral governments 
direfted the fteps of their free traders, it is pro- 
bable that the love of glory would have been 
united to a paflion for riches, and that fome na- 
tions would have made attempts fit to render their 
names illuftrious. Such noble and difinterelled 
intentions could never be purfued by any com- 
pany of merchants: who, being confined by the 
narrow views of prefent profit, have never em- 
ployed their thoughts about the happinefs of the 
people with whom they traded ; a circuinftance, 
which, being naturally expected, hath never been 
imputed to them as a crime. 

How much would it redound to the honour 
of Spain, from which, perhaps, nothing great 
is at prefent to be expeclej, to Ihew a fenfibi- 
lity for the interells of mankind, and to endea- 
vour to promote them ! That nation now be- 
gins to fhake off the fetters of prejudice, which 
have kept it in a ftate of infancy, notwithftand- 
ing its natural ftrength. Its fiibjecis are not 
yet degt-aded and corrupted by the contagion 
of riches, from which they have been happily 
preferved by their own indolence, and by the 
rapacioufnefs of their governnienr. Thtfc peo- 
ple mult ncccflarily be inclined to wiiat is 
good ; they arc capable of knowing it, and no 
doubt wotild praclife it, having all tlie means 
in their power iVtvn the poffcllions their con- 
qiicfis have givesr them in t!ie richeft countries 
of the iiniverlc. Their (hips, failing from their 
levcral ports, might cither meet at the Canary 

iflands. 
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iflandsj. jor .feparately proceed to their feveral B 
delliaations, and thus be the means of procuring « — 
happinefs ito the rcmotcft parts, of Afia. They 
might return from India by the Gape of Good 
Hope j but would go thither by the South Sea, 
where the fale of their cargoes would greatly 
increafe their capitals. This advantage would 
fecure to them a fuperiority over their competi^ 
tors, who fail with falfe bills of lading, feldom 
carrying any thing but filver. They would meet 
with a frellt fupply of provifions up the river 
Plata, if they Ihould be in want of them. Thofe 
who were able to wait longer, would only put 
into Chili, or even proceed to the iflaud of Juan 
F ernandez. 

This delightful ifland, which takes its name 
from a Spaniard to whom it had been given, 
and who took a diflike to it after he had lived 
there fome confidcrable time, is fituated at no 
leagues diftance from the continent of Chili. 

Its greateft length is but about five leagues, 
and the breadth not quite two. In this fmall 
fpot, where the land is very mountainous and 
irregular, there is a clear fky, pure air, excellent 
water, and every vegetable that is deemed a 
fpecific againft the feurvy. It has appeared 
from experience, that all forts of European and 
American corn, fruit, and quadrupeds, will fuc- 
ceed there extremely well. The coafts abound 
with fifli; and, befides all thefe advantages, there 
is alfo a good harbour, where fliips arc flieltered 
from every wind but the north, and even that 
> never 
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never blows fo ftrongly as to be attended with 
any danger. 

These conveniences have induced all the 
pirates, who have infefted the coafls of Peru, to 
put in at Juan Fernandez. Anfon, who went 
to the South Seas with more important projefls, 
found there a comfortable and fafe afylum. The 
Spaniards, at length convinced that the pre- 
caution they had taken to deftroy the cattle 
they had placed there is infufficient to keep off 
their enemies, mull: build a fort on the ifland. 
That military poll will become a ufeful fettlc- 
inent, if the court of Madrid will but attend 
to her own intereft. It is needlefs to purfue 
this fubjefl any further. The plan, which we 
have done nothing more than fuggeft, would 
evidently tend to promote the trade, the navi- 
gation, and the greatnefs of Spain. I’he con- 
nexions that Ruflia keeps up with China by 
land, can never acquire the fame degree of im- 
portance. 

Between thefe two vail empires, whofe great- 
nefs aftoniflies the imagination, there is an im- 
menfe fpace, known in the carlieft ages by the 
name of Scythia, and fince by that of Tartary. 
This region, taken in its full extent, is bounded 
to the weft by the Cafpian fea and Perfia; to 
the fouth by Perfia, Indoftan, the kingdoms of 
Arracan and Ava, China, and Corea ; to the 
eaft by the Pacific ocean } and to the north by 
the Frozen ocean. One part of thefe vaft deferts 
is fubjeX to the Chinefe empire ; another is ua- 
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(Icr tb^ dominion of Rullia ; the third is indtpcn- ® 
dent, and is called Kharifm, and Greater and Lefs 
Bucharia. 

The inhabitants of thefc celebrated' regions 
have always lived by hunting and filhing, and 
upon the milk of their flocks; and have ever 
had aiT eqnat averfion for living in cities, a fc- 
dentary life, and for hulbandry. Their origin 
and their cufloms, fo far as we are acquainted 
with them, are equally antient, for the former 
could never be traced on account of their fequef- 
tered and wandering way of life. They have 
lived in the fame manner as their fore-fathers 
did ; and, if we look back to the remoteft anti- 
quity, we lhall find a very ftriking refemblance 
between the men of the earliefl: ages, and the 
Tartars of the prefent time. 

Thesf. people have in general been followers of 
the great Lama, who refides at Putali, a town 
fKiiated in a diftrlcl which partly belongs to Tar- 
tary, -and partly to India. This cxtenfivc region, 
wlierc mountains rife above one another, is called 
Routan by the inhabitants of Indoftan, Tangut 
by the 1 artars, Tfanli by the Chinefe, LalTa by 
the Indians beyond the Ganges, and Thibet by 
rite Europeans. 

Their religion appears, from monuments of 
undoubted authority, to be of above three ihou- 
fl-.nd years ftanding, and is founded on the exi- 
flence of a Supreme Being, and the fublimcfl 
principles of morality. 
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It has been generally imagined, that the fol- 
lowers of the Lama bellevs him to he immortal ; 
that, in order to maintain the deception, this divi- 
nity never appears but to a few favourites t that, 
when he receives the adoration of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim 
light (hews rather a faint reprefen tatioti, than an 
cxaft referablance of that living god ; that, when 
he dies, another prieft is fubftimtejl in his Head, 
as nearly of the fame fize and figure as polfible ; 
and that, by means of thefe precautions, the de- 
lufion is kept op, even on the very fpot where 
the farce is aftedj and much more, without 
dgnbt^ in the minds of believers who are further 
removed from it. 

A SAGACIOUS philofopher has lately removed 
this prejudice. It is true, the great Lamas feidoin 
Ihew themfclves, the better to maintain that vene- 
ration they have infpired for ther perfoo and their 
myfteries; but they give audience to ambaffadors, 
and admit princes who come to vifii them. But if 
their perfon is feldora to be feen, except on fonic 
important occafions, or on great feltivals, their 
piflure is always in full view, being hung up over 
the doors of the temple at Putali. 

What has given rife to the fable of the im- 
mortality of the Lamas is, that it is a tenet of 
their faith, that the holy fpirir, which has animated 
one of thefe pontiffs, immediately upon his death 
paffes into the body of him who is duly elcdfed 
to fuccecd him. This tranfnjigration of the 
dlvbe fpirit is perfeftly confonant to the doflrine 
4 of 
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of the metcmpfyclwfis, which his ilways been the 
eftabfilhed fyftem in thofe 'parts. 

The religion of Lama made corifidetable jiro- 
grefs in early times. It was adopted in a large part 
of the globe. It is profeffed aH over Thibet and 
Mongalia ; is altnbft univerfal in Greater and Lefs 
Bucharia, and fcveral provinces of Tartary •, and 
has fontie followers m the kingdom of Caffimere ih 
India, and in China. 

This is the only worftiip that can boaft of fiich 
remote antiquity, without any mixture of other 
fyfteras. The religion of the Chinefe has been fre- 
quently adulterated by the introdudlion of foreign 
deities and fuperftitions j which have been adapted 
to the tafte of the lower clafs of people. The Jews 
have fecn an end of their hierarchy, and their tem- 
ple has been demolilhed, Alexander and Moham- 
med ufed their utmoft endeavours to extinguilh the 
facred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Mo- 
guls have in a great meafure diminiflicd the wor- 
ftilpers of the god Brama in India. But neither 
time, fortune, nor men, have ever been able to 
(hake the divine power of the great Lama. 

This ftability and perpetuity itmft be peculiar 
to thofe religions that have a fixed fyftem, a well- 
regulated ecclefiaftical bicrarchy> and a ftipreme 
head, who by his authority fupports thbfe doc- 
trines in their primitive ftatc, by condemning all 
new opinions, which pride might be tempted to 
introduce, and credulity to adopt. The Lamas 
themfelves confefs that they are no gods ; but they 
pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have re- 
VoLi II. ceived 
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B K ceived a power from heaven to decide ultimately 
1 ^ t on whatever relates to public worfhip. Their 

theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to fpi- 
ritual matters; but all civil matters, held pro- 
fane by them, they confider as inconfiftent with 
their dignity, and therefore commit the care of 
government to perfons whom they judge to be 
worthy of their confidence. This has fucceffively 
occafioned the lofs of fcveral provinces of their 
vafl; dominions, which have fallen a prey to their 
governors. The great Lama, who formerly was 
abfolute mailer of all Thibet, now polTefiTes but a 
fmall part of it. 

The religious opinions of the Tartars have never 
enervated their valour. It was to oppofe their in- 
roads into China, that, three hundred years before 
the chrillian mra, that famous wall was built, 
which extends from the river Hoambo to the fea 
of Kamtfchatka ; which has a terrace running all 
along the, top of it, and is flanked in different parts 
with large towers, after the antient manner of 
fortifying. Such a monument fliews that ^there 
mull have been at that time a prodigious popula- 
tion in the empire : but at the fame time it feems 
to indicate that there was a want of prowefs and 
military Ikill. If the Chinefe had been men of 
courage, they would thcmfelves have attacked the 
roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well-difci- 
plined armies ; if they had been fkilled in the art 
of war, they would have known that lines five 
hundred leagues long could not be defended in 
. every part, and that, if they were broken but in 

one 
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one place, all the reft of the fortification would 
become ufelefs. 

The inroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued 
till the thirteenth century. At that period, the 
empire was conquered by tbofe barbarians, under 
the command of Gingis-Khan. This foreign power 
Was not dellroycd till after eighty-nine years, when 
it fell into the hands of an indolent prince, who was 
governed by women, and was a flave to his minif- 
ters. 

When the Tartars were expelled from the con- 
quefts they had made, they did not adopt the laws 
and government of China. When they repalTed 
the great wall, they relapfed into barbarifm, and 
lived in their defects in as uncivilized a ftate as 
they had done before. They united, however, 
with the few who had continued in their roving 
way of life, and formed feveral hords, which in- 
fcnfibly became populous, and in procefs of time 
incorporated into that of the Manchews. Their union 
infpired them again with the projed of invading 
China, which was torn with domeftic dilTentions. 
The difeontented parties were then fo numerous, 
that they had no lefs than eight different armies 
under the command of as many chiefs. In this con- 
fufion the Tartars, who had long ravaged the nor- 
thern provinces of the empire, feized upon the capi- 
tal in 1 644, and foon after upon the whole kingdom. 

This revolution did not feera fo much to fubdue 
China, as to add to its extent, by the acceffion of 
a great part of Tartary. Soon 'after this, China 
was further enlarged by the fubmiffjoa of the 

2 Mogul 
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B 0^0 K quell, and flatter themfelves they lhall long enjoy 
k ‘ . the fruits of their viftoi y. 

Their fuccefles, and thofe of the French, hate 
aftoniflied all nations. It is eafy to conceive how 
folitary and defencelefs iflands, that have no con- 
neflion with their neighbours, may have been fub- 
dued. But it is very allonilhing, that five or fix 
hundred Europeans fliould at this time have beaten 
innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mohamme- 
dans, mollly fkilled in the art of war. Thefe ex- 
traordinary feenes, however, ought not to appear 
furprifing to any one who confiders what has hap- 
pened before. ” 

The Portuguefe had no fooner appeared in the 
eaft, than with a few fliips and a few foldiers they 
fubverted whole kingdoms. The eftablilhment of 
fome faftories, and the building of a fmall num- 
ber of forts, was fufficient to enable them to crulh 
the powers of India. When tbe Indians were no 
longer opprefledby the firft conquerors, they were 
fo by thofe who expelled and fucceeded tliem. The 
hiftory of thefe delightful regions was no longer the 
hiftory of the natives, but that of their tyrants. 

But what lingular men mull thefe have been, 
who never could gather any improvement from 
experience and adverfityr; who fur rendered them- 
felves to their common enemy without making any 
refinance, and who never acquired /kill enough 
from their continual defeats to repulfe a few ad- 
venturers, call as it were from the fea upon theif 
coafts ! It is a matter of doubt whether thefe men, 
alternately deceived and fubdued by thofe who at- 
tacked 
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tacked them, were not of a different fpecies* To 
refolve this problem, we need only trace thecaufes 
of this wcaknefs in the Indians; and oiir firfl in- 
quiry lhall turn upon that fyftem of defpotifra with 
which they are opprelTed. 

There is no nation, which, as it becomes civi- 
lized, does not lofe fomething of its \irtuci courage, 
dnd independence; and it is evident that the inha- 
bitants of the fouth of Afia, having been firft col- 
lefted intd focieties, nuifl: have been the earlieftex- 
pofed to defpotifm. Such has been the progrefs of 
all alfociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth; equally evident from hiftory, is, that 
all arbitrary power hallens its own deftruftion ; and 
that revolutions will reftore liberty; fobner or later, 
as they are more or lefs rapid. Indoftan is perhaps 
the only country, in which the inhabitants, after 
having once loll their rights, have never been able 
to recover them. Tyraqts have frequently beeri 
deftroyed; but tyranny has always fujJported itfelf. 

• Civil flavery has been added in India to politi- 
cal flavery. The Indian is not mafter of his own life; 
he knows of no law that will protedl it from the 
caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He 
is not maffer of his own underllanding; he is de- 
barred from all ftudies that are beneficial to man- 
kind, and only allowed fuch as tend to enflave him. 
He is not mafler of his own field; the lands and 
their produce belong to the fovereign, and the 
labourer may be fatisfied if he can earn enough to 
fubfift himfelf and family* He is not mailer of his 
own induftryj every artift, who has had the mif- 
VoL. II. X fortune 
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Book fortune to betray fome abilities, is in danger of 
■ / < being doomed to ferv-e the monarch, his deputies, 

or fome rich man who has purchafed a right to 
employ him as he pleafes. He is not mailer of his 
own wealth: he buries his gold under ground, to 
fecure it from the rapacious hand of power ; and 
leaves it there at his death, abfurdly imagining it 
will be of fervice to him in the next world. No 
doubt this abfolute and tyrannical authority, with 
which the Indian is every where oppreffed, mult 
fubdue his fpirit, and render him incapable of 
thofe efforts that courage requires. 

The climate of Indoftan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it infpires 
is an invincible obllacle to great revolutions and vi- 
gorous oppofitions, fo common in the northern re- 
gions. The body and the mind, equally enervated, 
have only the virtues and vices of flavery. In the 
fecond, or at furthefl in the third generation, Tar- 
tars, Turks, I’erfutns, and even Europeans, contraft 
the flothful difpofition of the Indians. Thefe in- 
fluences of the climate might certainly be fubdued 
by religious or moral inllituiions; but the fuperfli- 
tions of the country will not athnit of fuch exalted 
views. They never proinile future rewards to the 
generous patriot, vviio tails in his country’s caufe. 
While they advile, and foinctimes command fuicide, 
by reprefeming in a Ilrong liglit the alluring prof< 
peit of future happinefs, they at the fame time 
ftriflly forbid the effuhon of blood. 

This circutnftance.is a necdTary confequence of 
the doflrine of tranfmigration, which mult infpirs 

its 
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its followers with conftant and univerfal benevo- 
lence. They are in continual fear of injuring their 
neighbour, that is, all men and all animals. How 
can a man reconcile himfelf to the idea of. being 
a foldier, when he can fay, Perhaps the elephant 
or the horfe I am going to deftroy may contain 
the foul of my father — perhaps the enemy I Ihall 
kill has formerly been the chief of my family? 
Thus, in India religion tends to keep up the fpirit 
of cowardice which refults from defpotifm and the 
nature pf the climate ; the manners of the people 
contribute dill more to increafe it. 

In every country, love is the ruling paffion, but 
it is not equally Prong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their defires, the 
fouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 
ardour fuperior to every rellraint. The policy of 
princes has fometimes turned this paffion to the ad- 
vantage of fociety ; but the legiaators of India fceni 
to have principally intended to increafe the fatal in- 
fluence of their ardent climate. The Moguls, the 
lafl: conquerors of thofe regions, have proceeded 
flill turther. Love is with them a ffiameful and 
deftruftive excefs, confecrated by religion, by the 
laws, and by government. The military condud 
of the nations of Indoftan, whether Pagans or 
Mohammedans, is confiftent with their diflblute 
manners. We ffiall mention fome particulars taken 
from the writings of an Englilh officer remarkable 
for his military exploits In thofe parts. 

The foldiers make up the fmallefi; part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
X 2 wife, 
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. This method Ihould Myc been, adopted, -if ^ 
cdmmunication could have been eftablifhed be- 
tween Siberia and India by Independent Tartary, 
as Peter the firft had deCgned. That great prince, 
whofe. mind was always engaged in fome ufeful 
projeft, was ddirous of opening that communica- 
tion by means of the Sirth, which waters the Tur- 
keftan ; and in 1719110 fent 2500 men in order to 
make himfelf malter of that river. 

There was no fuch river to be found ; its waters 
had been turned off, and conveyed through feveral 
channels to the lake Atall. This had been done by 
the Ufbeck Tartars, who had taken umbrage at the 
repeated obfervations they had feen making. The 
RuflSans determined therefore to return to Aftracan. 
The coprt of Peterfburgh was obliged to relinquifli 
the projeft, and remain fatisfied with the intercourfe 
already formed with India by the Cafpian fea. 

This was, in the remoteft ages, the track by 
which the north and fouth communicated with each 
other. The regions bordering upon that immenfe 
lake, which are at prefent very much depopulated, 
extremely poor, and in a favage eftate, afford to 
intelligent minds evident proofs of former fplen- 
dor. Coins of the antient Kaliphs are daily dtf- 
covered there. Thefe ntionuments, with others 
equally authentic, would feem to favour the ac- 
count of fome Indians having been Ihipwrecked on 
the coafts of the Elbe in the reign of Auguftus, 
which has always been confidered as fabulous, not- 
withftanding the concurrent teftimony of cotem- 
porary writers who related the It is incon- 

ceivable 
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ccivable how any inhabitants of India could fail 
on the Germanic feas ; but, as Voltaire obferves^ it 
was not more wonderful to fee an Indian trading in 
the northern countries, than to fee a Roman make 
his way into India through Arabia. The Indians 
went into Perfia, where they embarked on the Hir- 
canian fea, failed up the Wolga, penetrated into 
Permia byjtheKama, and from thence might ein- 
bark on the northern fea or on the Baltic. Men 
of enterprifing genips have appeared in all ages. 

Whatever may be thought of thefe conjec- 
tures, the EngUfh had no fooner difcovered Arch- 
angel, about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and fettled a commerce with RulTia, than they 
formed the projeft of opening a way into Perfia 
by the Wolga and the Cafpian fea, which would 
be much eafier and Ihorter than that of the Portu- 
guefe, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 
part of Afia, to get into the gulph of Perfia. A 
further inducement to attempt it was, that the 
northern parts of Perfia, bordering upon the Caf- 
pian fea, produce much richer commodities than 
the fouthern. The filks of Chirvan, Mazanderan, 
and more efpecially Gilan, are the bcft in all the 
eaft, and might be employed with advantage in 
any manufaftures. But the trade of the Englifh 
was not yet fufficiently confirmed, to encounter the 
difficulties that muft attend fo vaft and fo compli- 
cated an undertaking. 

Some years after, a duke of Holftein, who had 
eftabliflied fome lilk manufaftures in his dominions. 
Was not deterred by thefe difficulties. He wanted 

5 to 
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to get the raw filk from Periia, and fent ambafla- 
dors thither, who loft their lives on the Cafpian fea. 

When the French were convinced of the in- 
fluence of trade on the political balance, of Europe, 
they alfo wilhed to procure Perftan lilks by way of 
Ruffia ; but their fatal paffion for conqueft made 
them forget this projeft, as well as many others 
that had been fuggefted by men of underftanding, 
for the welfare of that great nation. 

Peter I. guided by his own genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be fenfible at laft, that his fubjects 
were the people who ought to enrich thcmfelvcs by 
the produftion of Perfia, and in time that of India. 
Accordingly in 1722, at the firft beginning of the 
commotions that have overturned the empire of the 
Sophis, that great prince feized upon the fertile re- 
gions bbrderiug on the Cafpian fea. The heat of 
the climate, the dampnefs of the foil, and the ma- 
lignancy of the air, deftroyed the troops that were 
left to defend thofe conquefts. Ruftia, however, 
did not rcfolve to relinquilh the provinces Ihe had 
ufurped, till fhe found in the year 1736 thatKou- 
li Khan, who had conquered the Turks, could 
compel her to reftore them. 

The court of Peterfburgh laid afide all thoughts 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Englifhman of the name of 
Elton laid a fcheme, in 1741, for putting his 
country in polTefGon of it. This enterpriling man . 
was in the fervice of Ruffia : his propofal was, to 
convey Englilh woollen cloths, by way of the 

Wolga, 
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Wolga and the Cafpian fea, to Periia, to the north 
of Indoftan, and to the greateft part of Tartary. 
In confequence of this tralGc, he was to receive, in 
exchange, gold, and fuch commodities as the Ar- 
menians fold at an extravagant price, being mafters 
of all the inland trade of Afia. This projeft was 
warmly adopted by the Englifli company in Muf- 
covy, and favoured by the Ruffian miniftry. 

But the Englifli adventurer had fcarce begun 
to put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who 
wanted bold and aftive men to fecond his ambi- 
tion, found means to entice him into his fervice, 
and by his afliftance to make himfelf mailer of the 
Cafpian fea. The court of Pcterlburgh, exafpe- 
rated at this treachery, revoked in 1746 all the 
privileges they had granted ; but this was an in- 
effectual remedy for fo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of the Perfian tyrant was miicff more 
likely to bring matters into their former Hate. 

T HAT great revolution, which once more plunged 
the Sophy’s dominions into greater anarchy than 
ever, reftored to the Ruffians the dominion over 
the Cafpian Sea- This was a neceffary prelude 
to the opening of a trade with Perfia and India, 
but was not alone fufficient to enfurc its fuc- 
cefs; which met with almofl; infuperable obfta- 
cles from the Armenians. An aftive nation, ac- 
cullomed to the eallern manners, in poffeflion of 
a large capital, extremely frugal in their expences, 
who had already formed connections from time 
immemorial, entered into the minuted details, and 
pmbraced the mod comprehenfive fpeculations : 

fuch 
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fttch a nation was not cafily to be fopplanted. 
Nor did the court of Pcterilfcargh expc'ft it, but 
wifely determined to allure a number of thofe 
artful, itiduftrious, and wealthy people, to fettle 
at Aflfacan. It is through their hands that all 
merenandife, coming from Afia to Ruffia by land, 
alivays did and ftill does pafs. This traffic is 
■very Intonfidcrable ■, and it will require time be- 
fore it can be increafed, unlCfs fome expedient 
can be found to difpofe of the articles by re- 
exportation. To make this more evident, it will 
only be neceffary to take a curfory view of the 
prefent ftate of Ruffia. 

Tnis empire, which, like all others, rofe from 
fmall beginnings, is become, in procefs of time, 
the hrgeft in the world. Its extent from eafl: to 
weft is 2 200 leagues, and from fouth to north 
about 800. 

Many of the people of this vaft empire never 
had any form of government, and have none to 
this day. Thofe who by violence, or from parti- 
cular circumftaiKes, have obtained the rule over 
the reft, have always been actuated by Afiatic 
principles, and have been opprelTors or arbitrary 
tyrants:. The only point, in which they have con- 
formed to the cuftoras of Europe, has been the 
inftitution of a peerage. 

These are undoubtedly the chief caufes which 
have prevented the increafe of the human race in 
that immenfc country. By the furvey taken in 
1747, there appeared but 6,646,390 perfons who 
paid the poll-tax; and in tbefe were comprehended 

all 
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all die males from die infant to die okteft man.. 
SuppofiBg the Burabcr of ‘women to be equal to 
that of men, there will appear to be i3,a92,7£o 
haves in RufEa. To this cdculation mull . be 
added the clalTes of men in the empire who are 
exempt from paying this lhameful tax; the milU 
tar)% who amount to 200,000 men; the nobility 
and clergy, who are fuppofed to amount to the 
like number ; and the inhabitants of the Ukraine 
and Livonia, computed at 1,200,000. So that 
the whole population of Rui&a does not exceed 
I/j,892,78o perfons of both fexes. 

It would be neecllefs, as it is impoflible, to 
number the people who rove about thofc vafl: 
defects. As thefe herds of Tartars, Siberians, 
Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Oftiacs, cannot con- 
tribute to the wealth, ftrength, or fplcndor of a 
date, they are to be reckoned of little or no con- 
fcqucncc in the account. 

The population being fmall, the revenues of 
the empire cannot be confiderable. When Peter I. 
came to the crown, the taxes brought-in but twenty- 
five millions * ; he raifed them to fixty-fivc f. 
Since his death they have not greatly increafed ; 
and yet the people are finking under a burden 
which their ftrength, enervated by defpotifm, is 
unable to fupport. 

Every circumftancc feems to call upen Ruffia 
to provide a remedy againft this want of popula- 
tion and wealth. The only efFcftual one is agri- 
-culture. It would be ncedlefs to encourage it in 
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the northern provinces; nothing can thrive in thofe 
frozen deferts. The fcattered inhabitants of this 
inhofpitable climate will never be fupplied with any 
kind of food and raiment except what they can pro- 
cure from birds, fifli, and wild beads; nor will they 
ever have any thing befides thefe to pay their taxes 
with. 

Further from the north, nature begins to wear 
a milder afpeft, and the country is more populous, 
and more capable of vegetation ; yet throughout an 
immenfe extent of territory there are no marks of 
plenty, from the want of men and fufHcient means 
for the cultivation of the land. The foil will be- 
come fufficiently fertile, if agriculture meets with re- 
ward and encouragement from thewifdom of govern- 
ment. The Ukraine deferves particular attention. 

That fpacious region, which has belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and is now a part of the 
Czar’s dominions, is perhaps the mod fruitful 
country in the known world. It fupplies Rullla 
with mod of her home confumption, and articles 
of trade; and yet fhe does not receive the twentieth 
part of what it might be made to produce. The 
ColTacks, who inhabited that country, have almod 
all perilhed in dedruftive wars. Some attempts 
have been made to re-place them by Odiacs and 
Samoiedes; but it has not been conlidered, that, 
in blending men fo fmall and deformed with others 
of a tall, robud, and valiant race, the former 
would only ferve to make the latter degenerate. 
It would be very eafy and prailicable to give en- 
couragement to the Moldavians and Walachians 
3 to 
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to fettle there, as they profefs the fame religion is 
Ruflia, and conlider it as the feat of the Greek 
empire. 

Nothing ivould be more conducive to cultiva- 
tion than the working of the mines. Some are to 
be met with in feveral provinces ; but they are 
numerous in Siberia, though it is a low country, 
and the foil is moift and marfliy. The iron that is 
dug out of thefe mines is better than in any other 
part of Ruflia, and equal to that of Sweden. The 
working of them would employ a number of men, 
and furnifli excellent implements of hufliandry to 
a fet of miferablc flaves, who are compelled to dig 
a hard and flubborn foil with inftruments of wood. 
Befides thefe iron mines, there are alfo others which 
contain |hofe precious metals that are fo eagerly 
and fo univerfally coveted, and which are to l>c 
found in no part of the country except Siberia. 
Thefilver mines near Argun have long been known ; 
and others, both of filver and gold, have lately been 
difeovered in the country of the Bafitirs. It would 
be prudent for fome nations to ncglecl and flop up 
thefe fources of wealth ; but that is not the cafe 
with Ruflia, where all the inland provinces arc fo 
poor, that they are fcarcely acquainted with thofe 
figns that have been univerfally agreetl upon to 
anfwcr every article of commerce. 

The trade which the Ruflians have opened with 
China, Perfia, Turkey, and Poland, confifls prin- 
cipally in furs, fuch as ermine, fables, white wolves 
and black fox’es fleins, which all come from Siberia. 
Some ikins that are remarkably fine, which have 
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1-0 OR loi^ gloffy h^ir, of a beautiful colour^ or 
t ~ -I happen to be particularly pleafing to the buyer, 
fell at a moft extravagant price. Thefe branches 
of oommerce might becouw more confiderable, 
and be extended to other objefts. 

But the greateft demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the fide of the Baltic. 
It feldom pafles through the hands of the Ruffian 
merchants. They commonly want /kill, flock, cre- 
dit, and liberty. The import and export of all 
commodities is tranfa£ted by foreign houfes. 

No country is fo happily fituated for extending 
its commerce. Almoft all its rivers arc navigable. 
Peter the Great improved this natural advantage 
by the afliftance of art, and ordered canals to be cut 
to join thofe rivers together. The moft impor- 
tant of them are finifticd ; others are not quite com- 
pleted, and fome are only planned. SiKh is the grand 
projefl of joining the Cafpian fea to the Euxine, 
by digging a canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. 

Unfortunately thefe means, which render 
the circulation of all commodities fo cafy in the 
interior parts of Ruffia, and fo much facilitate an 
intercourfe with all parts of the globe, arc made 
ufelefs by thofe reftraints which are not to be fur- 
mounted by induftry. 

The government have referved to thcmfelves 
the privilege of buying and felling the moft valua- 
ble produftions of the country ; and, as long as 
this monopoly continues, trade will not be carried 
on with any degree of honefty or fpirit. The 
abolition of this deftruflive monopoly would con- 
tribute 
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tribute to public profperity, but that alofle would 
not be liifficient, without the reduftion ofjthe 

array. . 

Whkn Peter I. came to the crown, the military 
in Ruilia confifted only of 40,000 Strelits, undif- 
dplined and ferocious men, who had no courage 
but againft the people whom they opprefi'ed, and 
againll the fovereign whom they depofed or mur- 
dered at pleafure. This great prince difbanded 
thofe feditious troops, and cftabliftied an army, 
modelled after thofe of the ocher Hates in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the goodnefs of its troops, 
RuiEa is, of all the different powers, that which 
ought to be the moft cautious of entering into a 
war. The defire of acquiring an influence in the 
affairs of Europe Ihould never tempt the Ruffians 
far from their own frontiers; they could not aft 
without fubfidies, and it would be the higheft ab- 
furdity for a nation, that has but fix perfons to a 
league fquare, ever to think of engaging in foreign 
fervice. Nor fliould they be excited to hoftilities 
by the defire of enlarging their dominions, which 
are already too exienfive. Iluffia will never reap 
the benefit of the labours of the Czar, and form a 
compaft ftate, or become an enlightened and 
ftourilhing nation, unlefs it renounces the rage of 
conqueft, to apply folely to the arts of peace. None 
of its neighbours can compel it to depart from this 
falutary fyftem. 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded 
by the frozen fea, than it would be by fquadrons 
and fortreffes. 

VoL. II. R To 
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To the eaft, a Angle battalion and two field- 
pieces would difperfe all the hords of Tartars 
that fhould attempt to molcft them. 

Should Perlia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts againft this empire, 
they would be rendered inelFeftual by the Cafpian 
fea, and by thofe immenfe deferts which feparate 
that country from Ruffia. 

To the fouth, the Turks have at prefent loft 
their power •, and the war would be equally detri- 
mental to the conquered or the conquering party, 
on account of the fpot where it muft be carried on. 

To the weft, the Ruffians have nothing to fear 
from the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, 
nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, and 
have hardly any territory left. 

Sweden has loft all that made her formidable; 
and without doubt may even be deprived of Fin- 
land, whenever it fhould fuit the intereft of the 
court of Peterfburg. 

Should the genius of Frederick, which now 
ferves as a counterpoife in the north to the forces 
of Mufeovy, . defeend to his fucceffors, it is not 
likely that the ambition of Brandenburgh fhould 
ever turn towards Ruffia. Thofe monarchs could 
never venture an attack upon that empire, without 
turning their forces alfo towards Germany; and 
this would neceffarily divide their ftrength in fuch 
a manner, that it could not a£l with efficacy. 

The refult of thefe difeuffions is, that it is for 
the true intereft of Ruffia to reduce her land forces, 
and poflibly her navy alfo. 


The 
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The fmall connections of that empire with the 
reft of Europe were wholly carried on by land, 
when the Englilh, in feeking a paflage to the Eaft 
Indies by the northern feas, difcovered the port of 
Archangel. Sailing up the Dwina, they came to 
Mofcow, and there laid the foundation of a new 
trade. 

Russia had as yet no other communicatioij with 
her neighbours but by this port, when Peter I. 
invited the traders who frequent the white fea to 
come to the Baltic, and endeavoured to procure a 
more extenfive and advantageous mart for the pro- 
ductions of his empire. His creative genius foon 
enlarged his views. He was ambitious of making 
his country become a maritime power, and Ra- 
tioned his fleets at Cronftadt, which is a harbour 
to Peterfburg. 

The fea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The ftiips that are coming in are 
forcibly driven by the impetuofity of the Neva 
upon the dangerous coafts of Finland. The way 
to it is through a channel fo full of breakers, that 
they cannot be avoided unlefs the weather is re- 
markably fine. The ftiips foon rot in the harbour. 
The failing of the fquadrons is greatly retarded by 
the ice. There is no getting out but by an eafterly 
wind ; and the wefterly winds blow in thofe lati- 
tudes thp greateft part of the fummer. Another in- 
convenience is, that the dock-yards are at Peterf- 
burg, from whence the Ihips cannot get to Cron- 
ftadt, without pafling over a very dangerous flat 
that lies in the middle of the river. 
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If Peter I. had not had that partiality which 
great men have, as well as others, for their own 
plans, he might eafily have been made fenfible that 
Cronfladt and Peterlburg are improper places for 
the naval forces ofRuffia, and that it is in vain to 
expeft that art fhould remove every natural diiad- 
vantage. He would have given the preference to 
IleveJ, which is much fitter for the purpofe. Per- 
haps too, his own reflexions would have led him to 
confider that the nature of his empire was not cal- 
culated for that fpecies of power. 

Russia has but few fea-coafts; moft of them arc 
not peopled ; and no navigation will ever be car- 
ried on, unlefs there (hould be a change of govern- 
ment. Where then will officers be found capable 
of commanding men of war ? 

Peter I. however, found means to form a navy. 
A paffion, which nothing could controul, made him 
furmount obftacles which were thought to be in- 
vincible ; but this he did with more parade than 
utility. If ever his fuccefTors are carneftly intent 
to promote the good of their empire, they will 
forego the vain glory of difplaying their flag in 
diftant latitudes, where they have no trade to pro- 
teX, as theirs is all carried on upon their own 
coafls, and only by foreign merchants. When 
the Iluflians thus change their fyftem, they will fave 
the needlcfs expence of thirty-fix or forty men of 
war, and will be fatisfied with their galleys, which 
are fulficicnt for their defence,, and would even 
enable them to attack all the powers on the Baltic, 
if it fhould be neceflary. 
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These galleys are of different rates ; feme are 
fitted for cavalry, but a greater number for infan- 
try. As the troops themfelves, who are taught to 
manage the oar, compofe the crew, the galleys are 
armed without expence or delay. The anchor is 
dropt every night, and thte troops land where they 
are leaf! expefled. 

When the landing is effefted, the troops draw 
the galleys alhorc, and form a kind of infrench- 
ment with them. Part of the army are left as a 
guard, and the reft difperfe about the country that 
they intend to lay under contribution. When the 
expedition is over, they reimbark, and renew their 
plunders in other places. Experience has fliewn 
how much may be done by thefe armaments. 

The changes we have fuggefted are indifpen- 
fably neceffary to render Ruflla a flourifhing ftatc ; 
but this is not the only thing required. To infure 
the continuance of her profperity, fome ftability 
muft be given to the order of the fucceflion. The 
crown of RiilTia was long hereditary ; Peter I. made 
it patrimonial; and it became eleftivc at the laft 
revolution. But every nation would wilh to know 
upon w hat right its government is eftabliflted ; and 
the claim that has the greateft eire(ft upon the peo- 
ple is birth-right. When this evident mark of 
fucceflion is removed from the eyes of the multi- 
tude, univerfal revolt and diffention prevail. 

But it is not enough to give the people a 
fovereign whom they cannot refufe to acknow- 
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B K l«dge: that fovcreign muft make them happy; and 

S . i this can never be done in Ruilia, till the form of 
government is changed. 

Civil llavery U the condition of every fubjeft 
in the empire, who is not noble : they are all at 
the difpofal of their barbarous mailers, as cattle 
are in other countries. Amongft thefe flaves, none 
are fo ill ufed as thofe who till the ground ; thofe 
valuable men, whofe eafe, happinefs, and freedom, 
have been celebrated with fuch enthufiafm in hap* 
pier climates. 

Political flavery is the lot of the whole nation, 
hnce the fovereigns have ellablilhed arbitrary 
power. Among the fubjefts who are confidered 
as free, not one can be morally certain of the 
fafety of his perfon, the property of his fortune, 
or even of his liberty, which may at any time be 
taken away, except in fome cafes previoully deter- 
mined by law. 

Europe has long been entertained with the 
projeft of a code of laws preparing for Rullia. 
The great princefs, who now governs that em- 
pire, well knew, that the people themfelves mull 
approve the laws they are to obey, that they 
may reverence and value them as their own work; 
and thus addrefled the deputies from all the cities 
of her vail empire ; My children, conftder well, 
with me, the interejls of the nation ; let us toge- 
ther draw up a body of laws, which may 'efablifh 
public felicity upon a permanent bafts. But what 
are laws without magiftrates ? What are magi- 
ftrates, whofe fentence the defpot may reverfe 

according 
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according to his own caprice, and even puniih 
them for palEng it ? 

Under fuch a government, no tie can fubfift 
between the members and their head. If he is al- 
ways formidable to them, they are no Icfs fo to 
him. The ftrength he exerts to opprefs them, is 
no other than their own united ftrength turned 
againft themfelves. Defpair, or a nobler fentiment, 
may every moment turn it againft him. 

The refpe£i: due to the memory of fo great 
a man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to difcover every requifite neceffary to 
form a well-conftituted ftatc. He was naturally 
a man of genius, and had been infpircd with a 
love of glory. This paffion made him aftivc, pa- 
tient, affiduous, indefatigable, and capable of 
conquering every difficulty which nature, igno- 
rance, cuftora, or obftinacy, could oppofe to pre- 
vent the fuccefs of this enterprizes. With thefe 
virtues, and the foreign aids he called in, he fuc- 
ceeded in eftablifhing an army, a fleet, and a fea- 
port. He made feveral regulations neceflary for 
the profecution of his great projefls; but though 
he has been generally extol led as a law-giver, he 
only enabled two or three laws, and thofe bear a 
ftamp of a favage difpofition. He never proceeded 
fo far as to combine the happinefs of his people 
with his own perfonal grcatnefs. After his noble 
inftitutions, his people were as wretched as ever, 
and ftill groaned under poverty, flavery, and op- 
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preffion. He never relaxed in any one inftance his 
arbitrary power, but rather made it more oppref" 
five ; and bequeathed to his fucceffors that detefta- 
ble and pernicious idea, that the fubjefts are no- 
thing, and that the fovereign is all. 

Since his death, it has been repeatedly aflerted 
that the nation was not yet fufficiently enlightened 
to receive any benefit from being made free. But 
let flattering courtiers and falfe minifters learn, that 
liberty is the birth-right of all men ; that every 
Well-regulated fociety ought to be direded to the 
general good; and that it is power obtained by 
unlawful means which has deprived the greateft 
part of the globe of this natural advantage. 

Catherine, who feems to have afeended the 
throne with an ambition for great a(3ions, begins 
to be fenfible, that ravages committed in the de- 
fects of Moldavia, and in fomc defencelefs iflands, 
bought with the lives of two or three hundred 
thoufand men, will not endear her name to pof- 
tcrity. She is labouring to inflil notions of liberty 
into a people ftupified by flavery ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether llie will fucceed with the prefent 
generation. 

With regard to the next, perhaps, the bell 
method would be, to chufe out one of the moll 
fertile provinces of the empire, to ereft habi- 
tations there, and to fupply them with all the 
implements of htilbandry, and to allot a portion 
of land to each hoiife. It would then be pro- 
per to invite free men from civilized countries, 
to give them the entire property of the houfes 
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and lands prepared for them,tofecure to them a fub* 
fiftence for three years, and to have them governed 
by a chief who has no property in the country. A to- 
leration fhould be granted to all religions, and con- 
fequently private and domeftic worlhip Ihould be al- 
lowed, but no public form of worlhip be eftablilhed. 

From thence the feeds of liberty would fpread all 
over the empire: the adjacent countries would fee 
the happinefs of thefe colonifts, and wilh to be as 
happy as they. Were I to be call among favages, 
I would not bid them build huts to Ihelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather; they would 
only laugh at me; but I would build one rayfelf. 
When the feverc feafon came on, I Ihould enjoy the 
benefit of my fore-fight ; the favage would fee it, 
and next year he would imitate me. It is the fame 
with an enflaved nation; we are not to bid them 
be free ; but we arc to lay before their eyes the 
fweets of liberty, and they will wilh for them. 

I WOULD by no means impofe upon my colonifts 
the burden of the firft expences I had incurred on 
their account; much lefs would I entail the pre- 
tended debt upon their offspring. This would be 
falfe and inhuman policy. Is not a ftate fufficiently 
rewarded by a man of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
years of age, who voluntarily devotes his perfon, 
his ftrength, his talents, and his life, to the fervice 
of the public? Muff: he pay a rent likewife for the 
prefent he makes? When he becomes opulent, he 
may be confidered as a fubjeft, but not till the 
third or fourth generation, if the projeft is meant 
to fucceed, and if the people arc to be brought to 

that 
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that condition, the advantages of which they have 
had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement, where the interefls 
of the monarch will be blended with thofe of the 
fubjedi, in order to ftrengthen RulTia, Ihe mufl; 
aim lefs at glory, and facrifice the influence fhe has 
affumed over the general affairs of Europe. Peterf- 
burg, which has improperly been made a capital, 
muft be reduced to a meer commercial ftaple j 
and the feat of government transferred to the 
heart of the empire. It is from fuch a center of 
dominion, that a wife fovereign, acquainted with 
the wants and refources of his people, will effec- 
tually labour to unite the detached parts of that 
large empire. From the fupprefljon of every kind 
of flavery will fpring up a middle ftate among 
the people, without which, neither arts, manners, 
nor learning, ever exifted in any nation. 

Till this is accomplilhed, the court of Ruflia 
will endeavour in vain to enlighten the nation, by 
inviting famous men from all countries. Thofe 
exotics will perilh there, as foreign plants do in 
our green-houfes. In vain will they ere£l fchools 
and academies at Peterfburg ; in vain will they 
fend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to be trained 
up under the bell mailers. Thofe young men, 
on their return from their travels, will be forced 
t;o negled their talents, and embrace an inferior 
ftation to procure a fubfiftence. In all under- 
takings, much depends upon the firft Heps wc 
take; and the firft ftep is certainly to encourage 
mechanic arts, and the lower claffes of men. If 

wc 
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we leam to till the ground, to drefs Ikins, to 
manufafture our wool, we fhall foon fee wealthy 
families fpring up. From thefe will arife chil- 
dren, who, not chufing to follow the laborious 
profeffions of their fathers, will begin to think, 
to converfe, to write, and to imitate nature ; and 
then we lhall have philofophers, orators, poets, 
painters, and flatuaries. Their produftions will 
be fought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chafe them. As long as men are in want, they 
will work, and continue their labour till their 
wants are fatisfied. Then they become indo- 
lent, and unable to employ their time ; and thus 
the finer arts are in all places the offspring of 
genius and indolence, for men fly to them when 
they have no other refources. 

If we attend to the progrefs of fociety, we 
lhall find hulbandmen plundered by robbers ; thefe 
hulbandmen feleft a few from among themfelves 
to oppofe the robbers, and thus they commence 
foldiers. Whilft; fome are reaping, and the reft 
upon guard, fome perfons looking on fay to 
the labourers and foldiers. You feem to be hard 
at work ; if you that are hulbandmen will feed 
us, and you that are foldiers will defend us, 
we will beguile your labours with our fongs and 
dances. Hence the origin of the troubadour, 
or bard, and of the man of fcience. In pro- 
cefs of time, the latter is fometimes joined with 
the chief againft the people, and fings the praifes 
of tyranny; fometimes with the people againft 
the tyrant, and then he fings the praifes of li- 
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berty. Whichever part he takes, he becomes in 
time a citizen of confequence. 

Let us attend to the iifual progrefs of na- 
ture, and indeed it would be in vain to depart 
from it. We (hall find all our efforts ineffec- 
tual, and every thing tending to decay around 
us; we fliall be nearly in the fame barbarous ftate, 
from which wc endeavoured to extricate our- 
felvcs ; nor (hall we be able to effefi this, till 
fome events occafion an imperfeft police to be 
eftabliflied, whofe progrefs at mod can only be 
accelerated by foreign alliftance. This is all we 
can reafonably expeft, and we muff continue to 
cultivate our land. 

In this we lhall find another advantage, which 
is, that the arts and fciences of our own growth 
will gradually advance towards perfeflion, and we 
lhall be originals; whereas, if we copy foreign 
models, we lhall be ignorant of the caufe of their 
perfeftion, and we lhall never be any thing more 
than imperfeft imitators. 

The pifture we have here drawn of Ruffia 
may be thought to be an improper digrelTion ; 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form a right 
eftimate of a power, which, for fome years part, 
has a£led fo confpicuous and diftinguilhed a part. 
Let us now enquire into the connexions other 
European nations have formed with China. 

Industry prevails among the Chinefe more 
than among any other people in the world ; per- 
haps, indeed, it is the only country in which no 
idle perfon can be found. Though thd' art of 
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printing is known there, and general education BO^k. 
carefully attended to, yet the Chinefe cannot fliew « — 
cither a capital building or a beautiful ftatue, 
or any elegant compofitions in poetry or profe; pire with 
they have no mufic nor painting; nor have they 
any of that kind of knowledge, which a man of 
refleflion, and even unconnefted with fociety, 
might by his own induftry carry to a great de- 
gree of perfection. As their cuftoms allow of 
no emigration, and as the empire is extremely 
populous, their labours are confined to the ne- 
ceflaries of life. More profit attends the inven- 
tion of the moll trifling ufeful art, than is de- 
rived from the mod fublime difcovery which is 
only an exertion of genius. A man, who can turn 
the cuttings of gauze to fome ufe, is more efteemcd 
than one who can folve the mod difficult pro- 
blem. In this country it is a quedion dill more 
frequently aflced than among ourfelves, What is 
the ufe of this? The apprehenfion of a fcarcity 
fills the mind of every citizen with anxiety : they 
all exert their utmod endeavours, and lofe no 
time in endeavouring to prevent it. Private in- 
tered is the fecret or open fpring of all the 
actions of the Chinefe. They mud therefore ne- 
celTarily be addicted to lying, fraud, and theft; 
and mud be mean, felfilh, and covetous. 

An European, who buys filks at Canton, is 
cheated in the quantity, quality, and price. The 
goods are carried on board; where the dilhonedy 
of the Chinefe merchant is foon detected. When 
he comes for his money, the European tells him, 

Chinefe, 
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Chinefc, thou haft cheated me. That may be, 
replies the Chinefe, but you muft pay. But, fays 
the European, thou art a rogue, a fcoundrel, a 
wretch. European, anfwers the Chinefe, that may 
be, but I muft be paid. The European pays i the 
Chinefe takes his money, and fays at parting, 
What has thy anger availed thee? what advan- 
tage haft thou obtained by thy abufc of me? 
would it not have been much better to have paid 
at once, and have been filent? Wherever men are 
hardened to infults, and are not aftiamed of dif- 
honefty, the empire may be very well governed, 
but the morals of the people muft be very bad. 

This difpofition for gain made the Chinefe re- 
nounce the ufe of gold and filver coin in their in- 
land trade. They were forced to this by the great 
increafe of coiners, and were reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of ufing only copper money. 

Copper becoming fcarce, though hiftory has 
not informed us by what means, thofe fhells were 
afterwards brought into ufe, fo well known by 
the name of cowries. The government, having 
obferved that the people grew diffatisfied with 
fo brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered 
that all copper veffels in the empire Ihould be 
brought to the mint. This ill-judged expedient 
proving infufficient to anfwer the demands of the 
public, about four hundred temples of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demolifhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiftrates and the army, partly in copper^ 
and partly in paper currency. The people were 
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fo exafperated at thefe dangerovw innovations, that book 
the government was obliged to drop them. From . ' j 

that time, which was three hundred years ago, 
copper coin is the only legal money. 

Notwithstanding the felf-intcrcfted difpofi- 
tion of the Chinefe, their foreign conneftions were 
for a long time but fmall. Their refervcd beha- 
viour with other people proceeded from the con- 
tempt they had for them. They grew defirous, 
however, of frequenting the neighbouring ports ; 
and the Tartar government, lefs folicitous to pre- 
ferve the antient manners than the former govern- 
ment was, favoured this means of increafmg the 
wealth of the nation. Voyages were openly un- 
dertaken, which before were only tolerated by the 
interelled governors of the maritime provinces. 

A people fo famed for their wifdom could not 
fail of meeting with a favourable reception where- 
cver they went. They took advantage of the 
high opinion other nations entertained of their 
tafte, to recommend the commodities they had 
to difpofe of; and their aftivity exerted itfelf on 
the continent as well as by fea. 

China at prefent trades with Corea, which is 
fuppofed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been fometimes fubjeft to, fome- 
times independent of, the Chinefe; to whom it 
now pays tribute. Here they carry china-ware, 
tea, and filks; and in return bring home hemp 
and cotton, and an ordinary fort of ginfeng. 
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The Tartars, who may be confidered as foreign- 
ers, purchafe of the Chinefe woollen fluffs, rice, 
tea, and tobacco, for which they give them fheep, 
oxen, furs, and chiefly ginfeng. This fhrub grows 
only upon the higheft mountains, in the thickefl 
forefts, and about craggy rocks. The ftem is fome- 
what hairy, ftrait, round, and of a deep red, ex- 
cept towards the bottom, where it becomes whitifh. 
It grows to the height of about eighteen inches. 
Towards the top, it throws out branches which 
bear oblong leaves, that are fmall, woolly, jagged, 
of a dark green on the upper fide, and whitifh and 
glolTy on the back. The age of the fhrub is known 
by the fhoots, and its value increafes in proportion 
to its age. The virtues of the ginfeng are many ; but 
it is generally allowed to be a ftrengthener of the 
Itomach, a purifier of the blood. The Chinefe are 
fo fond of it, that they never think they can pay 
too dear for it. The government fends out ten 
thoufand Tartar foldiers every year to gather this 
plant ; and every one is obliged to bring home two 
ounces of the befl ginfeng gratis, and for the reft 
they are paid its weight in filver. Private perfpns 
are not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibi- 
tion does not prevent them. If they did not break 
this unjuft law, they would not be able to pay for 
the commodities they buy in the empire, and con- 
fequently muft fubmit to the want of them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Ruffians. At prefcnt it is of little 
confequence, but it may and muft become con- 
fiderablc. 

Thi 
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The trade China carries on with the inhabitants 
of LefsBucharia conlifts only in exchanging its tea, 
tobacco, and woollen cloth, for the gold dull thefe 
people find in their ftreams when the fnow begins 
to melt. If ever thofe favages learn to work the 
mines that their mountains abound with, their con- 
nexions, which are now fo few, will foon increafe, 
and it is impojfiible to determine how far they may 
be extended. 

The empire of China is parted from the Mogul 
dominions, and other parts of India, by fands, moun- 
tains, and rocks, which prevent all communication j 
their inland trade is, therefore, fo contraXed, that 
it docs not exceed eight or nine millions *. That 
which they carry on by fea is more confiderable. 

It is fupported by their filks, their tea, iheir 
china, and forne articles of lefs confequence. Japan 
pays the Chinefe in copper and gold ; the Philip- 
pine illands, with piallres ; Batavia, with pepper 
and other fpices; Siam, with woods for dying, 
and with varniflij Tonquin, with filic; and Co- 
chinchina, with fugar and gold. All thefe feve- 
ral articles together may amount to thirty mil- 
lions!, and employ a hundred and fifty velTels. 
The Chinefe get at lead: cent, per cent, upon 
them, of which Gochinchina pays half. Their cor- 
refpondents in moft of the towns they trade with 
are defeendants of their own countrymen, who fled 
from China when the Tartars made themfclves 
matters of it. 

* On an average, about 372,000!. ■}■ 1,312,500!. 
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B K The trade of China, which is not carried on to 
t * . the nprth beyond Japan, nor to the eaft beyond 

the ftreights of Malacca and of Sunda, would pro- 
bably have been extended, if the Chinefe Ihip- 
builders had not been fo wedded to their old cuf- 
toms, and had condefe^nded to receive inftrudtion 
from the Europeans. 

When the Europeans firft appeared upon the 
coafts of China, they were admitted equally into 
all the ports. Their extreme familiarity with the 
women, their haughtinefs with the men, and re- 
peated afts of infult and indiferetion, foon deprived 
them of that privilege ; and now they are only 
fuffered to put in at Canton, the fouthernmoft har- 
bour of the empire. 

The city of Canton is lltuated on the banks of 
the Tigris, a large river, which on one part com- 
municates with the remoteft provinces by means of 
feveral canals, and on the other admits the largeft 
Ihips to come up to its walls. Formerly the French 
Ihips were to be feen there with the Chinefe vef- 
fels ; but now all European Ihips are obliged to 
anchor at Floaung-pon, four leagues from the city. 
It is not clear, whether the Chinefe were induced 
to take this precaution from the fear of being fur- 
prifed, or whether it was a contrivance of men in 
power for their own private intereft. The mif- 
truftful and rapacious difpofition of the Chinefe 
authorifes both thefe conjeftures. 

This regulation did not afFe^l: the failors them- 
felves; they ftill enjoyed in Canton all the freedom 
that is confident with public tranquillity. They were 
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naturally inclined to make an improper ufe of this 
indulgence, and they foon grew tired of the cir- 
cumfpeflion which is requifite under a government 
fo much addifted to ceremony. They were pu- 
niflied for their imprudence, and forbidden all ac- 
cefs to men in power. The magiftrate, wearied out 
Jwith their perpetual complaints, would no longer 
hear them but through the channel of interpreters 
who were dependent on the Chinefe merchants^ 
All Europeans were ordered to refide in one par- 
ticular part of the town, that was allotted to them. 
None were exempted but fueh as could procure a 
perfon who would be anfwerable for their gobd 
behaviour. The reftraints were made ftill more 



grievous in 1760. The court, being informed by the 
Englifh, that trade laboured under great difficulties, 
fent commiflaries from Pekin, who were bribed by 
the parties accufed. Upon the report made by 
thefe partial men, all the Europeans were con- 
fined in a few houfes, where they” could only trade 
with fuch merchants as had an exclufive privilege. 
This monopoly has lately been abolilhed, but the' 
other reftraints ftill continue the fame. 

These mortifications have not induced us to re- 


iinquilh the trade to China. We continue to get 
from thence tea, china, raw filk, raanufaftured 
filks, varnifh, paper, and fome other articles. 

The tea-plant is a fhrub about as high as Our The Eu- 
pomegranate or myrtle. It is propagated by feeds, 
which are fown in holes three or four inches deep. China. 
No part of it is ufed but the leaves; which it 
bears in abundance at three years old, but a lefs 
S 2 quantity 
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quantity at leven. It is then cut down to the ftem 
to obtain the Jhoots, every one of w’hich bears 
nearly as many leaves as a whole Ihrub. 

Tea is cultivated in inoft provinces of China, but 
is not equally good every where ; though care is 
always taken to place it in a fouthern afpe£i and in 
valleys. The tea that grows in ftony ground is far 
preferable to that which grows in a light foil, but 
the worft fort is that which is produced in a clayilh 
ground. 

The different degree of perfeftion in tea does 
not arife merely from the difference of foil; but 
chiefly from the feafon in which it is gathered. 

The tea is gathered in March, when the leaves 
are yet fmall, tender, and delicate; and this is called 
imperial tea, bccaufe it is chiefly referred for the 
ufe of the court and people of rank. The fecond 
time of gathering it is in April ; the leaves are 
then larger and more fpread, but x)f lefs quality 
than the firff. The laft and world kind of tea is 
gathered in May. It is all clofely packed up in 
cherts made of a coarfe kind of tin, that the air 
may not get at it, which would fpoil its flavour. 

Tea is the common drink ot the Chlnefe; and was 
not introduced among them through vain caprice. 
Almoft throughout the empire, thewater isunwhole- 
fome and naufeous. Of all the methods that were 
tried to improve it, none fucceeded fo well as tea. 
Upon trial it was thought to be endued with many 
virtues, and extolled as an excellent diffolvent,a pu- 
rifier of tlie blood, a flrengthener of the head and" 
ftomach, and a promoter of digeftion andperfpiration. 

The 
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The high opinion which the Europeans who ® 
tirft went into China conceived of its inhabitants, 
induced them to adopt the high, though, perhaps, 
exaggerated apiuion the Chinefe had of tea. We 
caught the enthufiafm ; and it has gone on increa- 
fing in the North of Europe and America, where 
the air is thick and loaded with vapours. 

Whatever may be the influence of prejudice in 
general, yet it muft be allowed, that tea produces 
fome good effects in thofe countries where the ufe 
of it is univcrfally adopted: 1)ut thefe eflfefts can- 
not be fo great any where as in China. We know 
the Chinefe referve the befl; tea for themfelves, and 
adulterate that intended for exportation, by mixing 
with it other leaves, which refemble thofe of tea 
in fltape, but may not have the fame properties. 
•We know too, that, fince the exportation has been 
fo great, they are not fo curious in the choice of 
the foil, nor fo careful In the preparing of it. 
Qur manner of ufing it may likewife contribute to 
IcflTcn its virtues. We drink it too hot and too 
ftrong; we put in a great deal of fugar, frequently 
perfumes, and fomecimes pernicious liquors. Be- 
fides all this, its being conveyed fo far by fea is 
alone fiilEcient to exhaufl: moll of its falubrious falts. 

We fhall never be able to determine exaftly the 
virtues of tea, till it is tranfplanted into our own 
climates. We began to defpair of fuccefs, though 
the experiments had been only made with feed, 
and of a bad fort too. At laft a tree has been 
brought over, the ftem of which meafured fix 
inches ; and it has been put into the hands of Lin- 
S 3 nx'us, 
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^ ^ ^ earthen-ware is well adapted to porcp* 

/ < lain, btcaufe, as all other earthen ware, the fub* 

Aance of it is pure earth, without any alteration 
from art but the mere divifion of its parts. No me- 
tallic or faline fubftance whatever muft enter into 
its compofition, not even in the glazing, which 
muft be made of fubftances nearly, if not altoge- 
ther, as fimple. 

The bed porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, is 
that which is made of the fimpleft materials, fuch as 
a vitrifiable ftone, and a pure and white clay. On 
this I art fubrtance depend the clofenefs and compaft- 
nefsofporcelain,andindeed ofearthen-wareingeneral. 

The connoiffeurs divide the china that comes 
from Afia into fix clafles; the trou ted china, the 
old white, the Japan, ihe Chinefe, the Chinefe 
japan, and the Indian. Thefe feveral appellations 
rather denote a difference that ftrikes the eye than 
a real diftkiftion. 

The trouted china, which no doubt is called 
fo from the refemblance it bears to the fcales of a 
trout, feems to be the moft ancient, and favours 
moft of the infancy of the art. It has two imper- 
fections. The parte is always very brown, and 
the furface appears full of cracks. Thefe cracks 
are not only in the glazing, but in the porcelain it- 
felt; and therefore tills fort has but a fmall degree 
of tranfparency, does not found well, is very brit- 
tle, and bears the fire better than any other. To 
hide thefe cracks, it is painted with a variety of co- 
lours: in this kind of ornament confirts its only 
value. The facility with which Count Lauragais has 

imitated 
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imitated it has convinced us that it is only an im- 
perfeft fort of porcelain. 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, whe- 
ther we confider only the glazing, or examine the 
bifcuit. This is very valuable porcelain, but very 
fcarce, and but little ufed. The pafle of it feems to 
be extremely fliort, and fit only for finall vafes, 
figures, and other ornamental china. It is fold in 
trade for japan, though it is certain that fome very 
fine of the fame kind is made in China. It is of 
two different hues 5 the one a perfefl cream-co- 
lour, the other a blueifli white, which makes it look 
more tranfparant. The glazing feems to be more in- 
corporated into this laft. This fort has been at- 
tempted at St. Cloud, and fome pieces have been 
produced that looked very beautiful ; but thofe 
who have narrowly examined them have faid they 
were no better than frit or lead, and would not bear 
acomparifon. 

The japan is not fo eafily diftinguifhed as mofl 
people imagine from the finefl; of the fort made in 
China. A connoifl'eur, whom we have confulted, 
pretends that in general the glazing.of the true ja- 
pan is whiter, and has lefsof the blueifh cafl, than 
the porcelain of China, that the ornaments are laid 
on with lefs profufion, that the blue is brighter, 
and the patterns and flowers not fo whimfical, and 
better copied from nature. His opinion feems to be 
confirmed by the teftimony of fome writers, who 
tell us, that the Chinefe who tirade to Japan bring 
home fome pieces of china that make more fbew 
ihan their own, but are not fo folid ; and that they 
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ferve to ornament their apartments, but they never 
life them, becaufe they will not bear the fire well. 
All china glazed with coloured varnilh, whether 
fea-green, blueifli, or purple, he believes to be Chi- 
nefe. All the japan brought into Europe comes 
from the Dutch, who are the only Europeans that 
are fuffered to come into that empire. PolTibly they 
may have picked it out of the porcelains brought 
hither every year by the Chinefe, or they may 
have purchafed it at Canton. In either cafe, the 
diftinffion between the porcelain of Japan and that 
of China would not be founded on faft, but merely 
on prejudice. From this opinion it is plain, that 
what is fold here for japan is very fine china. 

There is lefs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer cart than 
that of Japan, it is more highly coloured, and the 
patterns are more whimfical. The pafte is in gene- 
ral whiter and more compaft •, the grain finer and 
clofer, and the china thinner. Amongft the feve- 
ral forts made in China, there is one that is very 
antient ; it is painted of a deep blue, a beautiful 
red, or a green like verdigreafe, and is very coarfe, 
very thick, and very heavy. Some of this is trouted, 
and the grain is often dry and brown. That which 
is not trouted has a clear found, but both want 
tranfparency. It is fold for old china, and the fineft 
pieces are fuppofed to come from Japan. It was 
originally a better fort of earthen- ware, rather than 
a true porcelain ; time and experience may have 
improved it. It is growm more tranfparent, and 
the colours being more carefully laid on, they look 

brighter. 
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brighter. The effential difference between this and ® 
other china is, that this is made of a fhorter pafte, » / ^ 

and is very hard and folid. The pieces of this china 
have always at the bottom the marks of three or 
four fupporters, which were put to prevent its 
giving way in baking. By this contrivance, the 
Chinefe have fucceeded in making very large pieces 
of porcelain. Thofe that are not of this fort, and 
which .is called modern china, are of a longer pafte 
and finer grain, and are higher glazed, whiter, 
and clearer. They feldom have the marks of the 
fupporters, and their tranfparency has nothing 
glaffy in it. All that is made with this pafte is eafily 
turned, fo that it is vifible the workman’s hand is 
glided over it, as over a fine fmooth clay. There is 
an infinite variety of this fort of china, both as to 
form, colouring, workmanftiip, and price. 

A FIFTH fort is what we call chinefe japan, be- 
caufe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain which 
is thought to come from Japan with thofe that are 
more in the Chinefe tafte. Among this kind of 
porcelain, there is fome that is ornamented with a 
very fine blue, with white fcrolls. The glazing of 
this kind is remarkable for being a true white ena- 
mel, whereas that of the other forts is half tranf- 
parent; for the Chinefe glazing is never entirely fo. 

The colours in general are laid on in the fame 
manner, both on the true china and the imitations 
of it. The firft and moft lading of them is the 
blue that is extrafted from fmalt, which is nothing 
more than the calx of cobalt. This colour is com- 
monly laid on before the pieces are either glazed 

or 
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BOOK or baked, To that the glazing that is put onafter- 

. ‘ . wards ferves as a diflblvent. All the other colours, 

and even the blue that enters into the compofuion 
on the pallet, are laid on over the glazing, and 
muft firft be mixed up and ground with a faline 
fubrtance or calx of lead, that favours their ingrefs 
Into the glazing. It is a pretty common thing for 
the Chinefe to colour the whole of the glazing ; 
the colour is then laid on neither above nor below 
it, but is incorporated into the glazing itfelf. Some 
very extraordinary fanciful ornaments are made in 
this manner. In whatever way the colours are ap- 
plied, they arc commonly cxtracle'd from cobalr, 
gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. That 
whiclt is extracted from copper is a very delicate 
colour, and requires great care in the pre[)aration. 

All the forts of porcelain we have defcrilrcd 
•are made at King-tochin, an iramenfe town in 
•the province of Kiamfi. This manufaflure em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million of men. 
It has l>ecn attempted to be made at Pekin and 
other places of the empire ; bur. it has not fuc- 
cceded anywhere, though the fame workmen have 
been employed, and the fame materials made ufe 
of ; to that this branch of iiuluflry is entirely given 
up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where ’the fort of porcelain is made that is known 
ainonglt us by the name of India china. The 
pafte is long and yielding but in general the co- 
lours, efpccially the blue, and the red of mars, 
are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the 
interior parts of China, All the colours, except 

the 
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the blue, ftand up in lumps, and are very badly Book 
laid on. This is the only china that has purple, ■ 
which has given rife to that abfurd notion of its 
being painted in Holland. Moll of the cups, and 
plates, and other veffels, our merchants bring 
home, are of this manufacture, which islefs eftcemed 
in China than our delft is in Europe. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this art 
into Europe. It has fucceeded bell in Saxony. 

The porcelain that comes from this country is real 
porcelain, and probably made with very fimple 
materials, though prepared and mixed with more 
art than in Afia. This curious preparation, to- 
gether with the fcarcity of the materials, is no 
doubt what makes the Drefden porcelain fo dear. 

As there is but one fort of paftc that comes from 
that raanufaCIure, it has been furmifed, and not 
without feme degree of probability, that the Sax- 
ons were only in poffeffion of their own fecret, and 
by no means of the art of making china. Wha; 
feems to confirm this fufpicion is the great affinity 
between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 
which feems to be made upon the fame principle. 

However this be, it is certain no i)Orcelain is 
higher glazed, fmoother, better lhaped, more pleaf- 
ing to the eye, or more folid and durable. It will 
rcGft a fierce fire much longer than many of the 
forts made in China. The colours are finely dif- 
pofed, and executed in a inaficrly manner; none 
are fo well adapted to the glazing ; they are blend- 
ed with great exaCfncfs ; they are bright, without 

being 
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Ccrant Lauragais ; but this is a circumftance of fo 
little confequence, that it fcarcc dcferves attention. 
Porcelain is not intended to return into the furnace 
when once it is taken out, nor is it defigned tobear 
the aftion of an intenfe fire. 

It is in point of folidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe ; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and withlefs rifque, 
and of bearing, without danger of being broken, 
the hidden efFeft of cold or boiling hot water ; by 
the facility with which it is moulded and baked, 
which is an ineftimable advantage, as pieces of all 
fizes can be made with great eafe, as it can be baked 
withdut any rifque, be fold at a lower price, be of 
more general ufe, and confequently become the 
objeft of a more extenfive trade. 

Another great advantage of the India porcelain 

is, that the fame parte is veryufeful for making cru- 
cibles, and a variety of fuch veffels which are con- 
llantly ufed in the other arts. They not only bear the 
fire for a longer time, but communicate nothing of 
their fubftance to what is melted in them. This fub- 
ftance is fo pure, white, compafl, and hard, that it 
will fcare melt at all, and acquires no kind of tinge. 

France is at the eve of enjoying all thefe ad- 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, who 
has long been in fearch of the fecret of the Chi- 
nefe, has at laft made fome china that is very like 

it. His materials have the fame properties, and 
if they are not cxaftly the fame, at leart they are 
a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinefe, he 
can make his parte long or Ihort, and follow ei- 

I ther 
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ther his own or foine other procefs. His porcelain 
is not inferior to that of the Chinefe in point of 
pliablenefs, and is fuperior to it in point of glaz- 
ing; perhaps too in the facility with which it takes 
the colours. If it can be improved to fuch a de- 
gree as to have as fine and as white a grain, we 
may difpenfe with the porcelain of China. But 
we cannot fo well do without their filk. 

The annals of this empire afcribe the difcovery 
of filk to one of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. 
The emprefies amufed themfelves with breeding up 
filk-worms, drawing the filk, and working it. It is 
even faid, that to the interior part of the palace 
there was a piece of ground fet apart for the cul- 
ture of mulberry-trees. The emprefs, attended 
by the chief ladies of her court, went in perfon 
and gathered the leaves of fome of the branches 
that were brought down fo as to be within her 
reach. So prudent an inftance of policy promoted 
this branch of induftry to fuch a degree, that the 
Chinefe, who before were onlycloathedinlkins, foon 
appeared drefled in filk. The filks, that were now 
grown very common, were foon brought to great 
perfeftion. The Chinefe were indebted for this lafl: 
advantage to the writings of fome ingenious men, 
and even of fome minifters, who did not think it 
beneath them to attend to this new art. All China 
learnt from their theory every thing belonging to it. 

The art of breeding up filk-worms, and of fpin- 
ning and weaving their filk, extended from China 
to India and Perlia, where it made no very rapid 
progrefs ; if it had, Rome would not, at the end 
VoL. II. T of 
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^0,0 K. of the third century, have given a pound of gold 

'i. / i for a pound of Clk. Greece having adopted this 

art in the eighth century, filks became a little more 
known, but did not grow common. They were long 
confidered as an article of luxury, and referved for 
perfons in the moft eminent ftations, and for the 
greateft folemnities. At laft Roger, king of aicily, 
fent for manufaiJturers from Athens; and the cul- 
ture of the mulberry-tree foon pafled from that 
ifland to the neighbouring continent. Other coun- 
tries in Europe wilhed to partake of an advantage 
from which Italy derived fo much wealth; and after 
fome fruitlefs attempts they attained it. However, 
from the nature of the climate, or fome other caufe, 
it has not equally fucceeded in every place. 

The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary filks; 
but they are ufeful, and even neceflary for bro- 
cades, for embroidery, and for all works that re- 
quire ftrong filk. 

The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice, 
Tufeany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Pied- 
mont, are ufed in organzin for the warp, though 
they are not all equally fine and good. The 
Bologna filks were for a long time preferred to any 
other. But fince thofe of Piedmont have been im- 
proved, they jullly claim the preference, asbeipg 
the fmootheft, the fineft, and the lighteft. Thofe 
of Bergamo come neareft to them. 

Though the Spanillt filks in general are very 
fine, thofe of Valencia are by far the beft. They 
are all fit for any fort of mahufadurej the onl]^ 

fault 
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fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is a 
great detriment to the dye. 

The French filks excell moft others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thofe of Piedmont and 
Bergartio in point of lightnefs. Befides, they are 
brighter coloured than thofe of Piedmont; and 
more even and ftronger than thofe of Bergamo. 
Some years ago, France produced fix thoufand 
quintals of filk, which fold from fifteen to twenty- 
one livres * a pound, confiding of fourteen ounces. 
At an average of eighteen livres f, it produced an 
income of ten millions J. When the new planta- 
tions are improved fo much as to produce what is 
expefted from them, France will be eafed of the 
fum die pays to foreign powers for this article, 
which is dill a confiderable one. 

Ihe variety of filk produced in Europe has not 
yet enabled us to difpenfe with that of the Chinefe.' 
Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it will 
always be in requed for its whitenefs. It is gene- 
rally thought to derive this advantage from nature; 
but it is more probable, that, when the Chinefe 
draw the filk, they put forae ingredient into the 
bafon, that has the property of expelling all hete- 
rogeneous fubdances, or at lead the coarfeft parts 
of them. The little wade there is in this filk 
compared to any other, when it is boiled for dying, 
feems to give great weight to this conjefture. 

However this be, the Chinele filk is fo far 
fuperior .to any other in whitenefs, that it is the 
only one which can be ufed for blondes and gauzes: 

* From about 13s. to about i8s. fid. f 15s. 91!. ' } 437,5001 
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BO^K all our endeavours to fubftitute our own in the 
^ J- ‘ blonde raanufaftures have been fruitlefs, whether 
we have made uie of prepared or unprepared filk. 
The attempts in gauie have not been quite fo un- 
fuccefsful. The whiteft F rench and Italian fdks have 
been tried, and feeraed to anfwcr tolerably well; but 
neither the colour nor the dreffing were fo perfeft 
as in the gauzes made with the Chinefe (ilk. 

In the laft century, the Europeans imported 
very little filk from China. The French filk fuc- 
ceedcd very well for black and coloured gauze, 
and for cat-gut that was then in falhion. The tafte, 
that has prevailed thefe forty years paft, and more 
efpecially the laft twenty -five, for white gauzes and 
blondes, has gradually increafed the demand for 
this produftion of the Eaft. Of late it has amounted 
to eighty thoufand weight a-year, of which France 
has always taken near three-fourths. This impor- 
tation has increafed to fuch a degree, that in 1766 
the Englifti alone imported a hundred and four 
thoufand weight: as it could not be all confumed 
in gauze and blonde, the raanufaflurers have ufed 
it for tabbies and hofe. The ftockings made of this 
filk are of a beautiful white that never changes, 
but are not near fo fine as others. 

Besides this filk, fo remarkable for its white- 
nefs, which comes chiefly from the province of 
Tche-Kiang, and is known in Europe by the 
name of Nanking-filk, which is the place where 
moft of it is prepared, China produces ordinary 
filks, which we call Canton. As thefe are only fit 
for feme kinds of tram, and are as dear as our 

own. 
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own, which anfwer the fame purpofe, very few 
are imported. What the Englifh and Dutch bring 
home does not exceed five or fix thoufand pieces. 
The manufaftured filks are a much more confider- 
able article. 

The Chinefe are not lefs ingenious in weaving 
their filks than in preparing them. This does not 
extend to thofe that are mixed with gold and 
fxlver. Their manufafturers have never known 
how to draw out thefe metals into thread, and 
the whole of their art confifts in rolling their 
filks upon gilt paper, or putting the paper upon 
them after they are woven. Both methods are 
equally bad. 

Though, In general, men are more apt to be 
pleafed with novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans have never been tempted to 
buy thefe fluffs. They have been equally difgufled 
atthe aukwardnefsof the patterns, which exhibit no- 
thing but diftorted figures, and unmeaning groupes; 
they difcover no tafte in the difpofition of the lights 
and lhades, nor any of that elegance and eafe that 
appears in the works of our good artifls. There 
is a fliffnefs and a want of freedom in all they do, 
that is difpleafing to perfons of any tafte ; all fa- 
vours of their particular turn of mind, which is 
deftitute of vivacity and elevation. 

The only thing that makes us overlook the de- 
feats in thofe works that reprefent flowers, birds, 
or trees, is, that none of thofe objefts are raifed. 
The figures are painted upon the Clk itfelf with 
indelible colours; and yet the deception is fo per- 

T-J fca. 
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faft, that all thefe objefts appear to be brocaded 
or embroidered. 

As for their plain filks, they want no recom- 
mendation, for they are perfeifl: in their kind ; and 
fo are their colours, efpeciallv the green and the 
red. The vvhi“e of their daniafks has fomething 
extremely pleafing. d'he Chinefe make them only 
with the filk of Tche-Kiang. They t’oorou^hly 
boil the warp, as we do, but only hulf-boil the 
woof. This method gives the damafk more fub- 
ftance and fti Fnefs. It has a rcddiHi cad without 
being yellow, which is very plcafing, and has not 
that glare that da7zles the fight. This agreeable 
white is likewife obferved in tlna Chinefe varnifh. 

This varnilh is a kind of liquid gum, of a 
reddilh colour. The Japan varnilh is preferable 
to that of 1 onquin and Siam, and thefe are much 
better than that of Cambodia. The Chinefe buy 
it at all thefe markets, becaufe from their pro* 
vipces they cannot procure a fufficient quantity 
for their own confumption. The tree that yields 
■the gum from which the varnifli is made is called 
Tfi-chu, and refembles the afh, both in the bark 
and the leaf. It never grow's above fifteen feet, 
pnd the flcin commonly meafures two feet and a 
half in circumference. It bears neither flowers 
nor fruit, but is propagated in the following 
manner. 

In the fpriug, when the fap of the Tfi-chu 
begins to form, the ftrongcfl; fhoot that grows out 
of the ftem is chofen, and covered all over with 
yellow earth ; then it is wrapped round with a 
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mat, to . proteft it from the efFeft of the air. If ® op ^ 
the fprig' foon takes root, it is cut and planted in >. j 
autumn i but if it proves backward, this is de- 
ferred to another opportunity. At whatever fea- 
fon ir is done, the young plant mull be pre- 
ferved from the ants, which is effefted by filling 
the hole with alhes. 

The Tfi-chu yields no varnifli till it is feven or 
eight years old, and then only in fummer. It 
dillils from incifions made at different diftances in 
the bark, and is received in a fiiell fixed at each 
incifion. It is reckoned a good produce, when 
twenty pounds of varnifh are colleiffed in one night 
out of a thoufand trees. This gum is To noxious, 
that thofe who ufe it are obliged to take conftant 
precautions to guard againft its malignancy. The 
artifts rub their hands and faces with rape oil be- 
fore they begin, and after they have done their 
work, and wear a malk, gloves, boots, and a 
breaft plate. 

There are two ways of ufmg the varnifh. The 
firfl is to rub the wood with a particular fort of 
oil ufed in China; and as foon as it is dry, the vacf 
nifh is laid on. It is fo tranfparcnt, that the veins 
of the wood appear tinged through it, if it is laid 
on but two or three times. If it is repeatedly laid 
on, it may be brought to fhine like a looking- 
glafs. The other way is more complicated. A 
kind of pafte-board is glued by the help of maf- 
tick over the wood. On this fmooth and folid 
ground are fpread feveral layers of varnifh. It 
muff: be neither too thick nor too liquid; and in 
T 4 this 
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this juft medium the /kill of the artift principally 
i coniifts. 

Whichever way the varnifti is laid on, it effec- 
tually preferves the wood from decaying. The 
Worm can fcarce penetrate it, and the damp does 
hot affeft it in the leaft ; and with a little care this 
varnifh leaves no fmell behind. 

This yarnilh is as pleafing to the eye as it is 
durable. It may be applied on gold and filver, 
and mixed with all forts of colours. Upon it are 
painted figures, landfcapes, palaces, hunting par- 
ties, and battles. In Ihort, it would not bp deficient 
in any refpeft, if it were not generally fpoiled by 
the badnefs of the Chinefe drawing. 

Notwithstandihg this defedt, the making of 
this ware requires much pains aqd conftant attention. 
The vamilhmuft be laid on nine or ten times at leaft, 
^nd cannot be fpread too thin. There muft be a fuf- 
ficint time allowed beltwecn the application of each 
layer, that it may be fuffered to dry. A longer time 
ftill muft be allowed between the kft layer and the. 
polilhing, painting, and gilding. A whole fummer 
is hardly fufficient for all this procefs at Nanking, 
from whence the court and the chief cities of the 
empire are fupplicd. It is carried on with greater 
expedition at Canton. As there is a great demand 
of this ware for Europe, and as the Europeans will 
have it made according to their own plan, and will 
allow but a Ihort time to complete it, it is ufu- 
ally finilhed in too great hafte. The artift, not having 
time to give the neceffary degree of perfection to 
his work, is fatisfied if he can but make it pleafing 

tb 
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to the eye. The Chiqefe manufaftore' of paper is ® ^ JK, 
not liable to the fame imperfe^Hons. . .j 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a ftcel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which, being faftened 
together, made a volume. They afterwards traced 
their charafters upon pieces of filk or linen, c^t to 
any length or breadth. At laft, about fixteen hun- 
dred years ago, they found out the fecret of making 
paper. 

It is generally imagined that this paper is made 
with filki but whoever is acquainted with the 
praftice of the art muft know, that filk can never 
be fo divided as to be wrought into a pafte of equal 
confiftence. The beft Chinefe paper is made with 
cotton, and would be equal, if not preferable, to 
ours, if it were as durable. 

The ordinary paper, which is not Intended for 
writing, is made of the firft or fecond bark of the 
mulberry-tree, the elm, the cotton-tree, but chiefly 
of the bamboo. Thefe fubllances, after they are 
become rotten by foaking in muddy water, are bu- 
ried in lime ", then bleached in the fun, and boiled 
in coppers to a fluid pafle, which is fpread upon 
iiurdles, and hardens into iheets, that meafure ten 
or twelve feet, or more. This is the paper ufed by 
the Chinefe for furniture. It has a very pleafing 
effeft from the Juftre they give it, and from the 
variety of ihapes into which they form it. 

Though this paper is apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is be- 
come an article of trade. Europe has borrowed from 
Afia the idea of furnilhing clofcts and making 

fereens 
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fcreens with it ; but that talle begins to decline* 
The Chinefe paper is already difcarded for that of 
the Englifh, the ufe of which will certainly be con- 
tinued when it has attained a greater degree of per- 
feftion. The French begin to imitate this novelty; 
and in all probability it will be univerfally adopted. 

Besides the articles already mentioned, the Eu- 
ropeans bring from China ink, camphire, borax, 
rhubarb, gum-lac, and rattans, a kind of cane that 
ferves to make elbow-chairs; and formerly they 
brought gold from thence. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teen marks and a half of filver. If there were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to change it for 
filver. They would bring us back that filver, to 
receive gold in exchange, which they would again 
carry abroad for the fame purpofe. This trade 
would be continued in this manner till the relative 
value of the two metals came to be much the fame 
in both countries. It was upon this principle, that 
for a long time filver was fent to China, to be bar- 
tered for gold ; by which traffic a profit of 45 per 
cent, was made. It was never carried on by the 
charter companies ; becaufe the profit they made 
upon it, however confiderable it may appear, 
was yet much inferior to that obtained upon their 
own merchandife. Their ageuts, who were not 
indulged in chufing what trade they pleafed, at- 
tended to thefe fpeculations for their own advau- 
tage. They purfued this branch of commerce 
with fo much alhduity, that in a fhort time the re- 
turns 
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turns were not fufficient to induce them to continue ® 
it. Gold :s of greater or lefs value at Canton, ac- 
cording to the fcafon of the year ; its value is higher 
from the beginning of February to the end of May 
than through the reft of the year, when the har- 
bour is full of foreign Ihips. Yet in the moft fa- 
vourable feafon no more than eighteen per cent, 
is to be made of it, which is not a fufficient in- 
ducement for any one to undertake it. The only 
agents, who have not been fufferers by the ceffa- 
tion of this trade, are thofe of the French com- 
pany, who were never allowed to be concerned in 
it. The direflors referved that profit for them- 
felves. Many attempted it; but Caftanier was 
the only one who carried on the trade with abili- 
ties and fuccefs. He feut goods to Mexico ; thefc 
were fold for piaftres, which were carried to Aca- 
pulco, then to the Philippines, and from thence 
to China, where they were bartered for gold That 
able man by this judicious circulation had opened 
a track, which it is furprifmg that no one has fine# 
purfued. 

All the European nations, which fail beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The 
Portugiiefe were the firft who landed there. The 
Chinefe gave them the town of Macao, which was 
built upon a barren and rugged fpot, on the point 
of a little illand at the mouth of the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles ia cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of the 
harbour, which is too'earrow, but fafe and com- 
modious, 
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* K modious, upon the condition of paying to the em- 
^ ■ pire all the duties to be levied on the fhips that 
fhould come in ; and they purchafed the liberty of 
building fortifications, by engaging to pay a yearly 
tribute of 37,500 livres *. As long as the court 
of Lilbon maintained the fovereignty of the Indian 
feas, this place was a famous mart. It declined 
in proportion to the power of the Portuguefe, and 
gradually came to nothing. Macao has no longer 
any connexion with the mother country, and fits 
out no more than three fmall velTels, one for 
Timor, and two for Goa. Till 1 744, the remains 
of that once flourifliing fettlement ftill enjoyed 
fome kind of independence. The murder of a 
Chinefe determined the viceroy of Canton to apply 
to his court for a magiftrate to inftruft and govern 
the barbarians of Macao ; thefe were the words 
of his petition. The court fent a Mandarin, who 
took pofleffion of the town in the name of his 
mafter. He fcorned to live among foreigners, who 
are always held in great contempt, and fixed 
bis refidence at the diftance of a league from the 
town. 

The Dutch met with worfe contempt about a 
century ago. Thofe republicans, who, notwith- 
Randing the fuperiority they had gained in the 
Afiatic feas, had been excluded from China by 
the intrigues of the Portuguefe, at laft got accefs 
to the ports of that empire. Not content with the 
precarious footing they had obtained there, they 
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attempted to a fort near Hoaungpon, under 
pretence of building a warehoufe. It is faid, their 
defign was to make themfelves mafters of the navi- 
gation of the Tigris, and to give law both to the 
Chinefe and to foreigners who were defirous of 
trading to Canton. Their views were difcovered too 
foon for their intereft. They were all maffacrcd; 
and it was a great while before any of their nation 
could venture to appear again upon the coafts of 
China. They were feen there again about the year 
1730. Thefirftlhips that arrived there came from 
Java. They brought various commodities of the 
growth of India in general, and of their own colo- 
nies in particular, and bartered them for thofc of 
the country. The commanders of thefe veffels, 
wholly intent upon pleafing the council of Batavia, 
from which they immediately received their or- 
ders, and expefted their promotion, had nothing in 
view but to difpofe of the merchandife they were 
intruded with, without attending to the quality of 
that they received in return. The company foon 
found, that in confequence of this proceeding they 
never could fupport themfelves againft their com- 
petitors. This confideration determined them to 
fend Ihipsdireftly from Europe with money. They 
touch at Batavia, where they take in fuch commo- 
dities of the country as are fit for China, and return 
direftly into our latitudes, with much better ladings 
than formerly, but not fo good as thofe of the 
Englifh. 

Of all the nations that have traded to China, 
the Englifh have been the mod condant. They 

had 
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had a faflory in the illand of Chufany at tb<* t'rne 
when affairs were chiefly tranfafted at Emouyk 
When it was removed to Canton, this fafiory ftill 
continued as before. As their company were re- 
quired to export woollen cloths, they determined 
to keep agents conftantly at this place to difpoie 
of them. This cuftom of the Englifti, joined to 
the great demand for tea in their fettlements, made 
them, towards the end of the laft century, maf- 
ters of almoft; all the trade carried on between 
China and Europe. The heavy duties, laid by the 
Brithh government on that foreign produftion, at 
laft made other nations, and France in particular, 
fenfible of the advantages of this commerce. 

France had formerly a particdlar company for 
the trade of China in .1660. A rich merchant of 
Rouen, named Fermanel, was at the head of the 
Undertaking. He had computed that it could not 
be Well carried on with lefs than a capital of 
420,000 livres *, and the fubferiptions amounting 
only to 140,000 f, occafioned the ill fuccefs of the 
Voyage. The avCrfion, naturally entertained for a 
people who believed that foreigners came among 
them for no other purpofe than to corrupt their 
morals, and to deprive them of their liberty, wk 
O onfiderably increafed by the Ioffes that were fuf- 
faifted. In vain, towards the year 1685, did the 
Chittefe alter their opinion, and confequently their 
behaviour. The French feldom frequent their 
ports. The new fociety formed in 1698, was not 
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more aftivc than the former; nor did they fuoceed 
in this trade, till it came to be united with that of > 

India, and equally divided. 

The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent 
the ports of China about the fame time, and have 
afted upon the fame principle as the French. The 
Embden company would probably have adopted it 
likewife, had it fubfifted long enough. 

The annual purchafes made by the Europeans ourininl 
in China, if we compute them by thofe of the chafes by 
year 1766, amount to 26,754,494 livres * ; this 
fum, above ‘ four-fifths of which is laid out on 
the Angle article of tea, has been paid in piaftres, 
or in goods carried by twenty-three (hips. Swe- 
den has furnilhed 1,935,168 livres f in money, 
and 427,500 J in tin, lead, and other commo- 
dities. Denmark, 2,161,630 livres § in money, 
and 231,000 II in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 
4,000,000 ** in money, and 400,000 ff in 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 in money, and 
44,600 §§ in woollen goods, befides 4,000,150 ||)| 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain, 
5,443,566 livres *** in money, 2,000,475 ff| in 
woollen cloths, and 3,375,000 in various arti- 
cles from different parts of India. All thefe furas 
together amount to 26,754,494 livres §§§. We 
do not include in this calculation 10,000,000 11||| 

♦ About 1,170,500!. t 84,663!. I2S. X 18,703!. as. 6cl, 

S 94^57 lb- 6s. 3d. K io,io6l. 5s. 175,000!, 

ff 17,5001. XI 119.673I. 15s* §§ 5S* 

ill 175,0061. IIS. 3d. AlK)ut 238/300!. ftf Above 87,500!. 

m Above i47,«ool. §§§ About i,j 70,500!. |1))|| 437,500!. 
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® K in fpecie, which the Engliih have carried over and 
^ I » above what we have mentioned, becaufe they were 
deftined to pay off the debts that nation had con- 
trafted, or to lay in a flock to trade upon the in- 
tervals between the voyages. 

Conjee- Jx is not cafy to conjeSure what this trade will 
cerning hereafter be. Though the Chinefe are fo fond of 
fUte^ofthe they feem more inclined to ftiut their ports 

trade of againfl the Europeans, than to encourage them to 
ChS* ^ enlarge their trade. As the fpirit of the Tartars has 
fubfided, and the conquerors have imbibed the 
maxims of the vanquilhed nation, they have 
adopted their prejudices, and in particular their 
averfion and contempt of foreigners. They have 
difeovered thefe difpofitions, by the humiliating 
hardibips they have impofed upon them, after hav- 
ing treated them with great refpeil. The tran- 
fition is but Ihort from this precarious fituation to a 
total expulfion. It may not be far off ; and this is 
the more likely, as there is an a£live nation who, 
perhaps, is fecretly contriving to effeft it. 

The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe 
is grown very fond of feveral Chinefe produc- 
tions. They may readily fuppofe, that the im- 
poffibility of procuring them from the firfl hand 
would not hinder the confumption. If all Eu- 
ropeans were excluded from China, the natives 
would export their own commodities. As their 
Ihipping is not fit for a long navigation, they 
would be under a neceffity of carrying them to 
Java or to the Philippines, and then we muA buy 

5 them 
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them of one of the two nations, to whom thcfe co- 
lonies belong. The competition of the Spaniards 
is fo inconfiderable, that the Dutch might be cer- 
tain of engroffing the whole trade. It is hardly pof" 
fible to fufpeft thefe republicans of any thing fo 
bafej but it is well known they have been guilty 
of greater villanies for interefts of lefs confequence. 

If the ports of China were once (hut, it is pro- 
bable they would be fo for ever. The obftinacy 
of that nation would never fuffer them to retraft, 
and there is no appearance that they could be com- 
pelled CO it. What meafures could be taken againrt: 
a ftate at the diftance of eight thoufand leagues? 
No government can be fo abfurd as to imagine, 
that men, after the fatigues of fo long a voyage, 
would venture to attempt conquefts in a country 
defended by fuch a number of people, however 
deftitute of courage this nation, which has never 
tried its ftrength againft the Europeans, may be 
fuppofed to be. The only way in which we could 
diftrefs thefe people, would be by intercepting 
their navigation, which is an objefl they pay little 
attention to, as it neither affefls their fubfiftence 
nor their conveniences. 

Even this fruitlefs revenge would be practi- 
cable but for a (hort time. The (hips employed 
in this piratical cruife would be driven from thofe 
latitudes one part of the year by the monfoons, 
and the other part by the ftorms they call typhons, 
which are peculiar to the feas of China. 

Having thus explained the manner in which 
the Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft 
Vot. II. U India 
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B o o K India trade, it will not be improper to examine 
t / « three queftions, which naturally arife upon the fub- 
jeft, and have not yet been decided, i. Whether 
it is advifeable to continue that trade. 2. Whe- 
ther large fettlemenis are neceffary to carry it on 
with fuccefs. 3. Whether it ought to be left in 
the hands of charter companies. We lhall difcufs 
thefe points with impartiality, as we have no other 
concern in the caufe, but the intereft of mankind. 
]^rope'*^ Whoever conliders Europe as forming but 
fliouia one body, the members of which are united in 
ks^tradc common intereft, or at leaft in the fame 

with India, kind of intereft, will not hefitate to pronounce, 
whether her connexions with Afia are advan- 


tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 
us wholefome and agreeable liquors, conveniences 
of a more refined nature, more fplcndid furni- 
ture, fome new pleafures, and a more comforta- 
ble exiftence. Such powerful incentives have had 
the fame influence upon thofe nations, who, from 
their fituation, aftivity, good fortune in making 
difcoveries, and boldnefs in enterprizes, can pro- 
cure thefe enjoyments for themfelves at their very 
fource; as upon thofe who are unable to ac- 
quire them, unlefs through the channel of the 
maritime ftates, whofe navigation enabled them 
to difperfe the fuperfluities of their enjoyments 
over the whole continent. The Europeans have 
been fo eager in their pnrfuit after thefe foreign 
luxuries, that neither the high eft duties, the ftric- 
tcft prohibitions, nor the fevereft penalties, have 
2 been 
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been able to reftrain it. Every government, after s o^o k 
having in vain tried to fubdue this inclination, < — 
which only increafed by oppofition, has been 
forced at laft to yield to it; though general pre- 
judices, which were ftrengthcned by time and 
cuftom, made them confider this compliance as 
detrimental to the liability of the common good. 

But the time was come, when it became ne- 
ceffary to remove the reflraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it is beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates to thofe of our 
own? Univerfal fociety exifts as well for the com- 
mon intereft of the whole, as by the mutual inte- 
reft of all the individuals that corapofe it. An in- 
creafe of felicity mull, therefore, refult from a ge- 
neral intercourfe. Commerce is the exercife of that 
valuable liberty, to which nature has invited all 
men j which is the fource of their happinefs, and 
indeed of their virtues. We may even venture to 
affert, that men are never fo truly fenfible of their 
freedom as they are in a coniroercial intercourfe; 
nor is any thing fo conducive to it as commercial 
laws: and one particular advantage derived frorq 
this circumftance is, that as trade produces liberty, 
fo it contributes to preferve it. 

We mull be but little acquainted with man, if 
we imagine that, in order to make him happy, he 
mull be debarred from enjoytnents. We grant, 
that the being accuftomed to want the conveniences 
of life leffens the fum of our misfortunes ; but by 
diminiihing our pieafures in a greater proportion 
thap our paips, we are rather brought to a flare 

y 2 of 
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of infenfibility than of happincfs. If nature haa 
given man a heart fufceptiblc of tender impreffions; 
if his imagination is for ever involuntarily em- 
ployed in fearch of ideal and ddufive objefts of 
happinefs; it is fit that his reftlefs mind Ihould 
have an infinite variety of enjoyments to purfue. 
But let reafon teach him to be fatisfied with fuch 
things as he can enjoy, and not to be anxious for 
thofe that are out of his reach ; this is true wifdom. 
But to require, that reafou fliould make us volun- 
tarily rejeft what it is in our power to add to our 
prefent happinefs, is to contradict nature, and to 
fubvert the firft principles of fociety. 

IIow ftiall we perfiuidc man to be content with 
the few indulgences that moralifts think proper to 
allow him? How lhall we afeertain the limits of 
what is necelTary, which varies accordijtg to his 
fituation in life, his attainments, and his defires ? 
No fooner had his induftry facilitated the means of 
procuring a fubfiftence, than the leifure he gained 
by this was employed in extending the limits of 
his faculties, and the circle of his pleafures. Hence 
arofe all his fa^litious wants. The difeovery of a 
new fpecies of fenfations excited a defire of pre- 
ferving them, and a propenfity to find out others. 
The perfection of one art introduced the know- 
ledge of feveral others. The fuccefs of a war, oc- 
cafioned by hunger or revenge, -fuggefted the 
notion of conqueft. Navigation put men under a 
neccllity of deftroying one another, or of forming 
a general union. Commercial treaties between 
nations parted by the feas, and focial compafts 

between 
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between men difperfed upon the earth, bore aii BOOK, 
exaft refemblance to eath other. Thefe feveral re- • ^ -• 

lations began by contefts, and ended by aflbeiations. 

War and navigation have occafioned a mutual coiri- 
munication between different people and different 
cdlonies. Hence men became conne<£ted with each 
Other by dependence or intcrcoiirfe. The refute of 
all nations, mixing together during the ravages of 
war, are improved and pollfhed by commerce; 
the intent of which is, that all nations fhould con- 
(ider themfelves as one great fociety, whofe mem- 
bers have all an equal right to partake of the con- 
veniences of the reff. Commerce, in its objefl 
and in the means employed to carry it on, fup- 
pofes an inclination and a liberty between all na- 
tions to make every exchange that can contribute 
to their mutual fatisfaflion. The inclination and 
the liberty of procuring enjoyments arc the only 
two fprings of indulfry, and the only two princi- 
ples of focial intercourfe among men. 

Those who cenfure the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the following reafons to allcdge 
againft an univerfal and free intercourfe; that it is 
attended with a ‘confidcrablc lofs of men ; that it 
checks the progrefs of our induflry i and that it 
lelfens our flock of money. Thefe objeftions are 
cafily obviated. 

As long as every man fhall be at liberty to 
chufe a profeflion, and to employ his abilities in 
any manner moft agreeable to himfelf, we need 
not be felicitous about his deftiny. As in a flate 
of freedom every thing has its proper value, no 
U 3 mail 
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® ^ man will expofe himfelf to any danger, without 

/ « expefling an equivalent. In a well-regulated fo- 

ciety, every individual is at liberty to do what is 
inpft conformable to his inclination and his intereft, 
provided it is not inconfiftent with the properties 
and liberties of others. A law, that Hiould pro- 
hibit every trade in which a man might endanger 
his life, would condemn a great part of mankind 
to ftarve, and would deprive fociety of numberlefs 
advantages. We need not pafs the Line to carry 
on a dangerous trade; fince, even in Europe, we 
may find many occupations far more deftruiStive to 
the human race than the navigation to India. If 
the perils attending fea-voyages deftroy fome of 
our rten, let us only give due encouragement to 
the culture of our lands, and our population will 
be fo much Incrcafed, that we (hall be better able 
to fpare thofe felf-devoted viflims who are fwal- 
lowed up by the fea. To this we may add, that 
mofl; of thofe who perifli in long voyages are loft 
through accidental caufes, which might eafily be 
prevented by more wholefome diet and a more re- 
gular life. But if men will add, to the vices prevalent 
in their own climate, and to the corruption of their 
own manners, thofe of the countries where they 
land, it is no wonder if they cannot refill thefe 
united principles of deftruftion. 

Even fuppofing that the India trade (hould coft 
Europe as many men as it is faid to do, are we 
certain that this lofs is not compenfated by the 
labours to which that trade gives rife, and which 
encourage and increafe our population ? Would 

not 
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Bot the men, difperfed upon the feveral Ihips con- 
tinually failing in thefe latitudes, occupy a place 
upon land which is now left vacant for others i If 
we conlider attentively the number of people con- 
tained in the fmall territories of maritime powers, 
we (hall be convinced, that it is not the navigation 
to Alia, nor even navigation in general, that is 
detrimental to the population of Europe : but, on 
the contrary, navigation alone may, perhaps, ba- 
lance all the caufes that tend to the deftruftion and 
decrcafe of mankind. Let us now endeavour to 
remove the fears of thofe who apprehend that the 
India trade lelfens the number of our manufafto- 
ries at home, and the profits arifing from them. 

Admitting it true, that it had put a (lop to 
fome of our labours, it has given rife to many more. 
It has introduced into our colonies the culture of 
fugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of our manu- 
faftures are fupported by India (ilk and cotton. 
If Saxony and other countries in Europe make 
very fine china *, if Valencia manufaftures Pekins 
fuperior to thole of China; if Switzerland imitates 
the muflins and worked callicoes of Bengal; if 
England and France print linens with great ele- 
gance ; if fo many (luffs, formerly unknown in 
our climates, now employ our beft artifts; are we 
not indebted to India for all thefe advantages.^ 

Let us proceed further, and fuppofe that we 
are not Indebted to Alia for any of our improve- 
ments, the confumptioii we make of its commodi- 
ties cannot therefore be detrimental to our induftry ; 
for we pay for them with the produce of our own 
U 4 raanufaflures 
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manufailures exported to America. I fell a hoij« 
dred livres worth of linen to the Spaniard, and fcn4 
that money to the Eaft Indies. Another fends the 
fame quantity of the linen itfelf. W'e both bring 
home tea. In faft, we are both doing the fame 
thing ; w’e are changing a hundred livres worth of 
linen into tea: the only difference is, that the one 
do'^s it by two tranfa^lions, and the other by a 
Cngle one. Suppofe the Spaniard, inftead of giving 
me money, had given me goods that were faleable 
in India, I fliould : ot have hindered our artificers 
by carrying them thither. Is it not the very fame 
thing as if 1 had carried our own produce thither? 
I fail from F-urope with the manufaflures of my 
own country ; 1 go to the South Sea, and ex^ 
change them forpiaftres; I carry thofe piaftres to 
Inuia, and bring home things that are either ,ufe- 
ful or agr< cable. Have 1 been the means of re- 
ftraining the induftry of ray country? Far from it} 
1 have extended the confumption of its produce, 
and multiplied the enjoyments of my countrymen. 
But what mifleads the oppolers of the India trade 
is, that the piallres are brought over to Europe 
before they are carried to Alia. And, laftly, whe» 
ther the money is or is not employed as the inter- 
mediate pledge of exchange, I have either direftjy 
or indirectly made an exchange wffh Afia, and 
bartered goods for goods, my manufaftory for 
theirs, my produftiqns for their produftions. 

But it is phjeiffed by fome dlfcontented men, 
that India has at all times fwallowed up all the 
freafures of the univerfe. Ever fince chance hag 
3 taughi 
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fayig hj: mea the ufe of metals, fiiy thefe cenfurers, ® ** 

they never ceafed to I'earcb for them. Avarice, > - - J 
©vet reftlefs has not foriaken thefe barren rocks, 
lyhere nature has vifely concealed thofe iniidjous 
treafures. Since they were taken out of the bowels 
of the earrh, they have conftantly been diffufed 
upon it ; apd notwithftanding the extreme opulence 
of the Homans, and of fome other nations, they 
have difapi-eared from Europe, Africa, and fome 
parts of Alia. India hath entirely abforbed them. 

Riches are all taking the fame courfe ; palling on 
continually from weft to eaft, and never returning. 

It is therefore for India that the mines of Peru 
have been opened, and for the Indians that the 
Europeans have been guilty of fo many crimes in 
America. Whilft the Spaniards arc lavifliing the 
lives of their flaves in Mexico, to obtain lilvcr out of 
the bow°ls oF the earth, the Banians take ftlll more 
pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth of Potofi 
Ihould be exhaufted, we muft go in fe,.rch for it 
on the coaft of Malabar where we have fent it. 

When we have drained India of its pearls and 
fpices, we Fhall, perhaps, by force of arms recover 
from them the fums thofe luxuries have coft us. 

Thus lhall our cruelties and caprices remove the 
gold and filver into other climes, where avarice and 
fuperftition will again bury them under ground. 

These complaints are not altogether groundlefs. 

Even fince the reft of the world have opened a com- 
munication with India, they have conftantly ex- 
changed gold and filver for arts and commodities, 

J^ature has fupplied the Indians the few necelTaries 
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B*<^ K Bengal, and by difpofing of thefe empires at plc^a‘• 

V * i furc, the French and the Englifli have obtained the' 
Wealth accumulated for fo many ages. It is evi- 
dent that thofe fums, joined to others lefs; confide- 
rable, which the Europeans have acquired by their 
fuperior Ikill and bravery, mull have retained a 
great deal of fpecie among them, which otherwife 
would have gone into Afia. 

That rich part of [the world has even reftbred 
to us fome of the treafure we had poured into it. 
The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is univer- 
fally known ; but it is not equally fo, that he 
wrefted from the effeminate and cowardly people 
of this country upwards of 2,000,000,000 * in 
fpecie, or in valuable effects. The emperor’s pa- 
lace alone contained ineflimable and innumerable 
treafures. The prefence chamber was covered with 
plates of gold ; the deling was fet with diamonds. 
Twelve pillars of raaflive gold, adorned witli pearls 
and precious ftones, furrounded the throne, the 
canopy of which was remarkably beautiful, and 
reprefented a peacock, with wings and tail ex- 
tended to overfhadovv the monarch. The diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and all the fparkling gems which 
compofed this curious piece of workmanfhip, per- 
fedly imitated the colours of this beautiful bird. 
No doubt part of that wealth is returned into India. 
Much of the treafure brought to Perfia from the 
conqueft of the Mogul, muft have been buried 
under ground during^the fubfequent wars ; but the 
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feveral branches of commerce muft certainly have 
brought fome to Europe through fuch channels as 
are too well known to make it neceffary to fpccify 
them. 

Admitting that none of thefe riches have 
reached us, the opinion of thofe who condemn Ihe 
trade of India, becaufe it is carried on with fpecie, 
will not be better fupported, which may be eafily 
proved. Gold and filver are not the produce of our 
foil, but of America, and fent us in exchange for 
the produflions of our own country. If Europe did 
not remit them to Afia, America would foon be 
unable to return any to Europe. The too great 
plenty of it on our continent would fo reduce its 
value, that the nations who bring it to us cpuld no 
longer get it from their colonies. When once an 
ell of linen cloth, which is now worth twenty fols*, 
rifes to a piftole f , the Spaniards cannot buy it of 
us, to carry it to the country which produces filver. 
The working of their mines is expenfive. When 
this expence Ihall have increafed to ten times that 
fura, and the value of filver is fiill the fame, the 
bufinefs of working in the mines will be more 
coftly than profitable to the owners, who will con- 
fequently give it up. No more gold and filver will 
come from the new world to the old ; and the Ame- 
ricans will be obliged to negledt their richeft mines, 
as they have gradually forfaken the lefs valuable 
ones. This event would have taken place before, if 
they had not found a way of difpofing of about 
3,000,000,000 1 in Afia, by the Cape of Good 
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Hope, or by the Philippine iilands. Therefore this 
circulation of money into India, which fo many 
prejudiced perfons have hitherto confidered as a 
ruinous exportation, has been beneficial both to 
Spain, by fupporting the only manufafture Ihe has, 
and to other nations, who without it could never 
have difpofed of their produce, or of the fruits of 
their induftry. Having thus juftified the India trade, 
we fliall next proceed to inquire whether it has been 
condufted on the principles of found policy. 

All the nations in Europe, who have failed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at 
founding great empires in Afia. The Portuguefe, 
who led the way to thofe wealthy regions, firft fet 
us the example of a boundlefs ambition. Not con- 
tent with having made themfelves mafters of the 
iflands in which the choicefl: produftions were to 
be found, and erefted fortrefles wherever they were 
neceffary to fecure to themfelves the navigation of 
the eaft, they afpired alfo to the authority of giv- 
ing laws to Malabar, which, being divided into 
feveral petty fovereignties, that were jealous of, 
or at enmity with each other, was forced to fubmit 
to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firft ftiew more mode- 
ration ; even before they had compleated the con- 
queft of the Philippine iflands, which were to be 
the centre of their power, they ftrove to extend 
their dominion further. If they have not fince fub- 
diied the reft of that immenfe Archipelago, or 
filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we muft look for the caufc of their tran- 
quillity 
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quilHty in tbs treafures of America, which con- BOOK.- 
fined their purfuits, though they did not fatisfy . . 

their defires. 

The Dutch deprived the Portuguefe of their 
njoft confiderable polls on the continent, and drove 
them out of the fpice iflands. They have prc- 
ferved thofe polTeffions, and fome later acquifitions, 
only by eftablilhing a form of government lefs op- 
prelGve than that of the nations on whofe ruins 
the^ were rifing. 

The flownefs and irrefolution of the French in 
their proceedings prevented them for a confider- 
able time from forming or executing any great 
projefls. As foon as they found themfelves fuf- 
ficiently powerful, they availed themfelves of the 
fubverfion of the power of the Moguls to ufurp the 
dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by con- 
quelt, or by artful negotiations, a more extenfive 
territory than any European power had ever pof- 
lefled in Indoftan. 

The Englilh, more prudent, did not attempt to 
aggrandife themfelves, till they had deprived the 
French of their acquifitions, and till no rival nation 
could aft againft them. The certainty of having 
none but the natives of the country to contend 
with, determined them to attack Bengal. This was 
the province of all India which afforded moll com- 
modities fit for the markets of Alia and Europe, and 
was likely to confume moft of their manufaftures ; 
it was alfo that which their fleet could mofl: effec- 
tually proteft, as it hath the advantage of a great 
river. They have fucceeded in their plan of con-, 

qucft^ 
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queft, and flatter themfelves they lhall long dijpf 
the fruits of their viftory. 

Their fuccelTes, and thofe of the French, have 
aflonilhed all nations. It is eafy to conceive how 
folitary and defencelefs iflands, that have no con- 
nexion with their neighbours, may have been fub- 
dued. But it is very aftonilhing, that five or fix 
hundred Europeans ftiould at this time have beaten 
innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mohamme- 
dans, moftly {killed in the art of war. Thefe ex- 
traordinary feenes, however, ought not to appeal 
furprifing to any one who confiders what has hap- 
pened before. * 

The Portuguefe had no fooner appeared in the 
eaft, than with a few fliips and a few foldiers they 
fubverted whole kingdoms. The eftablilhment of 
fomc faXories, and the building of a fmall num- 
ber of forts, was fufficient to enable them to crufh 
the powers of India. When tlie Indians were no 
longer oppreffed by the firft conquerors, they were 
fo by thofe who expelled and fucceeded them. The 
hiftory of thefe delightful regions was no longer the 
hiftory of the natives, but that of their tyrants. 

But what Angular men muft thefe have been, 
who never could gather any improvement from 
experience and adverfity’j who furrendcred them- 
felves to their common enemy without making any 
refinance, and who never acquired ikill enough 
from their continual defeats to repulfe a few ad- 
venturers, call: as it were from the lea upon their 
coafts ! It is a matter of doubt whether thefe men, 
alternately deceived and fubdued by thofe who at- 
tacked 
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tacked them, were nor of a different fpecies. To 
refolve this problem, we need only trace thecaufcs 
of this weaknefs in the Indians; and oiir firft in- 
quiry fhall turn upon that fyftem of defpotifra with, 
which they are oppreffed. 

There is no nation, which, as It becomes civi- 
lised, does not lofe fomething of its virtue; courage; 
ind independence; and it is evident that the inha- 
bitants of the fouth of Alia, having been firft col- 
lefted into focieties, milff have been the earlieft ex- 
pofed to defpotifm. Such has been the progrefs of 
all affociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth; equally evident from hiftory, is, that 
all arbitrary power haftens its own deftruftion j and 
that revolutions will reftore liberty; fobner or later, 
as they are more or lefs rapid. Indoftan is perhaps 
the only country, in which the inhabitants, after 
having once loft their rights, have never been able 
to recover them. Tyraqts have frequently becrt 
deftroycd ; but tyranny has always fufjported itfelf. 

• Civil flavery has been added in India to politi- 
cal llavery. The Indian is not inafter of his own life; 
he knows of no law that will protetfl it from the 
caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He 
is not maftcr of his own underftanding; he is de- 
barred from all ftudies that are beneficial to man- 
kind, and only allowed fuch as tend to enflave him. 
He is not mafter of his own field; the lands and 
their produce belong to the fovereign, and the 
labourer may be facisfied if he can earn enough to 
fubfift himfelf and family. He is not mafter of his 
own induftryj every artift, who has had the mif- 
VoL. II. X fortune 
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BOOK fortune to betray fomc abilities, is in danger of 

, / . being doomed to ferve the monarch, his deputies, 

or fome rich man who has purchafed a right to 
employ him as he pleafes. He is not mailer of his 
own wealth : he buries his gold under ground, to 
fecure it from the rapacious hand of power ; and 
leaves it there at his death, abfurdly imagining it 
will be of fervice to him in the next world. No 
doubt this abfolute and tyrannical authority, with 
which the Indian is every where opprefied, mull 
fubdue his fpirit, and render him incapable of 
thofc efforts tliat courage requires. 

The climate of Indoftan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it infpires 
is an invincible obllaclc to great revolutions and vi* 
gorous oppofitions, fo common in the northern re- 
gions. The body and the mind, equally enervated, 
have only the virtues and vices of flavery. In the 
fecond, or at furthell in the third generation, Tar- 
tars, Turks, Perfians, and even Europeans, contraft 
the llothful dirpofition of the Indians. Thefe in- 
fluences of the climate might certainly be fubdued 
by religious or moral inliitutions; but the fuperlli- 
tions of the country v.ill i:ot admit of fuch e.xalted 
views. 'I'licy never proiaife future rewards to the 
generous patriot, who t.ills in his country’s caufe. 
While they advife, and fomeiiiues command fuicide, 
by rcprcfcnfing in a llrong Hglit the alluring prof* 
peit of iuture happlnefs, they at the fame time 
fl:ri<llly forbid the cffulion of blood. 

This circumltanee is a ncccffary confequcncc of 
the doflrine of tranfmlgralion, which mull infpire 

its 
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its followers with conftant and univerfal benevo- 
lence* They are in continual fear of injuring their 
neighbour, that is, all men and all animals. How 
can a rnan reconcile himfelf to the idea of being 
a foldier, when he can fay, Perhaps the elephant 
or the horfe I am going to deftroy may contain 
the foul of my father — perhaps the enemy I Ihall 
kill has formerly been the chief of my family? 
Thus, in India religion tends to keep up the fpirit 
of cowardice which refults from defpotifm and the 
nature pf the climate ; the manners of the people 
contribute ftill more to increafe it. 



In every country, love is the ruling palllon, but 
it is not equally Prong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in rhcir defires, the 
fouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 
ardour fuperior to every reftraint. The policy of 
princes has foractimes turned this paflion to the ad- 
vantage of fociety ; but the legiflators of India fecnx 
to have principally intended to increafe the fatal in- 
fluence of their ardent climate. The Moguls, the 
lafl conquerors of thofe regions, have proceeded 
ftill further. Love is with them a fhameful and 
deftru£tive excefs, confecrated by religion, by the 
laws, and by government. The military condudt 
of the nations of Indoftan, whether Pagans or 
Mohammedans, is confident with their diflblute 
manners. We fliall mention feme particulars taken 
from the writings of an Englifh officer remarkable 
for his military exploits in thofe parts. 

The foldiers make up the dualled part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
X ^ wife. 
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BOOK wife, his children, and two fervants; one to look 

» ‘ , after his horfe, and the other to forage. The train 

of the officers and generals is proportionable to 
their vanity, their fortune, and their rank. The 
fovereign himfelf, more intent upon making a pa- 
fade of his magnificence than upon the ncceffities 
clf war, when he takes the field, carries along with 
him his feraglio, his elephants, his court, and al- 
moft all the inhabitants of his capital. To provide 
for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury of this 
ftrange multitude, a kind of town mnfl; of courfe 
be formed in the midft of the army, full of maga- 
zines and unncceflary articles. The motions of a 
body fo unwieldy and fo ill-arranged cannot but 
be very flow. There is great confufion in their 
marches, and in all their operations. However 
abftemious the Indians, and even the Moguls, may 
be, they mull often experience a want of provifions ; 
and famine is ufually attended with contagious 
diftempers, and occafions a dreadful mortality. 

These diftempers, however, feldom deftroy any 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants 
of Indoftan affed a ftrong paffion for military 
glory, yet they engage in war as feldom as they 
can, Thofe, who have been fo fuccefsful in battle 
as to obtain fome marks of diftinffion, are excufed 
from ferving for fome limej and there are few 
that do not avail themfelves of this privilege. 
The retreat of thefe veterans reduces the army to a 
contemptible body of fbldiers, levied in hafte in 
the feveral provinces of the empire, and who are 
utterly unacquainted with difeipline. 


The 
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The nature of the provifions on which thcfc ® ><• 

troops fubfift, and their manner of living, is eo- - ^ ^ 

tirely confiftent with this improper mode of railing 
diem. At night they eat a prodigious quantity of 
rice; and after this meal they take ftrong opiates, 
which throw them into a deep fleep. Nottyitb- 
ftanding this pernicious cuftom, no guards ar^ 
placed about their camp to prevent a furprize; nor 
is it polUble to make a Ibldier rife early even 
to execute any enterprize that may require the 
greateH difpatch. 

The military operations arc regulated by birds 
pf prey, of which there arc always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they are found heavy or lan- 
guid, it is an unfavourable omen, ^qd prevents 
the army from giving battle; if they are fierce and 
violent, the troops march out to aftion, whatever 
reafons there may be for avoiding or deferring ir. 

This fiiperilirion, as well as the obfervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, dcteraiines the fatp of the 
bclI-coDcerted dellgns. 

No order is obferved in marching. Every fol- 
dier goes on as he pleafes, and only follows the 
corps to which he belongs. Me is frequently 
fecn carrying his provifions upon his head, with 
the vefiels for dreffing them; whilfi his arms arc 
carried by bis wife, who is commonly followed 
by feveral children. If a foot-foKlier has any rela- 
tions, or bufinefs to tranfaft,. in the enemy’s army, 
he is under no apprehenfion in going to it ; and 
yeturns to join his colours without meeting with 
<he Ipaft oppofition, 

X 3 Ths 
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The aftlort is not better tohdufted than the 
preparations for it. The cavalty, in which ton- 
sils the whole ftrength of an Indian army (for the 
itffantry are held in general contempt), qre ufefol 
enough in charging with the fword and fpear, but 
can newer ftand the fire of cannon and mufquetry. 
They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are 
moftly Arabian, Perfian, or Tartar, and in which 
their whole fortune confills. The troops that com- 
pofe this cavalry are held in great efteem, and well 
paid: they are fo fond of their horfes, that fome- 
times they 'will go into mourning upon lofing them. 

The Indians dread the enemy’s artillery, as 
much as they confide in their own ; though they 
neither know how to tranfport it, nor how to make 
ufe of it. Their great guns, which are called by 
pompons names, are -generally of a very, extraor- 
dinary fize, and rather prevent than allitt the gain- 
ing of a viftory. 

Those who are ambitious of being difiinguifhed 
intoxicate themfelves with opium, imagining that 
it warms the blood, and animates them to the per- 
formance of heroic aflions. In this temporary 
flatc of intoxication, they bear a greater refem- 
blance, in their drefs and impotent rage, to women 
aduated by a fpirit of eiuhufiafm, than to men of 
courage and refolution. 

The prince who commands thefe defpicable 
troops is always mounted on an elephant richly 
caparifoned, where he is at once the general and 
the (landard of the whole army, whofs eyes are 
fixed upon him. If he flies, he is flain 5 the whole 

machine 
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machine is deftroyed; the feveral corps difperfe, 
or go over to the enemy. 

This defcription, which we might have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our fucceffes in Indoftan. Many 
Europeans, judging of what might be effedted in 
the inland parts by what has been done on the 
coafts, imagine we might fafely undertake the con- 
quefl: of the whole country. This extreme confi- 
dence arifes from the following circumftance : that 
in places where the enemy could not harrafs their 
troops in the rear, nor intercept their fuccours, 
they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undifciplined and cowardly armies, weak 
princes jealous of each other and perpetually at 
war with their neighbours or- their own fubjefts. 
They do not confider, that, if they wanted to pene- 
trate into the interior parts, they would all perilh 
before they had proceeded halfway up the country. 
The excelllve heat of the climate, continual fatigue, 
numberlefs difeafes, want of provifion, and a variety 
of other caufes, would foon confiderably diminilh 
their numbers, even though they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from thofe troops that might moleft them. 

We will fuppofe, however, that ten thoufand 
European foldiers had aftually over-run and ra- 
vaged India from one end to the other: what would 
be the confequence? would thefe forces be fuf- 
ficient to^fecure the conqueft, to keep every nation, 
every province, every diftria, in order ? And if this 
number is not fufl^cient, let it be calculated what 
number of troops would be necefl-iry for the purpofe. 

X 4 Eut 
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But let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 
efiabliflied their government in India, they would 
ftill reap very little advantage from this circum- 
llance. The revenues of Indollan would be fpent 
in Indoftan itfclf. The F.uropean power, that had 
purfued this projedtof ufurpation, would have ex- 
perienced nothing but a confidcrable dccreafe in 
its popuiatioi), and the difgrace of having followed 
a vifionary fyftem. 

This, indeed, is now an ufclefs quellion, fince 
the Euro[)cans theinfclvcs have made their fuc- 
cefs in Indortan more difficult than ever. By 
engaging the natives to take a part in their mu- 
tual diffentions, they have taught them the art 
of war, and trained them to arms and difei- 
pline. This error in politics has opened the eyes 
of the fovercigns of th; fe countries, whofe ambi- 
tion has been excited to eftablilh regular troojre. 
Their cavalry marches in better order; and their 
infantry, which was always confidered in fo de- 
fpicablc a light, has now acquired the firmnefs 
of our battalions. A numerous and well-ma- 
naged artillery defends their camps, and proredls 
their attacks. The armies, compofed of better 
troops, and better paid, have been able to keep 
the field longer. 

This change, which might have been forefecn, 
had the Europeans not been blipded by temporary 
interefl, may in time become fo confidcrable, as 
to raife iinfurmountablc obrtaclcs to the defire they 
have of extending their conquefts in Indoftan, and 
poffibly they may lofc thofe they have already 
7 made. 
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made. Whether this tirtU be a misfortune or an B o o k 
advantage, is what we Ihall next take into confide* . 
ration. 

When the Europeans firft began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided inro a great 
many Mil dates, fome of which were governed 
by princes of their own nation, and fome by Patan 
kings. 1 heir mutual hatred was the occafion of con- 
tinual contefts. Befides the wars that were carried 
on between province and province, there was a 
perpetual one between every fovereign and his fub- 
jefts. It was fomented by the tax-gatherers, who, 
to ingratiate themfelvcs at court, always levied 
heavier taxes than had been laid on the people. 

Thefe barbarians aggravated this heavy burden by 
the oppreflions they made the inhabitants fufler. 

Their extortions were only another method of fe- 
curing to therafelves the pods they enjoyed, in a 
country where he is always in the right who has 
the mod to give. 

From this anarchy and thefe violent proceedings, 
it was imagined, that, to fettle a fafe and perma- 
nent commerce, it was necedary to fnpport it by 
the force of arms ; and the European faflories were 
accordingly fortified. In procefs of time, jealoufy, 
which divides the European nations in India, as it 
does every where elfe, expofed them to more con- 
fiderable expences. Each of thefe foreign nations 
thought it neceflary to augment their forces, led 
they flrould be overpowered by their rivals. 

The dominion of the Europeans, however, ex- 
tended no further than their own fortrefles. Goods 


were 
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o K were brought thitheP ftom the inland parts with 
. . little dilEculty, or with fuch as was cafily overcome. 

Even after the conqueftsof Kouli-kan had plunged 
the ribrth of Indoftan into confufion, the coaft of 
Coromandel enjoyed its former tranqulllire. But 
the death of Nizam-al-Muluc, Subah oiilhe De- 
can, kindled a flame which is not yet fully extin- 
guifhed. 

The difpofal of ihofe immenfc fpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehly •, but the weaknefs 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to difpute their father’s treafure. To fupplanteach 
other, they had recourfe alternately to arms, to 
treachery, to poifon, and to afi'afllnations. Moft of 
the adventurers they engaged in their animolities 
anti crimes periflied during thefe horrid tranf- 
aclions. The Marattas alone, a nation who alter- 
nately liclcd with both parties, and often had troops 
in each, feemed as if they would avail themfcives of 
this anarchy, and invade tlie fovereignty of thcl^c- 
ca.v. The Fnropeans have pretended it was greatly 
their intcrell to oppofc this deep butfecrct dellgn, 
and they alledge the following realons in tlteir de- 
fence : 

'i HP. Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from 
education am! from tlieir political principles, d'hey 
hav;: no regard to the law of nations, no notion of 
nattiral or civil right, and fpread defolation where- 
ever they go. The molt populous countries are aban- 
cioneil at the verv report of their approach. In the 
coLiiuries they have fubdued, nothing is to be feen 
but coni Audall the manufactures aredtllroycd. 

T I! E 
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TAi: Europeans, who were nioft powerful on the 
coafl: of Coromandel, thought fuch neighbours 
would utterly deftroy their trade ; and they could 
never venture to fend money by their agents to buy 
goods in the inland countries, as they would cer- 
tainly be plundered by thefe banditti. The defirc 
of preventing this evil, which mull ruin their for- 
tunes, and deprive them of the benefit of their 
fettlements, fuggefted to their agents the idea of n 
new fyfiem. 

It was alTerted, that, in the prefent fituation of In- 
doftan, it was impoflible to kccpupufeful connec- 
tions without a military efiablifliment : that, -at fo 
great a difiance from the mother-country, the ex- 
pence could not poffibly be defrayed out of the mere 
profits of trade, were they ever fo great : that there- 
fore it was abfolutely ncceffary to procure fufiicient 
polTcffions to anfwer thefe great cxpences ; and con- 
fequently that the pofl'ellions niufl; bcconfiderable. 

This argument, probably fuggefted to conceal 
infatiable avarice and boimdlefs ambition, and 
which the paffion for conqucfl may have occafioned 
to be confidcrcd as a very firong one, may jier- 
haps be a mere illufion. A variety of natural, mo- 
ral, and political rcafons may be urged in oppo- 
fition to it. We fhall only infift upon one, which is 
founded upon a fact. From the Fortuguefe, who 
firft attempted to aggrandize thcmfelvis in India, 
to the Englifii, who clofed the fatal lift of ufurp- 
erS, not one acquilition, however important or 
IriBing, except Bengal and the fpice iflands, has 
ever paid the expence of taking and fiipporting 
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B.OtOK it. The more cxtcnlivc the pofleffions have been, 
. the greater has been the expence of maintaining 
them to the ambitious power that had, by what- 
ever means, acquired them* 

This is what will always happen. Every nation 
that has obtained a large territory will be dtfirous 
of preferving it. It will think there is no fafety but 
in fortified places, and will conftantly multiply 
them. This warlike appearance will deter the huf- 
bandman and the artift, who will not expefl to en- 
joy tranquillity. The neighbouring princes will 
grow jealous, and will julUy be afraid of falling a 
prey to a trading nation now become a conquering 
one. In confequence of this, they will be devifing 
means to ruin an oppreffor, whom they had admit- 
ted into their harbours with no other view than to 
iucreafe their own treafures and power. If they find 
themfelves under a neceffity of entering into a 
treaty, they will at the inftant of figning fecretly 
vow the deftrudlion of their new ally. Fallhood 
will be the bafis bf all their agreements; and the 
longer they have been forced to diflemble, the more 
time they will have bad to prepare the meaqs df-, 
ftined todefiroy their enemy. 

The juft apprehenfion of thefe perfidies will 
oblige the ufurpers to be always upon their guard. 
If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 
coufumption of men for the mother country ! what 
an cxpcnce to raife them, to tranfport them into 
thefe countries, to maintain and recruit them ! If, 
from a principle of oeconomy, they content rhem- 
lelves with the Indian troops, what can be expefted 

from 
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from a confufed and unprincipled multitude, whofc 
expeditions always degenerate into robbery, and 
conftantly end in a (hameful and precipitate flight? 

Their principles, whether natural or moral, are fo 
weakened, that even the defence of their gods and 
their own houfholds could never infpirc the boldcH 
among them with any thing beyond a fudden ami 
tranfient exertion of intrepidity. It is not probable 
that foreign interefts, ruinous to their country, 

(hould ever animate men vvhofe minds are funk in 
indolence and corruption : is it not more probable 
that they will be ever ready to betray a caufe they 
abhor, and in which they find no immediate and 
lading advantage ? 

To thefe inconveniences will be added a fpirit of 
extortion and plunder, which even in the times of 
peace will nearly refemble the devaftations of war. 

The agents, intruded with thofe remote concerns, 
will be defirous of making rapid fortunes. The flow 
and regular profits of trade they will not attend to, 
but will endeavour to promote fpeedy revolutions 
in order to acquire great wealth. They will have 
occafioued innumerable evils before they can be 
controuled by authority at the didance of fix thou, 
fand leagues. This authority will have no force 
againd millions; or the perfons intruded with it 
will arrive toO late to prevent the fall of an edifice 
fupporied on fo weak a foundation. 

This refult makes it ncedlcfs to inquire into the 
nature of the political engagements the Europeans 
have entered into with the powers of India. If ihcfc 
great acquifitions arc hurtful, the treaties made to 

procure 
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procure them cannot he rational. If the merchants 
of Europe are wife, they will forego the rage of 
conqueft, and the flattering hopes of holding the 
balance of Alia. 

The court of Dehiy will finally fink under the 
weight of inteftine dividons, or fortune will raife 
up a prince capable of reftoring it. The govern- 
ment will remain feudal, or once more become de- 
fpotic. The empire will be divided into many in- 
dependent flates, or will be fubjefl only to one 
maltcr. Either the Marattas or the Moeuls will be- 
come a ruling power j but the Europeans Ihould 
not be concerned in thefe revolutions; whatever be 
the fate of Indoftan, the Indians will Hill continue 
their manufatturcs, anil we fhall purchafe them. 

It would be needicfs to allcdgc, that the fpirit 
which has always prevailed in thofe countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rules of 
trade ; that we are in arms upon the coafls ; that 
this pofition unavoidably obliges us to interfere 
with the affairs of our neighbours ; and thar, if we 
avoid all intcrcouiTc with them, fuch a referve will 
certainly prove extremely detrimental to our in- 
terefts. Thefe Je*ars will appear groundlefs to 
fenfible men, who know that a war in thofe dif- 
tant regions muff be ffill more fatal to the Euro- 
peans than to the natives ; and that the confequence 
will be, that we muff cither fubdue the whole, 
which is fcarcely poflible, or be for ever expelled 
from a country where it is our advantage to main- 
tain our connefffous. 
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The love of or Jer and tranquilliry vvoulcl even 
make itdeGrabIc to extend rhefe jmcinc views} and, 
far from thinking that great poUelHons are necef- 
fary, time will probably difeover even the inutility 
of fortihed polls. The Indians are naturally gentle 
and humane, though crulhed under the fcvcrc bur- 
den of defpotifin. The nations, who formerly traded 
with them, always commended them for their can- 
dor and honefly. The Indians arc now in a Gate 
of confufion, equally alarming to them and to us. 
Our ambition has carried dilcord into all parrs of 
their country, and our rapacioufnefs has infpired 
them with hatred, fear, and contempt for oiir con- 
tinent; they look upon ns as conquerors, ufurpers, 
and oppreiTors, fanguinary and avaricious mtn. 
This is the character we have acquired in the caG. 
Our examples have incrcafed the number of their 
nationed vices, at the fame time that vve have i.uight 
.tlicm to be in 'niard pmainG ours. 

o o 

If in onr tranfaclions with the Indians we had 
been guided by principles of jn'ubity ; if we had 
flKnvn them, that mutual advantage is the bafis of 
commerce ; if vve had c!K'(:iiragcd iheir cuhivarion, 
and manufaftnres, by exchanges equally advan- 
tageous to both I wcfhould infenfibly have gained 
their afTccTlions. If vve luul fortuipucly taken care ta 
preferve their conlitlence in our dealings vvitli 
them, we might liavc removed tlicir prejiKiice^q 
and, perhaps, changed their form of gov ei nUiCni;. 
We fl)ou!d have fuccccded i.i f:ir us lo have lived 
amongll them, and trained ii[> civilized nar;<>Jis 
around us, who would have ^ rot' ctcd (;!ir If "do 
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ments for our mutual iatercfts. Eycry one of our 
eftablifliments would have been to each nation id 
Europe as their native country, where they would 
have found a fure proteftion. Our fituation in 
India is the confequence of our profligacy, and of 
the fanguinary fyftims wc have introduced there. 
The Indians imagine nothing is due to us, becaufe 
all our aflions have fhewn that we did not think 
ourfelves under any ties with refpefl to them. 

This (late of perpetual contention is difpleafing 
to molt of the Afiatic nations, and they ardently 
wilh for a happier change. The diforder of our 
affairs mud have infpired us with the fame fen- 
timents. If we are all in the fame difpofitions, and 
if one common interell really inclines us to peace 
and harmony, the mofl efleftual way to attain this 
defirable end would perhaps be, that all the 
European nations, who trade to India, fhould agree 
among thcrafelves to preferve a neutrality in thofe 
remote feas, which Ihould never be interrupted 
by the dillurbances that fo frequently happen on 
our own continent. If wc could once confider 
ourfelves as members of one great commonwealth, 
we Ihould not want thofe forces which make us 
odious abroad, and ruin us at home. But, as our 
prefent fpirit of difeord will not permit us to ex- 
peft that fuch a change can foon take place, it re* 
mains only that we now confider, whether Europe 
ought ftill to carry on the India trade by charter 
companies, or to make it a free trade. 

Ip 
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If this queftion were to be decided upon gene- 
ral principles, it would be cafily anfwercd. If we 
a/k whether, in a ftate which allows any particu- 
lar branch of trade, every citizen has a right to 
partake of it; the anfwcr is fo plain as to leave no 
room for dlfcuflion. It would be unnatural, that 
fubjeCfs who lhare alike the burden and public 
expence of civil lociety, (hould not be alike par- 
takers of the benefits arifing from the compaft that 
unites them; they would have caufe to complain, 
that they fuftain all the inconveniences of fociety, 
and are deprived of the advantages they expelled 
to receive from it. 

On the other hand, political notions arc per- 
feflly reconcilcable with thefe ideas of juftice. It 
is well known that freedom is the very foul of com- 
merce, and that nothing elfc can bring it to per- 
feftion. It is generally allowed that compciiiion 
awakens indullry, and gives it all the vigour it is 
capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, the praflice has confiantiy been contradictory 
to thefe principles. 

All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by exclufivc companies; 
and it mult be confcfTedj that this practice is plau- 
fible, becaufeit is hardly conceivable that great and 
enlightened nations fhould have been under a mif- 
take for above a hundred years on fo important a 
point, and that neither experience nor argument 
Ihould have undeceived them. We mnft conclude 
therefore that either the advocates for liberty have 
given too great a latitude to their principles, or 
VoL. 11. y the 
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the favourers of exclufive privilege have too ftre- 
nuoufly alTerted the necefllty of fuch limitations ; 
poffibly, both parties, from too great an attach- 
ment to their refpedive opinions, have been de- 
ceived, and are equally diftant from the truth. 

Ever fince this famous queftion has been de- 
bated, it has always been thought to be a very 
funple one; it has always been fuppofed that an 
India company mufl: neceflarily be exclufive, and 
that its cxiftence was effentially connefted with its 
privilege. Hence the advocates for a free trade 
have aflerted that exclufive privileges were odious ; 
and, therefore, that there ought to be no company. 
Their opponents have argued, on the contrary, 
that the nature of things required a company; and 
therefore that there mufl be an exclufive charter. 
But if we can make it appear that the reafons 
urged againft charters prove nothing againft com- 
panies in general, and that the circumftances, which 
may render it neceffary to have an India company, 
do not fupply any argument in favour of a charter; 
if we can demonftrate that the nature of things 
requires, indeed, a powerful affociation, a com- 
pany for the India trade; but that the exclufive 
charter is connefted only with particular caufes, 
infomuch that the company may exift without the 
charter ; we lliall then have traced the fource of 
the common error, and found out the folution of 
the difficulty. 

Let us inquire what conftitutes the particular 
nature of commercial tranfaftions. It is the climate, 
the produce, the diftauce of places, the form of the 
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government, the genius and mariners of the people 
who are fubjeft to it. In the trade with India, the 
merchant mull undertake a voyage of fix thoufand 
miles in fearch of the commodities which the coun- 
try fupplies: he muft arrive there at a certain fea- 
fon, and wait till another for the proper winds to 
return home. Therefore every voyage takes up 
about two years, and the proprietors of the vcflels 
muft wait this time for their returns. This is the 
firft and a very material circumftance. 

The nature of a government in which there is 
neither fafety nor property will not permit the 
people to have any public markets, or to lay up 
any ftores. Let us reprefent to ourfelvcs men who 
are depreffed and corrupted by defpotifm, work- 
men who arc unable to undertake any thing of 
themfelvesi and, on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, fup- 
plying a flothful people with food fufficient fqr 
their wants and their defires-, and we flrall wonder 
that any induftry fhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that fcarce any manu- 
fafture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready-money, or if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they arc 
wanted. One third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 
done, and the remainder on delivery of the goods. 
From this mode of payment there is a confiderable 
difference made, both in price and in the quality 
of the goods; but from hence likewife arifes a ne* 
ceffity of having one’s capital out a year longer, 
Y 2 that 
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that is, three years inftead of two. This is an 
V / . alarming circumflance for a private man, efpe- 

cially if we confider the largenefs of the capital 
that is reqiiilite for fuch undertakings. 

As the charges of navigation and the rifques are 
very great, they cannot be fupported without bring- 
ing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes of a 
million or a million and a half of livres *, at prime- 
cofl in India. Where fliall we find merchants, or 
even men poflefled of a fufficient capital to enable 
them to advance fuch a fum, to be reimburfed only 
at the end of three years? Undoubtedly there are 
very few in Europe; and among thofe who might 
have the power, fcarcc any would have the will. 
If we confult experience, we Ihall find that men of 
moderate fortunes only arc the perfons who arc 
inclinal to run great rifques, in order to make 
great profits. But when once a man is poflefTcd 
' of an ample fortune, he is inclined to enjoy it, 
and to enjoy it with fecurity. I’he defire of riches 
cannot indeed be fatisfied by the pofltfiion of them, 
which, on the contrary, frequently increafes it; 
but, at the fame time, the polTcffion of wealth 
furniflics various means of gratifying that defire 
without either trouble or danger. This opens to 
our view the uoceflity of entering into aflbeia- 
lions, where a number of men will not fcruple 
to be concerned, bccaufe every individual will 
venture but a final! part of his fortune, and will 
rate the mcafure of his profits upon the united 
ftock of the whole fociety. This neceffity will 
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appear ftill more evident, if we confider how the 
bufinefs of buying and felling is managed in India, 
and what precautions it requires. 

To make a previous agreement for a cargo, 
above fifty dilFerent agents mult be employed, who 
are difperfed in different parts, at the diftance of 
three, four, and five hundred leagues from each 
other. When the work is done, it mull be ex- 
amined and ircal'ured ; othcrwil'e the goods would 
foon be found faulty, from die want of honefty 
in the workmen, who are equally corrupted by 
the nature of their government, and by the in- 
fluence of Climes of every kind which the Euro- 
peans have fet tiiein the example of for thefe 
three centuries pad. 

After all thefe details, there are flill other 
operations remaining equally neceffary. There 
mufl: be whitfters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and blcaching-grounds, which mull be liipplicd 
with pools of water fit for the purpofe. It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals, to attend 
and to obferve all thefe precautions ; bur even 
admitting it polfible for indullry to cflcfl this, yet 
it could only be done as long as each of them 
could keep up a continued trade, and regularly 
Ihip off frelh cargoes. All thefe particulars are 
not to be executed in a fhort time, and not with- 
out ellabliflied conneflions. Every private man, 
therelore, Ihould be able to fit out a Ihip annually 
during three years, that is, to difburfe four mil- 
lions of livres *. This is evidently iinpolfiblc j and 
1 7 ^,000 1. 
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BOOK it is plain that fuch an undertaking can only be 
‘ • carried into execution by a fqciety. 

But, perhaps, fome coramercial houfes will be 
eftabliflied in India, on purpofe to tranfa£l this 
previous buGnefs, and to keep cargoes in readinefs 
for the fhips that are to be fent oS to Europe. 

Th:s eftablilhment of trading-houfes at Gx thou- 
fand leagues from the mother-country, with the 
immenfe flock that would be requifite to pay the 
weavers in advance, feems to be a vifionary fcheme, 
inconGftent with reafon and experience. Can it be 
ferioufly imagined that any merchants, who have 
already acquired a fortune in Europe, will tranf- 
mit it to AGa to purchafe a flock of muflins, in ex- 
peftation of fhips that, perhaps, may never arrive, 
or, if they fhould, may be but few in number, and 
may not have a fufEcient capital to purchafe with? 
On the contrary, we fee that every European, who 
has made a fmall fortune in India, is defirous of 
returning home ; and, inftead of endeavouring to 
increafe it by thofe eafy methods that private trade 
and the fervice of the companies offers in that 
country, he is rather anxious to come and enjoy 
it with tranquillity in his own. 

If other proofs and examples were neceffary, 
we need only attend to what paffes in America. If 
we could fuppofe that commerce, and the hopes of 
the proGts arifing from it, were capable of alluring 
rich Europeans to quit their native country, it 
would certainly be in order to fettle in that part 
of the world which is much nearer than Afia, and 
where they would End the fame laws and manners 
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as in Europe. It rai^t naturally be fuppofed that 
the merchants Ihould previoufly buy up the fugars 
of the planters, and keep them in readinefs to be 
delivered to the European Ihips as foon as they 
arrive, on receiving other commodities in ex- 
change, which they would afterwards fell to the 
planters when they wanted them. But it is quite 
the contrary. The merchants fettled in America 
are nothing more than commiflaries or faftors, 
who tranfaft the exchanges between the planters 
and the Europeans ; and are fo far from being 
able to carry on any confiderable trade on their 
own account, that, when a fliip has not met vwth 
an opportunity of difpofing of her lading, it is left 
in truft, on the account of the owner, in the hands 
of the commiflary to whom it was configned. It 
is reafonable, therefore, to conclude, that what is 
not praflifed in America would ftill be lefs fo in 
Afia, where a larger flock would be wanted, and 
greater difficulties muft be encountered. Add to 
this, that the fuppofed eftabiilhment of commer- 
cial houfes in India would not fupercede the ne- 
ceflity of forming companies in Europe ; becaufe 
it would be equally neceffary to difburfe twelve or 
fifteen hundred thoufand livres * for the fitting 
put of every fhip, which could never return into 
the flock till the third year at fooneft. 

This neceflity being once proved in every 
polTible cafe, it is manifeft that the trade of India 
is of fuch a nature, that very few merchants, if 
any, can undertake it upon their own bottom, or 

♦ $0,000 1 . on an avtrage. 
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carry it on by themfelves, and without the help of 
a great number of partners. Having demonftrated 
the neceffity of thefe focieties, we mull now endea- 
vour to prove, that their intereft and the nature of 
things would incline them to unite in one and the 
fame company. 

This propoGtion depends upon two principal 
reafons: the danger of competition in the pur- 
chafes and fales, and the neceffity of aflbrtments. 

The competition of buyers and fellers reduces 
the commodities to their juft value. When the 
competition of fellers is greater than that of buyers, 
the goods fell for lefs than they are worth ; and, 
when there are more buyers than fellers, their 
price is raifed beyond their ordinary value. Let 
us apply this to the India trade. 

When we fuppofe that this trade will extend 
in proportion to the number of private ftiips fent 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity will 
only increafe the competition on the fide of the 
buyers ; whereas it is not in our power to increafe 
it on the fide of the fellers. It is juft the fame as 
If we were to advife a number of traders to bid 
over one another, in order to obtain their goods at 
a cheaper rate. 

The Indians fcarce make any confumption of 
the produce either of our lands or of manufaiftures. 
They have few wants, little ambition, and no 
great lhare of induftry. They would readily dif- 
penfe with the gold and filver of America, which 
s fo far from procuring them any enjoyments, 
hat it only ferves to fupport the tyranny under 

which 
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which they are oppreffed. Thus^ as all objefts of 
exchange have no value but in proportion to the 
wants or the fancy of the exchangers, it is evident 
that in India our commodities are worth very little, 
while thofe we buy there are of great value. As 
long as no Indian fhips come into our harbours to 
earry away our fluffs and our metals, we may ven- 
ture to affirm that thofe people are not in want of 
U8, and will confequently make their own terras in 
all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, that 
the greater number there are of European mer- 
chants who are concerned in this trade, the more 
the produce of India will rife, and our own fink, 
in value ; and that at laft it will be only by im- 
menfe exports that we fliall be able to procure any 
India goods at all. But if, in confequencc of this 
order of things, each particular fociety is obliged 
j:o export mpre money, without bringing home 
more goods, its trade mufl be very difad vantageous, 
and the fame competition that began its ruin in 
Afia will complete it in Europe ; becaufe the 
number of fellers being then greater, while that of 
buyers flill continues the fame, the focieties will 
be obliged to fell at a lower price, after having 
bought at an advanced one. 

The article of alTortments is not of lefs confe- 
quence. By affortinents is meant the combination 
of all the fevcral forts of commodities that the dif- 
ferent parts of India produce ; a combination which 
is proportioned to the prefent plenty or fcarcity of 
each kind of commodity in Europe. On this chiefly 
denends the fucccfs and all the profits of the trade. 
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® K But nothing would be more diilicult in the prac* 
’ j tice for private fodeties than this affortment. 
How, indeed, fliould thefe fmall focieties, uncon- 
nefled with each other, whofe intereft it is to con- 
ceal their mutual tranfadions, acquire the know- 
ledge that is requifite for this, important purpofe ? 
How could they direft fuch a multitude of agents as 
muft be employed ? It is plain that the fupercar- 
goes and commilTaries, incapable of general views, 
would be all alking for the fame fort of goods at 
the fame time, in hopes of making a greater profit. 
This would of courfe enhance the price of that ar- 
ticle in India, and lower it in Europe, to the great 
detriment of the owners, and of the nation in gene- 
ral. 

All thefe confiderations would certainly be per- 
ceived by the captains of fhips and by the men of 
property, who would be folicited to enter into thefe 
focieties. They would be difcouraged by the fear of 
having a competition with other focieties, either in 
the purchafe, the fale, or the making-up of the af- 
fortments. The number of thefe focieties would 
foon be reduced ; and trade, inftead of extending, 
would conftantly decline, and at laft be entirely loft. 
It would, therefore, be for the intereft of thefe 
private focieties, as we have before obferved, to 
unite together ; becaufe then all their agents, both 
on the coaft of Coromandel, and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed 
by one conliftent fyftem, would jointly labour in 
the feveral faflories to colleft proper affortments 
for the cargoes that were to be fcnt away from the 

chief 
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chief faftory, fo that the whole Ihould make a Boat 
complete, affortment when brought home, bemg ^ / . 

collefted upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
according to the orders and inftruftions fent from 
Europe. 

But it would be in vain to expeft that any 
fuch union could take place without the afllftance 
of government. In fome cafes, men require to be 
encouraged ; and it is chiefly, as in the prefent in- 
ftance, when they are afraid of being denied that 
proteSion which they (land in need of, or appre- 
henlive that favours may be granted to others, 
which may be injurious to them. Government 
would find it their intereft to encourage this aflfo 
?:iation, as it is certainly the fureft, if not the only 
way, to procure, at the moft reafonable prices, the 
India goods that are wanted for home-confump- 
tion, and for exportation. This truth will appear 
more ftriking from a very fimple inftance. 

Let us fuppofe a merchant, who freights afhip 
for India with a confiderable flock. Will he cora- 
miflion feveral agents at the fame place to buy the 
goods he wants ? This cannot reafonably be fup- 
pofed ; becaufe he will be fenfible, that, each of 
them endeavouring to execute his orders with as 
much fecrefy as polfible, they would necelTarily in- 
jure one another, and muft confequently enhance 
the price of the goods ; fo that he would have a lefs 
quantity of the commodity for the fame fum than 
if he had employed but one agent. The applica- 
tion is eafy ; government is the merchant, and the 
fompany is the agent. 

^ 5 ■ W? 
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We have now proved only that in the India 
trade the nature of things requires that the fub- 
jefts of one country Ihould unite into one com- 
pany, both for their own intereft and for that of 
the ftate ; but nothing has yet appeared, from 
whence it can be inferred that this company mufl: 
be an cxclufive one. We imagine, on the contrary, 
that the exclufive privilege always granted to thefe 
companies depends on particular caufes, which 
have no effential conneflion with this trade. 


When the feveral nations in Europe began to 
find that it was their intereft to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refufed to do, 
though none were excluded from it, they found 
themfelves under a necefllty of forming companies, 
and giving them every encouragement that fo dif- 
ficult an undertaking required. Capitals were ad- 
vanced to them ; they were invefted with all the 
attributes of fovereign power ; permitted to fend 
ambafladors ; and empowered to make peace and 
war ; a privilege which, unfortunately for them 
and for mankind, they have too often exercifed. 
It was found necelTary at the fame time to fecure 
to them the means of indemnifying themfelves for 
the expcnces of fettlements, which muft be very 
confiderable. This gave rife to exclufive privi- 
leges, which at firll were granted for a term of 
years ; and afterwards made perpetual, from cir- 
cumftances which we (hall now explain. 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were in faft fo many impediments to 
trade. The right of having fortrefles implied 

' the 
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the ncceffity of building and defending them ; that 
of having troops implied the obligation of paying 
and recruiting them. It was the fame with regard 
to the permilfion of fending ambaffadors, and con- 
cluding treaties with the Indian princes. All thefe 
privileges were attended with expences merely of 
parade, fit only to check the progrefs of trade, and 
to intoxicate the agents and faftors fent by the 
companies into India, who on their arrival fancied 
themfelves fovereigns, and afted accordingly. . 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to 
have fome kind of fettlements in Afia, which ap- 
parently were attended with no coft ; and as it was 
reafonable, while the companies bore all the ex- 
pences, that all the profits Ihould be fecured to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But if 
the feveral nations, inftead of attending only to 
this pretended oeconomy, which could be but tem- 
porary, bad extended their views to futurity, and 
connedted all the events which mull naturally be 
brought about in the courfe of a number of years 
they mull have forefeen that the expences of fo- 
vereignty, which can never be afcertained, becaufe 
they depend upon numberlefs political contingen- 
cies, would in time abforb both the profits and 
the flock of a trading company j that then the 
publictreafury mufl. be exhaufled, to affift the char- 
tered company ,• and that this affiftance, being grant- 
ed too late, could only remedy the mifchiefs that 
had already happened, without removing the caufe 
of them, fo that the companies would never rife to 
any degree of importance. 
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KOOK But why Ihould not ftatcs at length be undc- 
' • ccived ? Why Ihould they not take upon them- 
felves a charge which properly beloi^s to them, 
and the burden of which, after having cruflied 
the companies, muft finally fall upon them ? There 
would be then no further need of an exclufive pri- 
vilege. The companies which fubfift at prefent, and 
are of great importance on account of their old con- 
neftions and eftablifhed credit, Ihould be fupported 
with the greateft care. The appearance of mo- 
nopoly would vanifh for ever ; and their freedom 
might enable them to purfue fome new track, 
which they could not think of whilft they were en- 
cumbered with the charges annexed to the charter. 
On the other hand, commerce, being open to all 
the members of the community, would profper 
and flourilh by their induftry, new difcoveries 
Would be attempted, and new enterprizes formed. 
The trade from one part of India to another, having 
the certainty of a market in Europe, would be- 
come confiderable and extenCve. The companies, 
attentive to thefe improvements, would regulate 
their dealings by the fuccefs of private trade j and 
this emulation, which would not be injurious to 
any individual, would be beneficial to the feveral 
Hates. 

We apprehend this fyftem would tend to recon- 
cile all interefts, and is confident with all princi- 
ples. It feems to be liable to no reafonable objec- 
tion, either on the part of the advocates for the 
exclufive charter, or of thofe who contend for a 
free trade* 
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If the former fhould affert, that the companies 
without the exclufive charter would have but a 
precarious exiftence, and would foon be ruined by 
private traders ; 1 fliould anfwer them, that they 
were not fincere, when they affirmed that private 
trade could never fucceed. For, if it could poffibly 
occafion the ruin of that of the companies, as they 
now pretend, it can only effeft this by eiigrolfing 
every branch of their trade againft their will, by 
a fuperiority of powers, and by the afcendent of 
liberty. Befides, what is it that really conftitutes 
our companies ? It is their flock, their fhips, their 
faflories, or their exclufive charter. What is it 
that has always ruined them ? Evtravagant ex- 
pences, abufes of every kind, vifionary undertak- 
ings ; in a word, bad adminillration, far more de- 
ftruftive than competition. But if the diflribution 
of their powers is made with prudence and cecono- 
my, if the fpirit of property directs their opera- - 
tions, there is no obftacle which they cannot fur- 
mount, no fuccefs which they may not expeft. 

But would not this fuccefs give umbrage to the 
advocates for freedom ? Would they not in their 
turn urge, that thofe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and in fome meafurc 
deftroy that general and abfolute freedom which is 
fo neceffary to trade ? 

We fhould not be furprifed at this objeftion 
from them j for men, both in their adllons and 
opinions, are more commonly guided by fyftem 
than by fa£ls. I do not except from this error 
the greateft part of our writers upon revenue. 

Commercial 
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BOOK Commercial and, civil liberty are the two tutelar 
j . deities of mankind, which we all reverence as well 
as they. But, that we may not be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 
meant to convey. Let us afk thofe enthufiafts for 
liberty, what they would wi(h ; whether they would 
have the laws entirely abolilh thofe antient com- 
panies, that every citizen might freely partake of 
this trade, and Oiould equally have the fame means 
of procuring the enjoyments of life, and the fame 
refources to raife a fortune ? But if fuch laws, 
with all their appearance of liberty, are in fadt to- 
tally exclufive, let us not be induced by this falfe 
reaibningto adopt them. When the ftate allows all 
its members to carry on a trade that requires a 
large flock, and which confequently very few are 
able to undertake ; I would alk, what advantage 
arifes to the people in general from this regulation ? 
It feems as if one meant to laugh at their credu- 
lity, in permitting them to undertake what they 
cannot execute. If the companies are totally fup- 
preffed, there will be no India trade, or it will be 
only carried on by a few capital merchants. 

I WILL go further flill, and, waiving the con- 
fideration of the exclufive charter, venture to af- 
firm that the India companies, from the nature 
of their formation, have given opportunities to 
feveral people to become fharers in their trade, 
who would otherwife never have been concerned 
in it. Let us take a review of the number of per- 
fons, in all ftations and of all ages, that are pro- 
prietors, and partake of the profits of the trade, 

1 and 
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and it muft be owned, that it would have been fef ® 
more circumicribed if it bad been in private bands } w 
that the formation of companies has only didufed 
while it feemed to re{b*ain it ; and that the mods* 
rate price of the ihares mull; be a powerful motive 
to the people, to wiih for the prefervation of an 
eftablilhinent, which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded by 
a free tra^. 

Wb believe, indeed, that both companies and 
I«’ivate naen might equally fucceed without injuring 
one another, or creating any mutual jealoufies. 

The companies might ftill purfue thofe great ob- 
jefts, which, by their nature and extent, can only 
be managed by a wealthy and powerful alTociation. 

Private men, on the contrary, would confine them* 
felvcs to fuch objefts as are fcarcely attended to 
by a great company, but might, by proper oeco- 
nomy, and the combination of many fmall fortunes, 
become a fource of riches to them. 

Statesmen, who by their talents are called to 
the direflion of public affairs, muft determine this 
point, and reftify the ideas of an obfcure citizen, 
who may have been mifled by his want of expe- 
rience. The fyftem of politics cannot too foon nor 
too deeply be applied to regulate a trade which lb 
effentially concerns the fate of nations, and will, 
probably, always be an objefl: of the grcateft im- 
portance. 

To put an end to all intercourfe betweenEurope 
and India, that luxury, which has made fuch rapid 
progrefs in our part of the world, fliould be ba« 
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F O 0 K nilhed from every Rate. Our effeminacy fhould not 
^ , create a ihoufand wants unknown to our fore^ 

fathers. The rivalfhip of trade fhould no longer 
agitate the fevcral nations who vie with each other 
in amaffing riches. Such a revolution fhould take 
place in the manners, cuftoms, and opinions of 
men, as is never likely to happen. We fhould regu- 
late our aftions according to the principles of na- 
ture, which we feem to have abandoned for ever# 
Such are the laft reflexions fuggefted to us with 
refpeft to the connexions of Europe with Afia : 
let us now turn our thoughts to America. 
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t)tfcovery of America, Conquejl of Mexico J 
atiii feltlements of the Spaniards in that part 
if the new world, 

A n T I E N T hiftory prefents a magnificent 
ficene to our view. The fucceffive repre- 
fentation of great revolutions, heroic manners, and 
extraordinary events, will become more and more 
interefting, the more uncommon it is to meet with 
incidents that bear any refemblance to them. The 
period of founding and of fubverting empires is 
pad:. The man, before whom the world was filent^ 
is no more. The feveral nations of the earth, after 
repeated fhocks, after all the ftruggles between am- 
bition and liberty, feem at length totally recon- 
ciled with the wretched tranquillity of fervitude. 
Battles are now fought with cannon for the pur- 
pofe of taking a few towns, and of gratifying the 
caprices of a few powerful men : formerly they 
were fought with the fword, in order to overthrow 
and to eftablKh kingdoms, or to avenge the natural 
rights of mankind. The hiftory of the world is be- 
come infipid and trifling ; and yet men are not be- 
come more happy. A regular and conftant fyflem 
of opprefljon has fucceeded to the tumults and 
florras of conqueft ; and we behold with a degree 
Z a of 
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of indifference the various ranks of flaves combat- 
ing each other with their chains, for the amufement 
of their mafters. 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moft 
influence over the refl:, feems to have fixed itfelf on 
4 folid and durable foundation. It is cotnpofed of 
communities that are almoft equally powerful, en- 
lightened, extenfive, and jealous. They will en- 
croach perpetually upon each other j and, in the 
mid ft of this continued fluftuation, foine will be 
extended, others more limited, and the balance will 
alternately incline to different fides, without ever 
being entirely deftroyed. The fanaticifm of reli- 
gion, and the fpirit of conqueft, thofe two diftur- 
bers of the univerfe, operate no longer. That great 
machine, whofe extremity was attached to the earth, 
and whofe centre of motion was in heaven, is now 
broken : and kings begin to difcover (though not 
for the happinefs of their people, for whom they 
have very little care, but for their own private in- 
tereft) that the great end of government is to obtain 
riches and fecurity. Hence large armies are kept up, 
frontiers are fortified, and trade is encouraged. 

A SPIRIT of barter and exchange hath arifen in 
Europe, that feems to open a vaft feene of fpecu- 
lation to individuals, but is only confiftent with 
peace and tranquillity. A war, among commercial 
nations, is a conflagration that deftroys them all ; 
it is a law-fuit which threatens the fortune of a 
great merchant, and makes all his creditors trem- 
ble! The time is not far off, when the tacit 
fanflion of government will extend to the private 

engage- 
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engagements between fubjefts of diflPerent nations j 
and when thofe bankruptcies, the effefis of which 
are felt at immenfe diftances, will become concerns 
of government. In thefe mercantile ftates, the dif- 
covery of an ifland, the importation of a new com- 
modity, the invention of fome ufeful machine, the 
conftruftion of a port, the ellablilhment of a fac- 
tory, the carrying off a branch of trade from a rival 
nation, will all become the moft important tranf- 
aflioDs ; and the annals of nations mull hereafter 
be written by commercial philofophers, as they 
were formerly by hiftorical orators. 

The difeovery of a new world wasalone fufficient 
to furnilh matter for our curiofity. A vaft continent 
entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced to the 
mere animal ftate, fields without harvefts, treafures 
without proprietors, focieties without policy, and 
men without manners, what an interefting and in- 
ftruftive fpeftacle would thefe have formed for a 
Locke, a Buffon, or a Montefquieu! What could 
have been fo aftonilhing, fo delightful, fo affefling, 
as an account of their voyage ! But the image of rude 
unpolifhed nature is already disfigured. We lhall 
endeavour to colledt the features of it, though now 
half effaced, as foon as we have made the reader ac- 
quainted with thofe rapacious and cruel chrillians, 
whom unfortunately chance conduced to this fur* 
ther hemifphere. 

Spain, which was known in the firff ages under 
the names of Hefperia and Iberia, was inhabited by 
people, who, defended on one fide by the fea, and 
Oft the Other by the Pyrenees, enjoyed in peace an 
Z 3 agreeable 
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agreeable climate and a fruitful country, and who 
governed themfelves according to their owncuftoms. 
The fouthern part of this nation had in fome de- 
gree emerged from its ftate of barbarifm, by foine 
trifling connections it had formed with foreigners ; 
but the inhabitants on the coafts of the ocean refem- 
bled all ihofe nations which know no other occupa- 
tion but that of the chace. They were fo much at- 
tached to this kind of life, that they left the toils of 
agriculture to their wives ; the fatigues of which 
they had encouraged them to fupporiby cnabllflii- 
ing general aflemblies annually, in which thofe wo- 
men, who had mod diftinguiflied themfelves in the 
labours of agriculture, received public applaufe. 

Such was the fituatlon of Spain, wlien the Car- 
thaginians turned their rapacious views upon a 
country filled with -riches, which were unknown to 
its inhabitants. Thefe merchants, whofe fliips co- 
vered the Mediterranean, introduced themfelves as 
friends, who came to barter feveral articles of con- 
venience againfi; metals that were thought to be ufe- 
lefs. The temptations of a trade fo advantageous in 
appearance feduced the Spaniards fo powerfully, 
that they permitted the Carthaginians tp build upon 
their coafts houfes for their occafional refidence, ma- 
gazines for the fecurlty of their merchandife, and 
temples for the exerclfe of their religion. Thefe 
eftablilhments infenfibly became fortified places, of 
which this power, whofe policy was fuperior to its 
military /kill, availed itfelf to enflave a credulous 
people, who were always divided among themfelves, 
gnd always irreconcileable in tfieir enmities. By 
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bribing fome, ami intimidating others, Carthage 
fucceeded in fubduing Spain, and even efFefted this 
with SpaiiHh Toldiers and Spanilh wealth. 

Whj-.n the t^arthaginians were become mafters 
of the moll extenlive and moft valuable part of 
this fine country, they feemed either to be ignorant 
of the means of eftablilhing their dominion there, 
or to negledl them. Inllead of continuing to ap- 
propriate to themlelves the gold and filver, with 
which the conquered nations were abundantly fup- 
plied from their mines, by exchanging commodi- 
ties of little value for thofe metals, they chofe to 
feize them by force. Nor was this fpirit of ty- 
ranny confined to the body of the republic : the 
generals, the officers, the private men, and even 
the merchants, a£led upon the fame principle. The 
violence of thefe proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into a (late of defpair, and excited in 
thofe which were yet free an extreme averfion for 
fo intolerable a yoke. In this lituation they all of 
them refolved to accept of affiftance, as fatal to 
them as their injuries were cruel. Spain became 
a theatre of jealoufy, ambition, and hatred, between 
Home and Carthage. 

The two commonwealths contended with great 
obllinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe ; and, perhaps, it would finally have be- 
longed to neither of them, if the Spaniards had 
continued quiet fpeSators of the contcft, and left 
the rival nations time to dellroy each other. But 
they chofe to become a£lors in the bloody fccne, 
and thus reduced themfelves to be Oaves to the 
Z 4 Homans, 
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RobuoSj in vhich ftate tljey reiiiained till the fifth 
century. 

In a ftort time the degeneracy of thofe mailers 
of the world infpired the favage nations of the 
north with the enterprifing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill-governed and ill-defended. 
The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
paffed the Pyrenean mountains. Thefe barbarians, 
being robbers by profeffion, were incapable of 
becoming citizens, and made war upon each, other. 
The Goths, fuperior in abilities or good fortune, 
fubdued the reft, and reduced all the kingdoms of 
Spain into one ; which, notwithftanding the de- 
fers in its conftitution, and the unbounded extor- 
tions of the Jews, who were the only merchants, 
fupported itfelf till the commencement of the 
eighth century. 

At this period, the Moors, who had fubdued 
Africa with that impetuolity which was the charac- 
teriftic of all their enterprizes, croffed the fea. 
They found in Spain a king deftitute of virtue and 
abilities ; a multitude of courtiers, and no ftatef- 
mep ; foldiers devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience ; an effeminate people, holding 
the government in. contempt, and difpofed to 
change their mailer ; and they alfo found rebels, 
who joined them for the fake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and maffacring all that oppofed them. In 
lefs than three years, the fovereignty of the chrif- 
tians was deftroyed ; and that of the infidels eftab- 
liftied upon a folid foundation. 
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Spaih was indebted to its conquerors for the 
Bril principles of talle, humanity, politenefs, and 
pbilofophy; as alfo for introducing among them 
feveral arts, and a confiderable trade. Thefe bril- 
liant profpefts were not of long duration. They 
were foon diflipated by the numberlefs fe^ls that 
arofe among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
faults they committed in eftabliihing diftind fove- 
reigns in all the principal towns of their dominion. 

During this time, the Goths, who, to fcrccn 
themfelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had fought an afylum in the extremity of the Aftu- 
rias, were labouring under the yoke of anarchy, 
plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance, oppreft 
by their fantaltical prieils, languiflung under in- 
expreffiblc poverty, and perpetually harralTed by 
civil wars. Under the influence of thefe calamities, 
far from thinking to avail themfelves of the divi- 
fions fubfifting among their enemies, they were 
fufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in not 
being known by them. But as foon as the crown, 
which was originally eleftive, became hereditary 
in the tenth century ; as foon as the nobility and 
bifliops became incapable of diflurbing the flate ; 
and that the people raifed from flavcry were ad- 
mitted to a (hare of the government; the national 
fpirit began to revive. The Arabians, attacked on 
every fide, were fuccefllvely ftripped bf their con- 
quefls; and at the end of the fifteenth century 
they had but one little kingdom remaining. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united 

to 
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in one common center the conquefts it gained over 
them. But the revolution was not efFc^led in this 
manner. The Mohammedans were attacked by 
different chiefs, each of which was at the head of 
a diftinft ftate. Spain was divided into as many king- 
doms as it contained provinces; and it was not till 
after a long time, feveral fucceffions, wars, and 
revolutions, that thefe fmall ftates were at laft 
united in the two monarchies of Caftile and Arra- 
gon. After this, the marriage of Ifabella with Fer- 
dinand having happily joined all the crowns of Spain 
into one family, they found themfelves equal to the 
enterprile of attacking the kingdom of Granada. 

This Bate, which fcarcely occupied one eighth 
part of the peninfula of Spain, had always been 
in a flourifhing condition from the time of the in- 
vafion of the Saracens; but its profperity had in- 
creafed in proportion as the fuccelTes of the chrif- 
tians had induced a greater number of infidels to 
take refuge there. It confided of three millions 
of inhabitants. Throughout the red of Europe 
there were no lands fo well cultivated; fo numerous 
and improved manufaftures; fo regular and fo ex- 
tenfive a navigation. The public revenues amounted 
to feven millions of livres ; a prodigious fum at a 
time when gold and filver were very fcarce. 

These feveral advantages, far from deterring 
the monarchs of.Cadile and Arragon from in- 
vading Granada, were the motives that principally 
incited them to the enterprife. They were obliged 
Jo carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to fub- 

• About 3o6yoool, 
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due this flourilhing province. The conqueft of B (^o k 
it was completed by the furrendcr of the capital in « — 
the beginning of January, 1492. 

It was in thefe glorious circumftances, that 
Chriftopher Columbus, a man of obfcure birth, defign of 
whole knowledge of aftronomy and navigation was jng'^Ai^ 
far fuperior to that of his contemporaries, propofed ««»• 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to ag- 
grandize themfelves abroad. He was led by a fe- 
cret impulfe to imagine that another continent cer- 
tainly exifted, and that he was the perfon deftined 
to difcover it, The idea of Antipodes, which fu- 
perllition had condemned as heretical and impious, 
and reafon itfelf had treated as chimerical, appeared 
to this penetrating genius to have its foundation in ' 
truth. This idea, perhaps the greatefl: that ever 
entered into the human mind, took ftrong pofleffion 
of his imagination ; and, having in vain propofed the 
acquilition of a new hemifphere to his native 
country Genoa, to Portugal where he then rcfided, 
and even to England, which he might have expefled 
would readily have concurred in any maritime en- 
terprife, he at laft communicated his views apd his 
projefts to Ifabella. 

The miniftersof this princefs, who looked upon 
the fcheme of difcovering a new world as the ofF- 
fpring of a didempered brain, treated the author 
of it for fome time with thofe airs of contemptuous 
infolence, which men in office often put op with 
thofe who have nothing but genius to recommend 
them. But Columbus was not to be difcpuraged 
|)y any difficulties j he poffelTed, as all men do who 
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engage in extraordinary enterprifes, a degree of 
enthufiafm, which renders them fuperior to the 
cavils of the- ignorant, the contempt of the proud, 
the mean arts of the covetous, and the delays of 
the indolent. At length, by perfeverance, fpirit, 
and courage, joined to the arts of prudence and 
management, he furmounted every obftacle. Hav- 
ing obtained three fmall veffels, and ninety men, 
he fet fail on the third of Augufl; 1492, with the 
title of admiral and viceroy of the illands and ter- 
ritories he Ihould difeover. 

Having failed a confiderable length of time, 
the fhips crews, terrified with the idea of the im- 
menfe traft of ocean which lay between them and 
their native country, began to defpair of the fuc- 
cefs of their undertaking. The difeontent rofe 
to that height, that they more than once formed 
the deCgn of throwing Columbus over-board, and 
returning to Spain. The admiral concealed his 
chagrin as long as he could : but, when he found that 
a mutiny was ready to break out, he afiured his com- 
panions, that, if hedid not difeover land in threedays, 
he would fail back to Europe. For fome time pall, 
on founding, he had found a bottom; and from other 
circumftances, which are feldom deceitful, he had 
reafon to conclude that he was not far from land. 

The new world was difeovered in the month of 
Oflober. Columbus landed on one of the Lucayas, 
or Bahama illands, which he called San-Salvador, 
and took poffelTion of it in the name of Ifabella. 
The Spaniards at that time did not conceive that 
there could be any injuftice in feizing upon a 
country which was not inhabited by chrillians. 

Tnt 
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The iflandcrs, on feeing the ftiips, and a race of 
men fo different from their own, were terrified and 
ran away. The Spaniards caught fome of them, 
treated them with great civility, and difmiffed them 
loaded with prefents. 

This behaviour entirely diffipated the fears of 
the whole nation : the inhabitants appeared upon 
the (hore without arras. Several of them came on 
board. They viewed every thing with admiration. 

Their manners were free and open. They brou^t 
fruits. They affifted the Spaniards in getting on 
ftiore, by taking them upon their flioulders. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands fliewed the 
fame obliging difpolition. The failors, fent by Co- 
lumbus to make difeoveries, every where met with 
the kindeft reception. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, were employed in procuring provifions for 
them. They filled the hammocks where they llept 
with the fined cotton. But it was gold that the 
Spaniards wanted, and they foon found it. Seve* 
ral of the favages wore ornaments made of this 
precious metal, which they prefented to their new 
guells} who on their part were more difgufted 
with the naked appearance and fimplicity of thefe 
people, than touched with their kindnefs. They 
were incapable of difeerning in them the genuine 
chara^rs of nature. Surprized to find men of a 
copper colour without beards or hair on their 
bodies, they looked upon them as a race of imper- 
fect animals, who were only to be treated with 
humanity till the neceffary information was ob- 
tained in regard to the neighbouring countries, 
and the gold mines. 

I HAviNa 
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Having taken a view of feveral fmaller iflands, 
Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one 
called by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the 
name of Hifpaniola, and which is now called San 
Domingo: he was conduftcd thither by fome ra- 
vages of the other iflands, who accompanied him 
without the Icaft diftruft, and gave him to under- 
ftand, that it was the great ifland which furnilhed 
them with the metal the Spaniards were fo eager 
to acquire. 

The ifland of Hayti, which is two hundred 
leagues in length, and fixty and in fome places 
eighty in breadth, is divided from eaft to weft by 
a chain of mountains, which occupy the center of 
the ifland, and are for the moft part fteep. It was 
diftributed into five populous kingdoms, the inha- 
bitants of which lived in perfeft amity. Their 
kings, who were called Caciques, were fo much 
the more abfolute, as they were much beloved. 
The complexion of thefe people was much fairer 
than in the other iflands. They painted their 
bodies. The men went quite naked. The mar- 
ried women wore a kind of cotton petticoat, 
which reached no further than their knees. The 
girls, as W’ell as the men, were naked. Their food 
was maize, roots, fruit, and {hell -filh. As they 
were temperate, nimble, and aftive, but not ftrong, 
they were averfe from labour. They lived free 
from care in a ftate of agreeable indolence. Their 
time was fpent in dancing, diverfion, and fleep. By 
the accounts the Spaniards give of them, they 
Ihewed little marks of underftanding ; and indeed 
3 illanders. 
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iflanders, who live in a ftate of reparation from ® K 
the reft of mankind, muft of neceffity have very > 
confined ideas. Detached focieties arrive at im- 
provement by flow and difficult advances. They 
derive no advantages from thofe difcoveries, which 
time and experience throw in the way of other 
people : neither do the chances of acquiring know- 
ledge occur fo frequently among them. 

The Spaniards themfelves confefs, that thefe 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoft divefted of any paffion whatever. They 
were ignorant, but ftiewed no defire of being in- 
formed. This indifference, and the confidence they 
repofed in ftrangers, prove that they were happy. 

Their hiftory, and their notions of morality, were 
contained in a colleftion of fongs, which they 
learned from their infancy ; and they liad, in com- 
mon with all nations, fome fables concerning the 
origin of the human race. 

We know little of their religion, to which they 
were not much attached i and it is probable that 
in this rcfpeft, as well as in many others, they have 
been calumniated by the authors of their deftruc- 
tion ; who pretend that thefe iflanders, whofe man- 
ners were fo gentle, paid adoration to a number 
of malevolent beings. The worlhipers of a male- 
volent deity can never be good themfelves. 

They had no law that limited the number of 
their wives. It was common for one of them to 
have fome privileges and diftinftions allotted to 
her; but thefe gave her no authority over the reft. 

She was one whom the huiband loved the beft, and 

by 
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BOOK by whom he thought himfelf beft beloved. On the 
.. . death of her halband^ Ihe ftMnetimeB caufed hcrftlf 

to be buried in the fame grave with him. This 
was not a cuftom, a duty, or a point of honour^ 
among thefc people: but the wife found it impof- 
lible to furvive the objeft of her tendered affeftion. 
This freedom in love and marriage, which was au- 
thorized by their laws and manners, was by the 
Spaniards called debauchery, licentioufnefs, and 
vice: and to the pretended excedive indulgence 
of the iilanders in this particular, they attributed 
the rife of a diflemper, which, as a philofopbical 
phyiician has lately demonflrated in a treatHe on 
the origin of the venereal difeafe, was known in 
Europe before the difeovery of America. 

These iilanders had no other weapons than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was fometimes armed 
with ibarp ftoncs, or the bone of a filh. The 
ordinary drefs of the Spaniards was of itfelf an 
impenetrable armour againft arrows of this kind, 
(hot with little dexterity. Thefe Weapons and 
fome fmall clubs or rather large (ticks, which 
could feldom give a mortal blow, were fer from 
making thefe people formidable. 

They were difiingoiflied into different claffes, 
one of which laid claim to a kind of nobility } but 
we are little acquainted either with the preroga- 
tives annexed to this difiinfiion, or with the means 
of obtaining it. This ignorant and favage people 
had alfo forcerers among them, who were always 
eitl^r the offspring or parents of fupeiffitloo. 

CotVMBVl 
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CotuMBtts omitted no attention that might en- 
gage the firiendfhip theie ifhmders. But at the ■ ^ 

fame time be made them fenfible^that, though hehad 
no inclination to hurt them, be did not want the 
power. The p>roofs be ga»e in their prefence of the 
furprifii^ effe^s of his artillery, conyinced them of 
the truth of what be laid. They looked upon the 
Spaniards as men defeended from heaven ; and the 
prefents they received were, in their eflimarion, 
not meet curiolities, but facred thing?. This error 
was produftive of great advantages i nor was it re- 
moved by any aft of folly or cruelty. They gave 
the favages red caps, glafs beads, pins, knives, and 
bells, and received in return gold and provifions. 

Columbus availed himfelf of this harmony to fix 
upon a place for a fettlemcnt, which he dcfigned 
fhould be the center of all bis future projefts. He 
erefted a fort with the afiidance of the illanders, who 
chearfuliy laboured to forge chains for themfelves. 

He left thirty-nine Caftilians in the place; and, 
having reconnoitred the greatefl part of the iiland, 
iailed for Spain. 

He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, from 
whence he had fet fail feven months before. He 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court 
refided. This ioarney was a triumph. The nobility 
and the people went to meet him, and followed him 
in crouds to the prefence of Ferdinand and Ifabella. 

He prefented to them fome illanders, who had vo- 
hmtarily accompanied him. He produced pieces of 
gold, birds, cotton, and many curiolities, which were 
valuable on account of their novelty. Such a va- 
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riety of uncommon objefts, expofed to the view' of 
a people whofe vanity inflamed by imagination 
magnified every thing, made them fancy that they 
faw an inexhauftible fource of riches for ever flow-* 
ing into their country. The enthufiafm fpread, and 
reached even to the throne. At the public audience 
the fovereigns gave to Columbus, he was permitted 
to be covered, and to fit as a grandee of Spain. 
He related his voyage to them. They loaded him 
with carefles, commendations, and honours; and 
foon after he reimbarked with feventeen fail, to 
make new difeoveries, and to eflablilh colonies. 

On his arrival at San Domingo with fifteen hun- 
dred foldiers, three hundred artificers, miflionaries, 
corn, fruits, and fuch domeftic animals as were 
unknown in the new world ; Columbus found his 
fortrefs demolifhed, and all theSpaniards malTacred. 
It appeared on examination clear to Columbus, that 
they had drawn this misfortune uponthemfelves.by 
their haughty, licentious, and tyrannical behaviour: 
and he had the addrefs to perfuade thofe who had 
lefs moderation than himfelf,that it was good policy 
to poftpone their revenge to another time.- They 
employed themfelves entirely in ferutinizing the 
mines, the working of which was one day to coft fo 
much blood, and in building forts in the neighbour- 
hood with fufficientgarrifons to proteft their labours. 

In the mean time, the provifions that had been 
brought from Europe were fpoilt by the damp 
heat of the climate ; and the few hands, fent over 
for the purpofe of raifing vegetables in a country 
fo favourable to their growth, were either dead, or 

difabled 
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difablcd by ficknefs. The military men were de- ® ^ 

fired to fupply their place ; but they difdained an / — « 

employment that was to procure them fubfiftence. 

Indolence began then to be an honourable diftinc- 
tion in Spain. To do nothing, was efteemed the 
charafteriftic of a gentleman; and the meaneft 
foldier chofe to live in the high ftile, in a country 
where he found himfelf independent. The iflanders 
offered them every thing, but they required more. 

They were perpetually alking them for provifions 
and gold. In Ihort, thefe unfortunate people at 
laft grew tired of gardening, hunting, filhing, and 
working in the mines, to gratify the infatiable Spa- 
niards ; and from that moment they were confidercd 
in no other light but that of traitors and rebellious 
flaves, whofe lives might be taken away at pleafure. 

Columbus, finding that the Indians were exaf- 
perated by this barbarous treatment, returned from 
purfuing his difcoveries, in hopes of bringing the 
parties to a reconciliation ; but the mutinous cla- 
mours of a fierce and rapacious foldiery drove him 
into hoftilities, which were contrary to his fenti- 
ments both as a man and as a politician. With 
two hundred foot and twenty horfe he ventured 
to attack an army, faid to confift of a hundred 
thoufand men, on the fpot where the city of St. 

Jago was afterwards built. 

The unhappy Indians were conquered before 
they engaged. They confidered the Spaniards as 
beings of a fuperior order. Their admiration, re- 
fpeft, and fear, were increafed by the European 
armour; and the fight of the cavalry in particular 
A a z altonilhed 
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aftoni(hed them beyond meafore. Many of them 
were fimple enough to believe that the man and 
the borfe were the fame animal, or a kind of deity. 
Had their eburage even been proof againfl; thefe 
imprellioDS of terror, they could have made but a 
faint rdiftance. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
« difeipline to which they were ftrangers, muft 
have eafily difperfed them. They fled on all fides. 
They demanded peace } which was granted them, 
on condition that they ihould cultivate the land for 
the Spaniards, and furnilh them with a certain 
quantity of gold every month. 

These hated terms, and the cruelties that 
gravated them, foon became infupportabk. To 
icceen themfelves from them, the iflanders took 
refuge in the mountains, where they hoped to pro» 
cure the fmall fubflflence their neceflities required 
by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till their 
enemies, who each of them required more nourifli* 
ment than ten Indians, finding themfelves deprived 
of provifions, ihould be obliged to repafs the feas. 
But they were difappointed in their expectations. 
The Caftilians fupported themfelves by the iiip- 
plies they received from Europe, ami purfued their 
horrid plan with more eagernefs than ever. No 
place was inacceffible to their rage. They trained 
their dogs to hunt and devour the unhappy inha- 
bitants; and fome of them made a vow to malTacre 
twelve Indians every day in honour of the twelve 
Apoftles. By thefe means a third part of thefe 
nations was dellroyed. On their arrival, the iiland 
was fuppofed to contain a million of inhabitants. 

All 
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All accouDts s^ee that this number is not exag- 
gerated ; and it is certain that the population was 
confiderable. 

Those who did not fall a prey to imfery, fa- 
tigue, apprehenlion, and the fword, were forced 
to fubmit to the will of the conqueror, who exer- 
cifed his power with more rigour, as it was not 
now reftrained by the prefence of Columbus. This 
great man was returned to Spain, to inform the court 
of the barbarities which the charafter of the peo» 
pie under his command made it impolTible for him 
to prevent, and which the voyages he was perpe- 
tually engaged in did not allow him to controul. 
During his abfence, the colony, which he had left 
under his brother’s command, was torn by diflen- 
tions, animolities, and mutinies. No orders were 
obeyed, unlefs when fome cacique was to be de- 
throned, fome hord pillaged or demolilhed, or fome 
nation extirpated. The moment thcfe favage troops 
had got poffcffion of the treafures of thefe unhappy 
people whom they had maflacred, the dillurbances 
were renewed. The defire of independence, and 
the unequal diftribution of the fpoils, created dif- 
fentions among thefe rapacious conquerors. Autho- 
rity was no longer refpe^led ; the fubalterns paid 
as little regard to their commanders, as the comman-? 
ders did to the laws ; and open war at laft broke 
out among themfelves. 

The Indians, who fometimes bore a part in thefe 
bloody and deteilable feenes, and were always wit- 
nefies of them, recovered their courage a little* 
Their fimplicity ^ not prevent them from per- 
A » 3 ceiving 
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ceiving that it jyas by no means imprafticable to 
rid themfelvcs of a fmall number of tyrants, who 
appeared to have loft fight of their projefts, and 
attended to nothing but the implacable hatred they 
bore to one another. Animated by this hope, they 
embarked in a confederacy, which was managed 
with more art than could have been fufpefted, 
and which had acquired confiderable ftrength. The 
Spaniards, who perfifted in deftroying each other 
notwithftanding' they were threatened by fo great 
a danger, would probably have fallen viftims to 
their own obftinacy, had not Columbus arrived 
from Europe at this critical junflurc. 

The diftinguilhed reception he had met with 
there at firft had made but a tranfitory impreffion 
upon the people ; time, which brings on refleflion 
when the firft tranfports of enthufiafm are paffed, 
had diffipated that eagernefs which had at firft 
been fhewn for expeditions to the new world. 
The report of the riches, and even the oftentatious 
difplay of the treafures brought from thence, no 
longer revived the fpirit of the people ; on the con- 
trary, the livid complexions of all thofe who re- 
turned home ; the fevere and difgraceful diftempers 
with which moft of them were afflifted ; the accounts 
of the unwholefomenefs of the climate, of the num- 
bers who had loft their lives, and the hardlhips they 
had undergone from the fcarcity of provifions ; an un- 
willingnefs to be under the command of a foreigner, 
who was blamed for the feverity of his difeipline; 
and, perhaps, the jealoufy they entertained of his 
growing reputation ; all thefe reafons contributed 
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to produce an infuperable prejudice againft San 
Domingo in the fubjcfts of the province of Caftile, 
the only Spaniards who were then allowed to em- 
bark for that illand. 

It was abfolutely necelTary, however, to pro. 
cure colonifts ; the admiral therefore propofed to 
have recourfe to the prifons, and, by refcuing the 
vileft malefaftors from death and infamy, to make 
them the inftruments of extending the power of 
their country, of which they had been the banc 
and difgrace. This projeft would have been at- 
tended with fewer inconveniences in fuch colonies 
as, having gained a more folid eftablilhment, 
might, by the force of their laws and the purity of 
their manners, have reftrained or corre£led the ex- 
celTesof a few licentious and profligate individuals; 
but infant ftates require founders of a different 
character from a train of banditti. America will 
never get rid of the remains of that alloy which 
debafed the firft colonies that were tranfported thi- 
ther from Europe. Columbus foon experienced the 
ill effefls of the injudicious advice he had given. 

Had this enterprifing feaman carried out with 
him men of the common flamp, he might, during 
the voyage, have infpired them with honeft prin- 
ciples at leaft, if not with high notions of honour. 
Thefe perfons on their arrival would have confti- 
tuted a majority, and the refl: would have been 
forced, or perhaps inclined, to adopt the examples 
of moderation and obedience they would have fet 
them. Such a harmony would have been produc- 
tive of the moft falutary effefts, and have efta- 
A a 4 blifhed 
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S 6® K Wifhed the colony on the motft folid foundation, 

I , The Indians would hate been treated in a better 
manner, the mines worked to greater advantage* 
and the taxes more eafily levied. The raothetr 
country, animated by this fnccels to the grcateft 
attempts, might have formed new fettlements, 
which would have augmented the glory, the wealth, 
and the power of Spain. Thefe important events^ 
which might have been brought forward in a few 
years, were rendered abortive by this fingle piece 
of mifmanagement. 

The malefatffors who accompanied Columbus, 
in conjundion with the plunderers at San Do- 
mingo, formed a fociety the moft abandoned ima- 
ginable. They were ftrangers to fubordinatioHj, 
decency, and humanity. The admiral in parti- 
cular was the objeft of their refentment, who 
perceived top late the falfc ftep he had taken 
himfelf; or into which, perhaps, he had been 
betrayed by bis enemies. This extraordinary man 
purchafed upon very hard terms the fame which 
his genius and induftry had procured him. His| 
life exhibited a perpetual contrail between thofe 
incidents which either elate or deprefs the minc^ 
of a conqueror. He was not only continually 
expofed to cabals, calumnies, and the ingratitude 
of individuals ; but was alfo obliged to fubmit 
to the caprices of a haughty and fufpicious court, 
which by turns rewarded or puniihed, careffed or 
difgraced him. 

The prejudice, entertained by the SpanHh mi- 
nlllry agaiuil the wthor of the grcateft difeovery 

ever 
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(ETcr made, operated fo far^ that an arbitrator was ® ^ 
fcnt to the new world, to decide between Coluto* ^ ^ ^ 

bus and his foldiers. Bov^illa, the moft ambitious, 
felf-interefted, unjuft, and violent man that had yet 
gone over to America, arrived at San Domingo, put 
the admiral in irons, and had him condu^led to 
Spain like the worftof criminals. The court, aiham* 
ed of fo ignominious a treatment, granted him his 
liberty i but without redreffing the injury he had 
received, or reftoring him to his employments. 

Such was the fate of this uncommon man, who, to 
the aftonifhment of Europe, added a fourth part to 
the earth, or rather half a world to this globe, 
which had been fo long defolate, and fo little known, 

It might reafonably have been cxpcfted, that pub- 
lic gratitude would have given the name of this in- 
trepid feaman to the new hemifpherc, the firft dii> 
covcry of which was owing to his enterprifing ge- 
nius. This was the leaft homage of refpeft that could 
be paid to his memory : but cither through envy, 
inattention, or the caprice of fortune in the diftri- 
bution of fame, this honour was rcferved for Ame- 
ricus Vefpucius, a Florentine, who did nothing 
more than follow the footftepsofamanwhofename 
ought to ftand foremoft in the lift of great charac- 
ters. Thus the very aera, which added America to 
the known world, was diftinguiflied by an inftance 
of injuftice, that rpay be confidcred as a fatal pre- 
lude to thofe fcencs of violence of which this un- 
happy country was afterwards to be the theatre. 

A'^ter die difgrace of Columbus, and the death 
ofifabella, thcfe abufes became more frequent, 

5 Thq 
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The iflanders, though condemned to the exceffive 
labours of valTalage, which often proved fatal to 
them, and to pay the moft exorbitant fines, had 
hitherto continued to live in their hords, after the 
manner of the country, and under the government 
of their caciques. In the year 1506, Ferdinand 
was petitioned to make a diftribution of thefe 
people among the conquerors, that they might be 
employed in the mines, or in any other kinds of 
labour that tyranny might think proper to im- 
pofe. Religion and political views were the two 
pretences made ufe of to palliate this inhuman 
plan. It was urged, that fo long as thefe favages 
were tolerated in their fuperftitions, they would 
never embrace chriftianity ; and would always be 
in a difpolition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion 
put it out of their power to make any attempt. 
The monarch, relying on the opinion of the clergy, 
whofe intolerant principles always led them into 
violent meafures, complied with the requeft that 
was made him. The whole ifland was divided 
into a great number of diftrifts, Every Spaniard, 
whether a native of Caftile or Arragon, was in- 
difcriminately allotted a larger or fmaller part, in 
proportion to his rank, intereft, or birth. The 
Indians alTigned to each diftrift from this inftant 
became flaves, whofe fervices and lives were at the 
difpofal of their mailers. This cruel fyftem was 
afterwards adopted in all the fettlements in the new 
world. 

The produce of the mines was now more cer- 
tain. At firft one half belonged to the crown; 

This 
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This claim was afterwards .reduced to one third, book 
and at length limited to a fifth part. . 

The treafures brought from San Domingo ex- 
cited the avarice even of thofe who would not ven- 
ture to crofs the feas. The grandees, and thole 
who had employments in the ftate, obtained grants 
of land by which they enriched themfelves without 
any trouble. They committed the care of them to 
agents who were to make their own fortunes, while 
they increafed thofe of their principals. Impoffi- 
ble as it feemed, there was now an augmentation 
of cruelties. In five years after this ^ barbarous 
fyftem took place, the natives were reduced to 
fourteen thoufand ; and the continent and the ad- 
jacent iflands were ranfacked for favages to fupply 
their place. 

They were indifcriminately chained together 
like beafts. Thofe who fank under their burdens 
were compelled to rife by fevere blows. No inter- 
courfe paffed between the fexes but by ftealth. The 
men perilhed in the mines ; and the women in the 
fields, which they cultivated with their weak 
hands. Their conftitutions, already exhaulled 
with exceffive labour, were ftill further impaired 
by an unwholefome and fcanty diet. The mothers 
expired with hunger and fatigue, prefiSng their 
dead or dying infants to tjjeir breafts, Ihriveled and 
contrafled for want of a proper fupply of milk. 

The fathers either poifoned themfelves, or hanged 
themfelves on thofe very trees on which they had 
juft before feen their wives or their children expire, 

The whole race became cxtinfl, 

TfJE 
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* ^ *■ .The Spaniards, before their fixft fcttleraents in 
* the new world were laid wafte by thele fcenes of 
horror, had formed fome of lefs note at Jamaica, 
Porto-Rico, and Cuba. Velafquez, who founded 
the laft of thefe, was defirous that his colony fhould 
enjoy, together with that of San Domingo, the ad- 
vantage of making difcoverics upon the continent, 
and he fixed upon Francis Hernandez of Cordova 
to conduft this glorious undertaking. He furnifiied 
him with three veffels and a hundred and ten men, 
with perniilfion to ereft forts, to bring off flaves, 
or to export gold, at his own difcretion. This 
voyage, which was made in 1 5 1 7, was produftive of 
no event except the difcovery of the Yucatan, 

John of Gryalva, who was fent out the follow- 
ing year with a view of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of this country, difcharged his commif- 
fion with ability ; but he did not confine himfclf to 
this objefl : he furveyed the coaft of Campeachy, 
purfued his voyage ftill further north, and landed 
wherever he found aconvenient fpot. Though he 
did not always meet with a favourable reception, 
his expedition proved extremely fuccefsful. He 
brought home a great quantity of gold, and ac- 
quired a fulficient' infight into the extent, opulence, 
and ftrength of Mexico. 

Cortez fets conqucft of this vaft empire appeared too 

^queftof great an undertaking for a man of Gryalva’s abili- 
vvhathap- Cortez, vyho was more diftin- 

jKned^o guiflied on account of the expeflations that were 
T^co, entertained of his future condufl, than by the 
great fervices l^e had already performed, was una- 

niraoufly 
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tilmoufiy fixed upon to carry this plan into execu- 
tion. According to the reprefentation given of him 
by his adherents, it appears, that he had fuch an 
uncommon ftrength of conditution, that he was 
able to undergo the greateft fatigues ; that he 
poffeffed the talent of eloquence in an eminent de- 
gree i a fagacity which forefaw every thing ; a pre- 
fence of mind not to be difturbed by the moll un- 
expefted events; that he was fruitful in expe- 
dients ; that he knew how to reduce thofe to fub- 
jeftion who refufed to liften to terms of accommo- 
dation; that he purfued with invariable fteadinefs 
the point he had in view •» and that he was ani- 
mat^ with that emhufiallic love of glory, which 
has ever been conlidered as the leading qualifica- 
tion in a hero. This advantageous idea of Cortez 
has long prevailed among the generality of people, 
whofe judgements are, and mull ever be, regulated 
by the foie ftandard of fuccefs. But, fmcc pbilofo- 
phy has thrown a new light upon hiftory, it is be- 
come a matter of doubt whether the faults of Cor- 
tez did not overbalance his great qualities. 

Be this, however, as it may, Cortez, who was 
afterwards fo celebrated, was no fooner invefted 
by Velafquez with the command of the mod im- 
portant expedition that had hitherto been under- 
taken to the new world, than all men who felt 
a propenfity for acquiring fortune or fame crouded 
about him. Having furmounted the obdacles 
which jealoufy and enmity thew in his way, be 
fet fail on the loth of February 1519. His forces 
confided of five hundred and eight foldiers, a hun- 

dred. 
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® ^ and nine failors with their proper officers, 

-■ fome cavalry, and a fmall train of artillery. This 
armament, inconfiderable as it was, was not equip- 
ped by government, which only lent the fanftion 
of its name to the attempts that were made to dif- 
cover new countries, and form new fettlements. 
Thefe enterprifcs were all carried on at the ex- 
pence of private perfons, who were ruined if they 
failed in them ; while their fuccefs enlarged the 
dominion of the mother-country After the firft 
expeditions, the Rate neither formed any plan, 
nor advanced any money, nor raifed any troops. 
The third of gold, and the fpirit of chivalry which 
dill prevailed, were the only incitements to induf- 
try and aftivity. The influence of thefe, however, 
was fo powerful, that not only the common people, 
but great numbers of diftinguilhed rank, flew with 
impatience to mix with favages in the torrid zone, 
and frequently in an unwholefome climate. There 
were, perhaps, at that time, no people upon earth 
befides the Spaniards fo frugal, fo much inured to 
fatigue, or fo accuftbmed to the intemperature of 
a hot climate, as to be able to endure fo many 
hardihips. 

Cortez, who poffefled thefe qualities in an emi- 
nent degree, attacked the Indians at Tabafeo as he 
marched along, defeated them in fevcral engage- 
ments, granted them peace, entered into an alliance 
with them, and brought away feveral of their wo- 
men, who were glad to follow him. This readinefs 
of theirs may be accounted for very naturally. 


In 
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In America the men were in general addifted to 
that fliameful kind of debauchery which Ihocks na- 
ture, and perverts animal inftinft. This depravity 
has been attributed by fome to- natural weaknefs, 
which, however, Ihould rather feem to be contrary 
than incentive to it. It may rather be afcribed to 
the heat of the climate ; the contempt the men 
have for the fofter fex ; the little pleafure that can 
be experienced in the arms of a woman harraffed 
with labour i the inconftancy of tafte ; the caprice 
which incites us in every particular to enjoyments 
that are lead common ; and infpires us with certain 
inordinate propenfities to voluptuoufnefs, more 
eafy to be conceived than explained with decency. 
Befides, thofe hunting parties, in which the men 
are frequently abfent from the women for two 
months, have alfo contributed to familiarize men 
more with each other. This vice is therefore in 
thefe countries nothing more than the confequence 
of an univerfal and violent paffion, which even in 
civilized nations tramples upon honour, virtue, de- 
cency, probity, the ties of confanguinity, and pa- 
triotic fentiment : befides that, there are fome ac- 
tions to which civilized people have with reafon 
attached moral ideas, that never have entered into 
the minds of favages. 

However this may be, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans raifed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw themfelves without referve into the 
arms of thefe libidinous ftrangers, who had inured 
themfelves to cruelty, and whofe avaricious hands 

were drenched in blood. While the unfortunate 
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BOOK remains of thefe favage nations were endeavouritig 
. . to feparate themfelvcs from the fword that purfued 

them by immenfe tracts of deferts, their women, 
who had been hitherto too much neglefted, boldly 
trampling on the carcafes of their children and of 
their murdered hulbands, went to feek their de- 
ftroyers even in their camp, in order to intice them 
to (hare the ardent tranfports with which they were 
devoured. This furious attachment of the Ameri- 
can women for the Spaniards may be reckoned 
among the caufes that contributed to the conqueft 
of the new world. Thefe women ufually ferved 
them as guides, frequently procured them fub- 
fiftence, and fometimes betrayed confpiracies to 
them. 

The moft celebrated of thefe women was named 
Marina. Though fhe was the daughter of a pretty 
powerful cacique, (he had been reduced, by fome 
fmgular events, to a (late of Havery among the 
Mexicans from her earlielt infancy. She had been 
brought, by frelh incidents, to Tabafeo before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Struck with her figure 
and her charms, they foon diftinguifhed her from 
the reft. Their general furrendered his heart to 
her, and at the fame time excited a warm palfion 
in her bread:. In the midft of amorous embraces 
(he readily learnt the SpanKh language. Cortez, 
on his part, foon difeovered the intelligent mind 
and refolute chara 61 er of his midrefs ; and not only 
made her his interpreter, but alfo his advifer. All 
hidorians agree that (he a£led a confiderable part 
in every enterprife agaipft Mexico. 


Report 
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Report fays, that this empire had not then been ^ (VO K 
founded above a century. In order to prove a cir- «. ‘ j 

cumftance of fo little credibility, ic is necelfarywe Cortez ar- 
Ihoiild have other teftimony than that of the Spa- Mexico, 
niards, who had neither the ability nor the will to ^j^ments 
examine any thing ; and better authority than that witii the 
of their fanatic priefts, who wanted to eftablifli their orTiatca- 
own fuperhirions, by abolifliing the worlhip of *‘’- 
thefe people. What (hould we know of China, if 
the Portuguefe had been able to fet it on fire, over- 
throw, or d,ell:roy it, as they did the Brazils? 

Should we now converfe about the antiquity of its 
books, its laws, and its manners ? When fonie few 
philolbphers have been allowed to penetrate into 
Mexico, there to find out and clear the ruins of 
their hiftory, and that thefe learned men fiiall nei- 
ther be monks nor Spaniards, but Englilh or 
Frenchmen, who will be allowed every liberty, and 
have all the means of getting at the trurli ; then 
perhaps we may learn, whether barbarifin has not 
cleflroyed the antient monuments that might have 
difeovered the traces of the antiquity of this 
country. 

Our lights concerning the founders of the em- 
pire are nut more certain than thole we have with 
refpeft to the mra of its foundation. This is another 
of thofe fafts the knowledge of which we have been 
deprived of by the ignorance of the Spaniards. 

Their credulous hiftorians have, indeed, told us, in 
an uncertain and vague manner, that fome barba- 
rians who formed a national body, ilTuing from the 
north of this continent, had fucceeded in fubduing 
VoL. II. B b fuc- 
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fucccffively forae favages born under a milder (ky, 
and who eirher did not live in a focial ftate, or 
formed only fmall focieties. 

All that we can affirm is, that Montezuma was 
the fovereign of Mexico when the Spaniards landed 
on the coafts of that empire. The monarch was 
foon informed of the arrival of thefe ftrangers. 
Throughout this vafl; extent of kingdom, couriers 
were placed at diflerent dillanccs, who fpeedily ac- 
quainted the court with every thing that happened 
in the moll diftant provinces. Their diipatches were 
compofed of pieces of cotton, upon which were 
delineated the feveral circumftances of the affairs 
that required the attention of government. The 
figures were intermixed with hieroglyphic charac- 
ters, which fupplied what the art of the painter had 
not been able to exprefs. 

It was to be expefted, that a prince who had been 
raifed to the throne by his valour, who had ex- 
tended his empire by conqueft, who was in polTef- 
fion of numerous and difeiplined armies, would cither 
feud to attack, or would have marched himfelf to 
difperfe, a handful of adventurers, who dared to in- 
fefl; and plunder his dominions. But this ftep was ne- 
gle£lcd i and the Spaniards, who had always an ir- 
refillible turn to the marvellous, endeavoured to ex- 
plain, by having rccourfe to a miracle, aconduft fo 
evidently oppofite to the character of the monarch, 
and fo incompatible w'ith his fituation. The writers 
of this fuperltitious nation have not fcrupled to de- 
clare to the whole univerfe, that, a little before the 
difeovery of the new world, it had been foretold 

to 
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to the Mexicans, that an invincible people from the ® ^ 

eaft wonld foon come among them, who would in a ^ 

memorable and terrible manner avenge the gods 
irritated by their mod horrid crimes, and particu- 
larly by that vice which is mod repugnant to nature. 

This fatal prediftion alone, they fay, had fafei- 
nated the underdanding of Montezuma. By this 
impodure, they have imagined that they Ihould 
gain the double advantage of judifying their ufur- 
pations, and making heaven anfwerable for a part 
of their cruelties. This abfurd fable has for a long 
time obtained credit among fome perfons in both 
hcmifpheres, and the infatuation is not fo furprifing 
as might at fird be imagined. The reafons of it 
will be made evident by a few refleflions. 

The earth has ever been fubjefl: to revolutions. 

Befides its diurnal and annual motion from wed to 
ead, it may have another infenfible as the lapfe of 
time which produces a revolution from north to 
fouth; and which the moderns have jud begun to 
difeover, without pretending, however, either to cal- 
culate the beginning of it, or to trace its continu- 
ation. 

This inclination of the earth is only a feeming 
one, if it be owing to the heavens, which, by a flow 
motion proportioned to the magnitude of their 
orbs, attraft and draw after them the fun towards 
the pole : but it is a real one, if our globe, by its 
natural conditution, verges as it were infenfibly to- 
wards a point oppofite to this fecret motion of the 
heavens : however this may be, by the natural con- 
fcqucnce of this inclination, the earth’s axis being 
B b a con- 
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^ V? ^ conftantly declining, it may happen, that what we 
call the oblique fphcre may become a right one, 
and what was a right fphere may in its turn be- 
come an oblique one — that the countries now lying 
under the equator might formerly have been under 
the poles, and what is now the frigid zone may 
have before been the torrid. 

1 1 ENCK we may conclude, that this great variation 
in the pofition of the whole body of the earth mud 
continually produce a number of particular altera- 
tions on its furface. The ocean, which a£ls as the 
indriiment of all thefc fmaller changes, by follow- 
ing this particular inclination of the axis, retires 
from one tracl of land and occupies another, and 
thus occafions thofe inundations or deluges which 
have fucceflively overflowed the face of the globe, 
which have drowned its inhabitants, and every 
where left vifible marks of ruin and devaftation, or 
hilling memorials of their fatal eflTecfls in the annals 
or traditions of mankind. 

Tills perpetual contefl; of one element with ano- 
ther of the earth ingulphing the waters in her in- 
ternal cavities; anil of the fea encroaching upon, 
and fwallowing up, large trafls of land; this eter- 
nal ftrife fubliuing between two elements appa- 
rently incompatible, but in reality infeparable from 
each other, expofes the inhabitants of the globe to, 
evident dangers, and fills them with apprehenfions 
concerning their fate. The lively recollection of pad 
naturally begets a dread of future changes. Hence 
the Liniverfal traditions concerning deluges in the 
earlier ages, and the expectation of the future con- 
2 flagration 
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flagration of the world. The Tiolent agitations which 
have been felt in eveiy part of the globe, earth- 
quakes occafioned by inundations, or volcanos pro- 
duced by thofe convulfions, raife and keep up ter- 
ror in the minds of men. This terror has been 
diifufed, and received the fanftion of every fuper- 
ftition from whence it firft arofe ; and it is ob- 
ferved to operate moft ftrongly in countries, fiich as 
America, where the veftiges of rhefe revolutions of 
the globe are moft remarkable and moft recent. 

Man, once poffelTed with fear, confiders a fingle 
calamity as the parent of a thoufand others. Earth 
and heaven feem equally to confpire his ruin : he 
imagines that he views death both above and be- 
neath him : he looks upon events, which accidentally 
happen at the fame juncture, as connefled in the 
nature and the order of things ; and, as every tranf- 
aftion on this globe muft necelTarily appear under 
the alpeft of fome conftellation, the ftars are ac- 
cufed of having a ftiare in every calamity whofe 
caufe is unknown ; and the human mind, which has 
ever been bewildered in its inquiries concerning the 
origin of evil, has been led to fuppofe, that certain 
fimilar Ctuations of the planets, however common, 
have an immediate and neceflary influence on all 
revolutions happening at the time, or foon after 
fucceeding. 

Political events, in particular, on account of 
their greater importance to mankind, have ever 
been confidered as more immediately depending on 
the motion of the ftars. Hence have arifen falfe j)re- 
diftions, and the terrors they have infpired i ter- 
B b 3 rors 
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BOOK rors whkh have always difturbed the earth, and of 

, , which ignorance is the canfe, and at the fame tioaa 

regulates the degree of them. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other pet- 
fons, might poffibly have been afFefted with this dif* 
cafe of the human mind, there is no circumftance 
that can induce us to impute this prevailing weak- 
nefs to him. His political conduft, however, was 
not the wifer on this account. Since this prince 
had been upon the throne, he had no longer dif- 
played any of thofe talents that bad placed him 
upon it. Sunk in a ftate of effeminacy and indo* 
lence, he defpifed his fubjefts, and oppreffed his 
tributaries. His mind was fo debafed and corrupted, 
that even the arrival of the Spaniards could not 
rouze him into aftion. He wafted in negotiations 
the time he Ihould have employed in combat, and 
wifhed to fend away, laden with prefents, enemies 
he ought to have deftroyed. Cortez, to whom this 
fupinenefs was very convenient, omitted nothing that 
might contribute to encourage it, and always treat- 
ed with him in the moft friendly terms. He de- 
clared, that he was fent merely with orders to hold 
a conference with the powerful emperor of Mexico, 
on the part of the greateft monarch of the call. 
Whenever he was prefied to reimbark, he always 
reprefented, that no ambaffador had ever been dtf- 
mifled without being admitted to an audience. At 
length, the deputies, finding him inflexible, were 
obiiged, according to their inftruclions, to have re- 
courfe to menaces, aod fpoke in high terms of the 
opulence andftrengthof their country. Cortez then, 
^ turning 
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turning to his foldicrs, told them : 7his is exaSlfy 
what we wijb to meet withy great dangers and great 
wealth. He had then completed all his preparatives, 
and gained every information that was neceffary. 
Refolved therefore to conquer or to perilh, he fet 
fire to all bis Ihips, and dire^ed his march to the 
capital of the empire. 

In his way he met with the republic of Tlafcala, 
which had ever been in enmity with the Mexicans, 
who wanted to make it fubjed' to their empire. Cor- 
tez, not doubting but that they would favour his 
projefts, demanded permiffion to pafs through their 
country, and propofed an alliance; both which were 
refufed, for reafons that we never have been ac- 
quainted with. The furprifing accounts given of the 
Spaniards aftonilhed the inhabitants of Tlafcala, 
but did not difinay them. They fought four or five 
battles ; in one of which the Spaniflt troops were 
broken, and in danger of being defeated, had not 
fome dilTeniions happened in the enemy’s army. 
Cortez was obliged to intrench himfelf ; and the 
Tlafcalans, who wanted nothing but arms to make 
them vidtorious, ■ rulhed to death upon his bread- 
works. 

Another circumftancc, which contributed not a 
little to their defeat, was a certain point of honour 
di£iated by the feelings of common humanity, 
adopted by the Greeks at the fiege of Troy, and 
by fome people among the Gauls ; and eftabliflicd 
among feveral nations. This was the dread and dif- 
grace of fuffering the dead or the w'ounded to be 
carried off by the enemy. An attention to this point 

B b 4 oc- 
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®O^K occafioncd a continual confulion in their army, 
1^ * j and abated the vigour of their attacks. 

The form of government among thefe people was 
very fingular, and in many refpefts at leaft may be 
propofed as an excellent model. The country was 
divided into feveral diftrifls, over which princes 
prcfitled with the title of Caciques. They led their 
fubjefts to war, levied taxes, and adminiftered juf- 
tice : but it was ncceflary that their laws and edifts 
Ihould have the lanflion of the fenate of Tlafcala, 
in which the fupreme authority refided. This body 
was compofed of citizens chofen out of each dif- 
trift by an affembly of the people. 

THEmoralsoftheTlafcalans were extremely fevere. 
FaUhood, filial ingratitude, and fodomy,were punifh- 
ed with death. Polygamy was tolerated bylaw. Their 
climate led to it, and the government encouraged it. 

Military merit here, as in all uncivilized ftates, 
or luch as afpirc to conqueft, was in the higheft 
eflcem. In their warlike expeditions they carried in 
their quivers two arrows, on which were engraven 
the figures of two of their antient heroes. They be- 
gan the engagement by ejifeharging one of thefe ar- 
rows, which it was a point of honour to recover. In 
their towns they woic a drefs, which they laid afide 
when they went to battle. They were celebrated 
for fimplicity and fincerity in their public treaties, 
and the veneration they paid to old men. Theft, 
adultery, anddrunkennefs, were held in deteftation *, 
and the perfons guilty of thofe crimes were doomed 
to banifliment. No flrong liquors were allowed to 
be drunk by any but veterans, exhaufied by the fa- 
tigues of war, Th 5 
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The Tlafcalans had their pleafure-gardcns and 
their baths. They were fond of dancing, poetry, 
and theatrical amufements. One of their principal 
divinities was the goddefs of love, who had a tem- 
ple erefted to her, where the whole nation reforted 
to the celebration of her feftivals. 

Their country was not of any great extent, nor 
was it the moft fertile fpot in that part of the 
world. Though mountainous, it was well culti- 
vated, very populous, and very happy. 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards dif- 
dained to acknowledge of the fame fpecies with 
themfclves. One of the qualities of the Tlafcalans, 
which excited their contempt the mofl, was the love 
of liberty. They fancied that thefe people had no 
government, becaufe it was not veiled in a Angle 
perfun ; no police, becaufe it differed from that of 
Madrid; no virtues, becaufe they were not of the 
fame religious perfuafion; and no underllanding, 
becaufe they did not adopt the fame opinion. 

Perhaps, no people have ever been fo firmly 
attached to their national prejudice, as the Spa- 
niards were at that time, and as they ftill continue 
to be. By thefe prejudices all their fentiments 
were dilated, their judgments influenced, and 
their charadters formed. The ftrong and ardent 
genius they derived from nature, ferved only to 
affift them in inventing fophifins to confirm them 
in their errors. Never was the perverfion of human 
reafon maintained in a more dogmatical, deter- 
mined, obftinate, and artful manner: nor was their 
attachment to their cuftom§ lefs ftrong than to 

their 
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their prejudices. They thought no people in the 
world were intelligent, enlightened, and virtuous, 
except thctnfelves. This national pride, carried 
to an excefs of infatuation beyond- example, 
would have inclined them to confider Athens in 
the fame contemptuous light as they did Tiafoala. 
They would have treated the Chinefe as brutes, 
and have every where left marks of outrage, op- 
l^rellion, and devadation. 

This haughty and imperious turn of mind did 
not, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 
an alliance with the Tlafcalans, who furnifced 
them with troops to condudt their march and fup- 
port them in their enterprife. 

With this reinforcement, Cortez advanced 
towards the capital city, through a fertile country 
watered by fine rivers, and interfperfed with towns, 
woods, cultivated fields, and gardens. The foil pro- 
duced a variety of plants unknown in Europe. 
Birds of the brighteft plumage, and animals of a 
new fpectes, appeared in great abundance. Nature 
only changed her appearance, by affuming a more 
agreeable and richer drefs. The temperature of 
the air, and the continual heats, which were not 
infupportable, preferved the earth in conftant ver- 
dure and fertility. On the fame fpot were feen trees 
covered with bloffoms, and others with delicious 
fruits; and the corn that was Town in one field was 
reaped in another. 

The Spanbrds feemed to be infenfiblc to the 
beauties of fo new a feene. They faw that gold 
was the common ornament of the houfes and tern- 
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ptes; that the arms, furniture, and perfons, of the 
Mexicans, were adorned with the fame metal. This 
alone attrafted their notice, like Mammon, whom 
Milton defcrtbes as forgetting the Divinity in 
Heaven itfelf, and having his eyes always fixed 
upon its golden porches. 

Montezuma’s wavering difpofition, and, per- 
haps, the fear of ftaining his former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againft the Spaniards at 
their arrival, and from joining the Tlafcalans, who 
had behaved with greater courage than he had 
done; and, laftly, from attacking conquerors who 
were fatigued with their own viftories. He had 
contented himfelf with endeavouring to divert 
Cortez from his defign of vifiting his capital, and 
refolved at laft to introduce him into it himfelf. 
Thirty kings or pritvees were fubjeft to his domi- 
nion, many of whom were able to bring a nume- 
rous army into the field. He pofleffed immenfe 
riches, and his power was abfolute. It is faid that 
his fubje^ls were intelligent, enlightened, polite, 
and induftrious. They were alfo a warlike people, 
and had high notions of honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexico known how to avail 
himfelf of thefe advantages, the feeptre could never 
have been wrefied out of his hands. But this prince, 
forgetting what he owed to himfelf and to his 
ftation, did not fhew the lead inftance of courage, 
or ability, by the exertion of his whole force when 
he might have cmflied the Spaniards, notwith- 
ftanding their fuperiority in difeipline and arms ; 
he rather chofe to have recourfe to perfidy. 

Wmi* 
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K While he loaded them with prefents, careffes, 
_ ^ ^ and every token of refpeft at Mexico, he gave or- 
ders to attack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spaniards 
had eftabliflied with a view of fecuring their retreat, 
and of being furnilhed with fupplies. Cortez ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and told 
them, “ That it was abfolutely necelTary to furprife 
“ thefe barbarians with fome extraordinary exploit; 
“ and that he refolved to feize the emperor, and 
“ make himfelf mafler of his perfon.” This defign 
being approved, he inflantly marched with his 
officers to Montezuma’s palace, and told him he 
muft either follow him, or die. The prince, whofe 
pufillanimity could only be equalled by the rafh- 
ncl's of his enemies, refigned himfelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to confent to the puniCh- 
ment of the generals, who had a£led only in obe- 
dience to his orders; and completed his difgrace, 
by fubmitting to do homage to the king of Spain. 

In the midd of this fuccefs, Cortez received ad- 
vice that Narvaez was difpatchcd by the governor 
of Cuba, with a finall army, to fuperfede him in 
his command. He marched towards his rival, en- 
gaged, and took hi!n prifoner. He ordered the 
vanquilhed to lay down their arms, but afterwards 
reflorcd them, and propofed that they fhould fol- 
low him. He gained their afFeflions by his confi- 
dence and magnanimity ; and the army of Narvaez 
jnlifted under his ftandard. He then returned to 
Mexico, where he had left two hundred men to 
guard the emperor. 

Commotions were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whofe indignation was raifed at the cap^ 

Uvity 
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tivity of their princfe; and the indifcreet zeal of B 
the Spaniards having prompted them to difturb a 
public feftival, celebrated in honour of the deijties 
of the country, by deftroying their altars, and 
making a malTacre of the worlhlpers and priefts, 
had provoked the people to take up arms. 

The fuperftition of the Mexicans was the only 
mark of barbarifm among them; their priefts, how- 
ever, who were a difgrace to humanity, made a 
mofl fcanclalous abufe of that abominable worlhip, 
which they had impofed upon the credulity of the 
people. This government, like all other civilized 
nations, acknowledged a fupreme Being, and a 
future ftate of rewards and punilliments : but 
thefe ufeful doftrines were tlilgraced by a mixture 
of abfurdities, which deflroyed their credibility. 

The religious fyftem of the Mexicans taught 
them to expert the final cataftrophe of the world 
at the conclufion of every century; and that year 
was dillinguiflied throughout the whole empire 
by every mark of grief and conrternation. The 
Mexicans invoked inferior powers in tlie fame man- 
ner as other nations have invoked Genii, Gamis, 
Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. The loweft of 
this clafs of deities had all their temples, images, 
funftions, and diftinft authority afligned them, U)- 
gether with the power of working miracles. 

The Mexicans had alfo their holy water to 
fprinkle the people; and the emperor drank of it. 
Pilgrimages, proceffions, and donations to the priefls, 
were efteemed a£fs of piety : and they were no 
ftrangers to expiations, penances, mortifications, 

and 
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and abftinence. They had fome fuperftitious ob- 
fervances peculiar to tliemfelves. A flave was 
annually chofen, and Ihut up in the temple ; to 
him they paid adoration, offered incenfe, invoked 
him as a deity, and concluded the feene by put- 
ting him to death with great folemnity. Another 
piece of fuperfliiion, of which no traces are to be 
found in any other country, was this: on certain 
days the priell made a llatue of palle, which they 
fent to the oven ; they placed it upon an altar, 
where it became a divinity. Upon this day in- 
numerable crouds of people flocked to the tem- 
ple. The priefts cut the llatue in pieces, and 
dillributed a portion of it to all the perfons in 
the alTembly, who ate it, and thought they were 
fanftified by fwallowing their god. 

It was certainly more eligible to eat gods than 
men 5 and yet the Mexicans facriliced their pri- 
loners of war in t])c temple of the god of battles. 
The priefts, it is faid, afterwards ate them, and 
fent portions to the e.mpcror, and the principal 
lords of the realm. When peace had lafted fome 
time, the priefts took care to have it inlinuated 
to the emperor, that the gods were perilliing with 
hunger ; and war was commenced with no other 
view than to make pri Toners. Such a fyltem of 
religion was in every view odious and terrible; 
and all its ceremonies were of a difmal and fangui- 
nary cafl. It kept mankind perpetually in awe, 
was calculated to make a people cruel, and to 
give the priefts an unlimited authority. Thefc 
barbarovJS abfurdities, though they might juftly 
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excite the deteftation of the Spaniards, could 
not juftify their attempts to fupprefs them by ' — , — 
the greateft cruelties. They could not jullify 
them in attacking and murdering a people aflem- 
bled in the principal temple of the capital ; or 
in afiaflinating the nobles in order to feize upon 
their polTelEons. 


On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the 
Spaniards bclieged in the palace, where he had 
left them to guard the emperor. It was not with- 
out difficulty that he opened a paflitge to join 
them ; and, when ^e was at their head, he was 
obliged to fuftain many powerful attacks. The 
Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary courage. 
They chearfully devoted themfelves to certain 
death. Naked and ill-armed, they threw them- 
felves into the ranks of the Spaniards, with a 
view of making their arms ufelefs, or wrefting 
them out of their hands. Several attempted to 
enter Cortez’s palace by the embrafures, where 
'the cannon were placed ; and there was not a 
man who would not have courted death to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his country from the 
tyranny of thefe foreign ufurpers. Cortez, having 
taken poflelfion of a temple which was an ad- 
vantageous poll, was viewing from a platform 
the engagement in which the Indians fough^ 
defperately for the recovery of their loft liberty, 
when two young Mexican noblemen threw away 
their arms, and came over to him as deferters. 


Placing one knee on the ground in a fuppliant 
pofture, they feized him, and threw themfelves 

from 
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from the platform, in hopes of making him pcrifli 
by dragging him along with them. Cortez dif- 
engaged himfelf from them, and kept his ftaiion 
by laying hold of the baluftrade ; and the two 
Mexicans died viftims of this noble but fruidefs 
enterprize. 

This, and fome other exploits which fliewed 
equal courage, matle the Spaniards dehrous of 
cominjT to terms of accommodation. At length 
Montezuma confented to become the inftrument 
of his people’s flavery, and appeared upon the 
ramjxirt to perfuade his fubje^s to retire. Their 
rclbntment convinced him that his reign was at an 
end, and he was mortally wounded by the fliower 
of arrows they difeharged at him. 

Tjei: fuccclfor to this mean monarch was of 
a haughty and intrepid difpofition. He united 
judgment with readinefs of conception. He knew 
how to retrieve his affairs, and to defend him- 
felf in circumhances of danger. His fagacity 
difeovered to him the diffictilty of gaming any 
advantage over an enemy, fo fuperior in their 
weapons, by vigorous attacks; and he thought 
it the bell expedient to reduce them by famine. 
Cortez no Iboner perceived this cliangc of mea- 
fares, than he thought of fecuring a retreat into 
the country of Tlafcala. 

The execution of this projeft required great 
difpatch, impenetrable fecrecy, and welbcon- 
certed meafiires. The inarch was begun in the 
middle of the night : the army was filently 
filing oif alonu; a bank, when ic was found that 
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its motions had been obferved with a fpirit of dif- ® 
guife, of which the Mexicans were thought incap^- » .. m v— ■ ■ 
ble. His rear guard was attacked by a numerous 
body, and the flanks by the canoes diftributed on 
cadi fide of the caufeway. If the Mexicans, who 
had a greater number of troops thah they could 
bring into adion, had taken the precaution to place 
a part of them at the extremity of this caufeway, or 
even to break it, all the Spaniards would inevita- 
bly have periflied in this bloody engagement. For- 
tunately for them, the enemy knew not how to 
avail himfelf of all his advantages ; and they at 
length reached the borders of the lake, after hav- 
ing undergone a variety of incredible dangers and 
fatigues. The confufion they were in ftill expofed 
them to a total defeat, when they were relieved 
from this danger by a frclh error of the enemy. 

No fooner had the morning difeovered to the 
Mexicans the field of battle, of which they Were 
mafters, than they perceived among the llain two 
of Montezuma’s fons, whom the Spaniards were 
carrying off with fome other prifoners. This fight 
chilled them with horror. The idea of having maf- 
facred the children, after having facrificed the 
father, was too violent for men, enfeebled and ener- 
vated by a habit of blind obedience, to be able to 
bear. They were afraid of adding impiety to regi- 
cide j and employed in idle funeral rites the time 
they owed to the prefefvation of their country. 

During this interval, the beaten army, which 
had loft two hundred Spaniards, a thoufand Tlaf- 
Vol.il Ce calans, 
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B p o K calans, the greater part of their artillery, and w hich 

. ^ , had fcarce a foldier remaining that was not wound- 

ed, was refuming its march. The enemy foon pur- 
fued, harralTed, and at length furrounded it in the 
valley of Otumba. The cannonade, and the firing 
of the fmall arms, the pikes and fwords, did 
not prevent the Indians, all naked as they were, 
from advancing and charging their enemies with 
great fury. Courage W'as juft upon the jmint of 
yielding to numbers, when Cortez himfelf deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. He had been in- 
formed, that in this part of the new world the 
fate of the battle depended upon the royal ftan- 
dard. Thcfe colours, the form of wdiich was re- 
markable, and which were never brought into the 
field but on the moft important occafions, were at 
no great diftance from him. He immediately rullied 
forward, with the bravcft of his companions, to 
take them from the enemy. One of them feizcd 
and carried them into the Spaniflr ranks. The Mex- 
icans immediately loft all courage ; and, throwing 
down their arms, betook themfeives to flight. Cor- 
tez purfued his march, and arrived in the country 
of 'Tlafcala without oppofition. 

Cortez did not relinquifli either the defign or 
the hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico -, but 
he adopted a new plan ; and propofed to make one 
part of the inhabitants aflift him in the redufiion 
of the other. The form of the Mexican govern- 
ment, the difpofition of the people, and the fitua- 
tion of the city, favoured his' projefi, and facili- 
tated the execution of it. 


The 
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The empire w.s eleftive, and certain princes 
or caciques were the eleflors. They iifiially chofe 
one of their own body. He was ob'iged to take 
an oath, that, fo long as he filled liie throne, 
the rains fliould fall in due fcafon, the rivers 
caiife no inundations, the fields be exempt front 
Ilerility, and that mankind Ihould not be dc- 
firoyed by the malignant effefts of a contagions 
air. This cuftom may have had foine reference 
to a theocratical government, the traces of which 
are flili to be found almoft among all the nations 
in the wmrid. it might likewife probably be the 
intention of this whimfical oath, to intimate to the 
new fovereign, that, as the misfortunes of a ilate 
almoft always arife irom wrong meafures of ad- 
miniftration, his government ought to be con- 
duifled with fuch moderation and wifdom, that 
public calamities might never be confidered as the 
confequences of his imprudence, or as tlie ju(t 
punilhraent of his licentioufuefs. According to 
the admirable tenor of their laws, merit was the 
only title to the crown : but fuperftition had given 
the priefls a confiderable influence in their elec- 
tions. On his acceffion to the throne, the em- 
peror was obliged to make war, and to offer the 
prifoners to the gods. 'I'his prince, though elec- 
tive, had an ablblute authority, as there were no 
written laws ; and he was at liberty to make what 
alterations he pleafed in the old cufloms. Almoft 
all the forms of juflicc and ceremonies of the 
court had the fanftion of religion. The fame 
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BOOK crimes that are punllhed in all other places were 
4. . punilhable by the laws, but the criminals were 

often favcd by the interpolition of the priefts. 
There were tw'o laws which had a tendency to 
deftroy the innocent, and to make the Mexicans 
bend under the double yoke of tyranny and fuper- 
ftition. By thefe laws, perfons offending againft 
the fanftity of religion, or tlie majefly of the 
prince, were condemned to death. It is eafy to 
difeern how much laws of fo little prccifion might 
afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge, 
or of promoting the interelled views of priefls and 
courtiers. 

The fteps by which {)rivate men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility rofe to pods of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and perfeverance. 
In the temples a more painful noviciate was pre- 
feribed than in the armyj and the nobles, who had 
undergone fuch hardfhips to obtain their diflinc* 
tions, fubmitced to the meaneft employments in 
the palace of the emperors. 

Among the great numbers of vaflals in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be fome who would 
be ready to Ihake off the yoke, and join the Spa- 
niards. He had remarked that the Mexicans were 
held in great deteftation by the petty dates that 
were fubjeff to the empire, and that the em- 
perors exercifed their authority with extreme fe- 
verity. He had likewife obferved, that the pro» 
vinces in general difliked the religion of the me- 
tropolis, and that even in Mexico the nobility 
3 and 
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and perfons of fortune, whole intercourfe with fo- 
ciety had abated the force of their prejudices, and 
foftened their popular manners, liad loft their at- 
tachment to this mode of religion ; and that many 
of the nobility were difgufted at the low lervices 
exafted of them by their mafters. 

Having received fomehnall reinforcements from 
the Spaniards, obtained fome troops from the re- 
public of Tlafcala, and formed, fome new alliances, 
Cortez bent his courfe once more towards the capi- 
tal of the empire. 

Mexico was litiiatcd on an ifland in the middle 
of a large lake. If the Spaniards may be credited, 
this, city contained twenty thoufand houfes; the 
inhabitants were very numerous, and the buildings 
magnificent. The emperor’s palace, which was 
built with marble and jafper, was of a prodigious 
extent. Its fountains, baths, ornaments, and ftatues 
reprefenting different animals, excited admiration. 
It was full of pifiures, which, though made of fea- 
thers, were finely coloured, brilliant, and natural. 
Moll of the caciques, as well as the emperor, had 
menageries replenillied with all the animals of the 
new continent, and apartments for the arrangement 
of natural curiofities. Their gardens were filled with 
plants of every fpecies. The beauties of nature, and 
whatever is rare or glittering in her produdions, 
rauft be an objefl: of luxury to an opulent people, 
where nature is beautiful, and the arts are not 
brought to pcrfetftioijf The temples, which were 
numerous, were in general magnificent ; but pollu- 
ted with blood, and hung round with the heads of 
C c 3 the 
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the unhappy who had been facrificcd. On^ 

of the greateR beauties of Mexico was a fquare to 
which more tlian a hundred thoiifand perfons ufu- 
ally reforted : it was covered with tents and fhops, 
where the merchants expofed to view all the riches 
of the country, and the manufafiures of the Mexi- 
cans; birds of every colour, brilliant fltells, a pro- 
fufion of flowers, together with pieces of workinan- 
Ihip in gold and enamel, gave ihefe markets a more 
beautiful and fplcndid appearance to the eye, than 
is to be met with in the richefl fairs of Europe. 
One hundred thoufand canoes were conflantly 
jralling and repafling between the city and the bor- 
ders of the lake ; which were ornamenrfd with 
more than fifty cities, and a nnihitude of towns and 
■villages. Upon this lake were t'rrcc caufeways of 
confiderable length, which were mafler-picces of 
Mexican induftry. If we coniidcr tliar thefe people 
were of no very remote antiquity, that they had no 
intercourfe with any enligiucucd nation, that they 
knew not the ufc of iron, were defliture of the con- 
venience of w'ririny, and unacquainted with any 
of thofc arts which afllfl us in the knowledge and 
exerclfe of others ; and if we add to this, that 
they lived in a climate where the invention of man 
is not excited by neceflfity; we muft acknowledge 
them to have been one of the moll ingenious peo- 
ple in the world. 

But the falfity of this pompous dcfcrlprion may 
cafily be made evident to every man’s capacity. It 
is not, however, merely by contrafting the prefent 
Rate of Mexico with that in which its conquerors 

pretend 
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pretend to have found it, that this point can bede- ® 
cided. The ravages occafioned by deftruftive 
tyranny, and a long-continued feries of oppreflions, 
are fufficiently known. But, if we compare the 
different accounts of the Spaniards, we fhall then 
be able to judge of the degree of credit they de- 
ferve. When they wifh to imprint a great idea of 
their courage and fuccefs, they reprefent the em- 
pire they have fubdued as a formidable, rich, and 
civilized, kingdom. If, on the contrary, they 
mean to juftify their cruelties, no people were ever 
fo bafe, fo corrupt, fa barbarous, as thefe. 

Were it poffible to form a proper judgement 
of a people that exirts no more, it might poffibly 
be faid, that the Mexicans were fubjeft to a def- 
potifrh as cruel as it was ill-concerted ; that they 
rather conceived the necellity of having regular 
tribunals of juflice, than they felt the advantages 
of them ; that the fmall number of arts they fol- 
lowed were as defeftive in workmanfliip, as they 
were rich in materials •, that they wer e further re- 
moved from a favage, than they were near to a ci- 
vilized people ; and that fear, the chief fpring of 
all arbitrary governments, ferved them inftead of 
morality and principles. 

Cortez began, however, by gaining over to his 
interelt the caciques who reigned in the cities 
that were lituated on the borders of the lake. 
Some of them joined the Spaniards with their 
forces i others were reduced to fubjeftion. Cortez 
took pofleffion of the three avenues that lead to 
G c ^ Mexico. 
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Mexico. He alfo endeavoured to make himfelf maf- 
ter of the navigation of the lake. He built fome 
brigantines, on board of which he put part of his 
artillery: and, in this pofl;ure,he waited till famine 
fliould produce a furrender of the empire of the new 
world. 

Guatimozin exerted his utmoft efforts to relieve 
the capital. His fubjefts fought with as much fury 
as ever. The Spaniards, however, maintained their 
polls, and carried their attacks into the center of 
the city. 1 he Mexicans, fearing it would be taken, 
and perceiving that there mull foon be a total want 
of provifions, turned their attention to the pre- 
fervation of their emperor. Heconfented to attempt 
his efcape, with a view of maintaining the war in 
the northern part of his dominions. To facilitate 
his retreat, a party of his foldiers generoufly de- 
voted themfelves to death, by diverting the atten- 
tion of the beliegers : but the canoe, in which this 
generous and unfortunate monarch had embarked, 
was taken by a brigantine. An officer of the Spa- 
nilh revenue, fufpefting that he had treafures con- 
cealed, ordered him to be extended upon red-hot 
coals, to extort a confeffion. His favourite, who 
underwent the fame torture, complaining to him 
of his fufferings, the emperor faid, Am I upon a bed 
of rofes? an exprellion equal to any of thofe 
which hidory has recorded as worthy the admir 
ration of mankind ! an expreffion which the 
Mexicans lhall one day repeat to their children, 
when the period lhall arrive, in which the Spa- 
niards lhall expiate the cruelties they have exr 

ercifed. 
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crcifed, and that race of deftroyers be plunged 
into the fea, or drowned in their own blood. • 

Thefe people may, perhaps, preferve the aftions 
of their martyrs, and the hiftory of their perfe- 
cutions. In thefe it will be recorded, that Guati- 
mozin was dragged half dead from the flames, 
and that three years after he was publicly hanged, 
under pretence of his having confpired againft his 
pppreflfors and executioners. 

In arbitrary ftates, the fail of the prince, and T’’* 
the reduftion of the capital, ufually bring on the 
conquefl: and fubieflion of the whole realm. The Mexico, 

* ■' extend its 

people cannot prelerve their attachment to an op- boumU- 
prelTive government, or to a tyrant who thinks to 
make himfelf more refpeftable by never appearing 
in public. Accuftomed to acknowledge no right 
but that of force, they never fail to fiibmit to the 
ftrongefl: party. Such was the revolution of Mexico. 

All the provinces fubmitted without refiftance to 
the viftor, who gave the name of New Spain to 
this empire, the frontiers of which were ftill ex- 
tended, though they were already five hundred 
leagues in length, and two hundred in breadth. 

The firfl; ftep the conquerors took, was to 
add to their acquifitions the vaft trafl: which lies 
to the fouthward, and extends from Guatimala 
to the gulph of Darien. This acceffion of ter- 
ritory, though acquired without much lofs of 
time, blood, or treafure, was of little ufe. The 
provinces of which it confifts are hardly known, 
and inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who in 
general are poor, and have by their tyranny 

compelled 
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compelied the Indians to retire into the moun- 
tains and impenetrable forefts. Among all thefe 
favages, the Mofquitos are the only people who 
retain the form of a nation. Having for a long 
time flruggled to preferve the fertile plains they 
inhabited in the country of Nicaragua, they took 
refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of 
Gracias a Dios. Defended on the inland fide by 
impaflable moralTes, and on that of the fea by 
dangerous flioals, they defy the rage of their ene- 
mies. Their intercourfe with the Englifh and 
French pirates, whom they have frequently ac- 
companied in the mod dangerous enterprizes, has 
inflamed their hatred for their perfecurors, in- 
creafed their natural audacit}', and taught them 
the life Of fire-arms: but their numbers, which 
were never confiderable, have been continually 
on the decline. As they do not at prefent exceed 
two thoufand men, their w'caknefs puts it out of' 
their power to give the leaft alarm. 

The incrcafed extent of New Spain towards 
the north is more confiderable, and may prove 
of much more importance. Wc have hitherto 
lieen fpeaking only of New hicxico, which was 
Hfcovered in 1553, and conquered in the begin- 
ning of the lad century; which revolted about 
the middle of it, and was foon after reduced to 
fnbjcftion. All that we know concerning this 
immenfe province is, that the Spaniards have 
fettled a few wandering favages there, introduced 
a little agriculture, worked fome rich mines im- 
perfcftly, and edablillicd a fcttlemcnt called Santa- 

Fe. 
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Fe. The conquefl of this inland territory would 
have been followed by another of much greater 
utility on the fea-coaft, if, during the hundred 
years lince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 
fecuted with the attention it deferved. 



The old empire of Mexico extended Its boua-y 
daries al iiofl; to the entrance of Vermilion bay. 
|''rom theie limits, to the place where the con- 
tinent is united to California, is a gnlph almoll 
twenty degrees in length. Its breadth is fome- 
times fixry, and fometimes fifty leagues, fcldoiit 
lefs than forty. In this extent there are many 
fand banks, and a conliderable number of iflands; 
and the coall is inhabited by feveral favage nations, 
which are for the mod: part in enmity with each 
other, fhe Spaniards have here formed certain 
feattered co^cnies, to which, agreeably to their 
cuilom, they have given the name of provinces. 
Their nuirionarics have carried their difeoveries fur- 
ther, and flattered themfelves that they flaould pro- 
cure to their country greater riches than it had 
ever acquired from its mofl: celebrated poffeflions. 

Several caufes have been fora long time con- 
blned, to render their labours inefleftual. No 
fooncr had they alTcmbled together, and civilized 
fome of the favages, than thefe were carried off 
to be employed in the mines. This cruelty ruined 
the rifing fettlements, and prevented other In- 
dians from incorporating with them. The Spa- 
niards, too remote from the infpe^lion of govern- 
ment, gave themfelves up to the mod atrocious 
smd unheard-of enormities. Quickfilver, fluflfs, 
4 and 
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and other merchandife, were carried thither from 
Vera-Cruz on mules, through a difficult and 
dangerous way of fix or feven hundred leagues; 
a circumftance which, at the end of the journey, 
enhanced their price fo confiderably, that mofl of 
the perfons concerned in the working of the mines 
were obliged to abandon them, from the impof- 
fibility of fupporting them. At laft certain clans 
of favages, ftimulaied either by ferocity, or the 
well-grounded apprehenfion of being one day en- 
flaved, unexpeftedly fell on the workmen, who 
ftill obftinately perfifted in ftruggling againfl fo 
many difficulties. 

It was hoped that a new arrangement of things 
would take place, when in 1746, by order of 
government, the Jefuit Ferdinand Confag had 
failed through the whole gulph of California. This 
voyage, executed with the utmofl care, and with 
great j.udgraent, inftrufted the Spaniards in every 
thing that was of importance for them to know. 
They became acquainted with the coafts of this 
continent, the harbours which nature has opened 
there, the fandy and dry places which are not fuf- 
ceptible of cultivation, and the rivers, which, by 
the fertility they produce on their banks, point 
out the proper fpot for the formation of fettle- 
ments. Nothing in future could hinder the veffels 
from Acapulco from entering Vermilion bay, or 
from conveying at a moderate expence, into the 
provinces or its borders, miffionaries, foldiers, 
miners, provifions, merchandize, and every thing 
pecelTary for polonies, and returning from thence 
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laden with metals. The imagination of the Spa- B 
niards went ftill further. They already forefaw 
the whole continent fubdued as far as New Mexico, 
and a new empire rife as extenfive and as opulent 
as the former, and which would be fuperior to it 
in the mildnefs and falubrity of its climate. 

These expeftations were not chimerical; but, 
in order to have them realized, it was necefiary that 
the natives of the country Ihould cither be gained 
over by humane aflions, or fubdued by force of 
arms. It could not poflibly enter into the minds of 
the deflroyers of the new world to have rccourfe to 
the firft of thefe expedients ; and they were not 
able to purfue the fecond before the year 1768. 

Their endeavours have not been crowned with 
complete fuccefs. They advanced with confidera- 
ble rapidity in Mexico, and in every region which 
was populous, or whofe inhabitants were collefted 
in a fmall compafs. Countries lefs inhabited were 
not fo foon reduced, becaufe there was a neceflity 
of finding out men to fubdue, and becaufe they 
fled into the forefts whenever the Spaniards ap- 
peared, and did not appear again till want of fub- 
fiftence had obliged them to return. Thus it was 
not till after three years purfuit, toil, and cruelty, 
that the conquell of the Seris, Platos, and Sobai- 
poris, was completed. Their neighbours, the Pa- 
pagos, Nijoras, and Sobas, defpairing of being 
able to defend their liberty, fubmicted to the yoke 
without reliftance. Troops were ftill employed 
in 1771 in purfuing the Apaches, the moft war- 
like of thele nations^ and who had the ftrongeft 

paffioa 
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t ^ I poffible to fubdue them ; but the Spaniards are 
con/tantiy employed in exterminating their race, 
or at Icaft in keeping them at a diftance from NevV 
Bifcay, which would othetwife be e.xpofed to their 
incurfions. 

The wealth that has been lately found in the 
' provinces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what 

Is now called the New Andalufia, appears to tran- 
fcend every thing that has been feeii in any other 
place. There is a gold mine fourteen leagues in 
extent, which at the depth of two feet offers im- 
menfe treafures. Of the lilver mines, one pro* 
duces eight marks per quintal of ore, and the 
Rones which are drawn out of the other are almofl 
entirely compofed of native filver. If the court 
of Madrid, which has jufl publilhcd thefe dif- 
coveries, hath not been deceived ; if the mines, 
which often have a great extent of furface with very 
little depth, do notprefent delufive hopes; the un- 
happy favages, who have very lately been fubdued, 
will be all buried alive in the bowels of the earth. 
Climate, New Spain is almofl: entirely fituated within the 
torrid zone. The air is exceflively warm, moifl:, 
and unwholefome, on the coafts of the north fea. 
Thefe defeats of the climate are infinitely lefs felt 
on the coafls of the fouth fea, and hardly at all in 
the inland country, which is interfefled by a chain 
of mountains, that are fuppofed to be a continua- 
tion of the Cordeleras. 

The quality of the foil has the fame variations. 
The ealkni part is low, marlhy, overflowed in the 

rainy 


lo;l, anu 
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rainy feafons, covered with impenetrable forefts,and 
totally uncultivated. It may be imagined, that, if the 
Spaniards fhould leave it in this flatcof dcfolation, 
it is becaufe they judge, that a defert and deftruc- 
tive frontier will furnifli a better defence againft 
an enemy’s fleet, than they could ever expeft either 
from fortifications and troops, the maintenance of 
which would cofl immenfe fums; or from the na- 
tives of the country, who are cff'eininate, and little 
attached to the government of their conquerors. 
The foil on the weftern fide is higher, of a better 
quality, on which there are many fields, and feve- 
tal houfes are built upon it. In the low lands there 
are diltrifls, on which nature has been very libc* 
ral ; but, like every country fituated under the 
tropics, they abound more in fruits than in corn. 

The population of this vafl: empire is not lefs 
various than its foil. Its moft difl:ingui(hed inhabi- 
tants are the Spaniards, font hither by the court 
to fill the pods of government. They are obliged, 
like thofe in the mother-country who afpire to any 
ecclefiaflical, civil, or military employments, to 
prove that there hath been neither hereticks, Jews, 
Mohammedans, nor any perlbns in their family, who 
have been called before the inquifition, for four 
generations. Merchants who are defirous of going 
to Mexico, as well as to other parts of America, 
without becoming colonifls, are compelled to ob- 
ferve the fame forms. They are alfo obliged to 
fwear that they i ave three hundred palms of mer- 
chandife, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark, and that they will not carry their 

wives 
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VI. . . 

, ' j they become the principal agents of the European 

commerce with the Indies. Though their charter 
Is only to continue three years, and a little longer 
for countries more remote, it is of great impor- 
tance. To them alone belongs the right of felling, 
as commiffioners, the major part of the cargo. If 
thefe laws were obferved, the merchants ftationed 
in the new world would be confined to difpofe of 
what they have received on their own account. 

The predileflion, which adminiflration has for 
Spaniards born in Europe, has reduced the Spanifli 
Creoles to acquiefcc in fubordinatc ftations. The 
defcendents of the companions of Cortez, and of 
thofe who came after them, being conftantly ex- 
cluded from all places of honour or of truft that 
were any way confiderable, have feen the gradual 
decay of the power that fupported their fathers. 
The habit of being obliged to bear that unjuft 
contempt with which they have been treated has 
at laft made them become really contemptible. 
They have totally loft, in the vices which originate 
from indolence, from the beat of the climate, and 
from a fuperfiuous enjoyment of all things, that 
firmnefs, and that fort of pride v;hich hath ever 
charadterized their nation. A barbarous luxury, 
lliameful pleafures, and romantic intrigues, have 
enervated all the vigour of their minds, and fuper- 
ftition hath completed the ruin of their virtues. 
Blindly devoted to priefts too ignorant to enlighten 
them by their inftrudlions, too depraved to edify 
them by their example, and too mercenary to at- 
tend 
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tend to both thefe duties of their fun(5iion, they 
have no attachment to any part of their religion, » — y — 
but that which enfeebles the mind, and have ne- 
glefted what might have contributed to rectify their 
morals. 

The Meflees, who conftitiite the third order of 
citizens, are held in dill greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order to reple- 
nifli a part of that dreadful vacancy which the 
avarice and cruelty of the conquerors had occafion- 
cd, and to regain tiie confidence of thofe who had 
efcaped their fury, encouraged as much as poflible 
the marriage of Spaniards with Indian w^omen. Thefe 
alliances, which became pretty common through- 
out all America, were particularly frequent in Mex- 
ico, where the women had more underftanding, 
and were more agreeable than in other places. The 
Creoles transferred to this mixt progeny the con- 
temptuous flight they received from the Europeans. 

Their condition, equivocal at firft, in procefs of time 
at lad \vas fixed between the whites and the blacks. 

These blacks are nor very numerous in New 
Spain. As the natives are more intelligent, more 
robud, and more indudrious, than tliofe of tlie other 
colonies, they have hardly introduced any Africans 
except fuch as w'ere required either to indulge the 
caprice, or perform the domedic fervicc, of rich 
people. Thefe Haves, who are much beloved by 
their maders, on whom they abfolutely depend, 
who pLirchafcd them at an extravagant price, and 
who make them the miniders of their pleafures, 
take advantage of the high favour they enjoy, to 

Vol. il D d 
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opprefs thcMcxfcans. They affume over thefe men, 
who are called free, an afeendant which keeps up 
an implacable hatred between the two nations. 
The law has ftudied to encourage this averfion, by 
taking effeftual meafures to prevent all conneftion 
between tl\em. Negroes arc prohibited from having 
any amorous correfpondence with the Indians; 
the men, on pain of being mutilated, the 
women of being feverely punifhed. On all thefe 
accounts, the Africans, who in other fettlements 
are enemies to Europeans, are in the Spanifh Indies 
their warm friends. 

Authority has no need of this fupport, at leaft 
In Mexico, where population is no longer what it 
was formerly. The firft hiftorians, and thofe who 
copied them, have recorded, that the Spaniards 
found there ten millions of fouls. This was the ex- 
aggerated account of conquerors, to exalt the mag- 
nificence of their triumph : and it was adopted, 
without examination, with fo much the more readi- 
nefs, as it rendered them the more odious. We 
need only trace with attention the progrefs of thofe 
ruffians wlio at firft defolated thefe fine countries, 
in order to be convinced that they had not fuc- 
ceeded in multiplying men at Mexico and the ad- 
jacent parts, but by depopulating the center of 
the empire ; and that the provinces, which are re- 
mote from the capital, differed in nothing from the 
other deferts of South and North America. It is 
making a great conceffion, to allow that the popula- 
tion of Mexico has only been exaggerated one halft 
for it does not now exceed one million. 


It 
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It is generally believed, that the firft conquerors 
maflacred the Indians out of wantonnefs, and that 
even the priefts incited them to thefe ails of fero* 
city. Undoubtedly thefe inhuman fbldiers fre- 
quently filed blood without even an apparent mo- 
tive ; and certainly their fanatic miffionaries did not 
oppofe thefe barbarities as they ought to have done. 
This was not, however, the real caufe, the princi- 
pal fource of the depopulation of Mexico} it was 
the work of a flow tyranny, and of that avarice 
which exadted from its wretched inhabitants more 
rigorous toil than was compatible with their con- 
flitution and the climate. 

This opprelTion was coeval with the conqueft 
of the country. All the lands were divided between 
the crown, the companions of Cortez, and the gran- 
dees or minifters who were moft in favour at the 
court of Spain. The Mexicans, appointed to the 
royal domains, were deftined to public labours, 
which originally were confiderable. The lot of 
thofe who were employed on the eftates of indivi- 
duals was ftill more wretched. All groaned under a 
dreadful yoke-, they were ill-fed } they had no wages 
given them ; and fervices were required of them, 
under which the molt robufl men would have funk. 
Their misfortunes excited the compaffion of 
tholomew de las Cafas. 

This man, fo famous in the annals of the new 
World, had accompanied his father in the firft voyage 
made by Columbus. The mildnefs and fimplicity of 
the Indians affected him fo firongly, that he made 
himfelf an eccleliaftic, in' order to devote his la> 
D d a hours 
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BOOK hours to their coaverfion. But this foon became 

. ’ , the leaft of his attentions. As he was more a man 

than zpriejly he felt more for the cruelties cxercifed 
againft them, than for their fuperftitions. He was 
continually hurrying from one hemifphere to the 
other, in order to comfort the people for whom 
he had conceived an attachment, or to foften their 
tyrants. This conduft, which made him be idolized 
by the one, and dreaded by the other, had not 
the fuccefs he expefted. The hope of ftriking awe, 
by a charafter revered among the Spaniards, de- 
termined him to accept the bilhoprick of Chiapa in 
Mexico. When he was convinced that this dignity 
was an infufficient barrier againft that avarice and 
cruelty which he endeavoured to check, he abdi- 
cated it. It was then that this courageous, firm, dif- 
interefted, man accufed his country before the tri- 
bunal of the whole univerfe. In his account of the 
tyranny of the Spaniards in America, he accufes 
them of having deftroyed fifteen millions of Indians. 
They ventured to find fault with the acrimony of his 
ftyle, but no one convicted him of exaggeration. 
His writings, which indicate the amiable turn of 
his difpolition, and the fublirhity of his fentiments, 
have ftamped a difgrace upon his barbarous coun? 
irymcn, which time hath not and never will efface. 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the repre- 
fentations of the virtuous Las Cafas, and by the 
indignation of the whole world, became fenfible 
at laft, that the tyranny it permitted was repug- 
nant to religion, to humanity, and to policy, and 

refolved 
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refolved to break tie chains of the Mexicans. ^ 
Thel'r liberty was now only conftrained by the foie v .,—,,!-. 
condition, that they fhould not quit the territory 
where they were fettled. This precaution owed its 
origin to the fear that was entertained of their 
going to join the wandering favages to the north 
and fouth of the eihpire. 

V/iTH their liberty their lands ought alfo to have 
been reftored to them ; but this was not done. 

This injuftice compelled them to work folely for 
their oppreffors. It was only decreed, that the Spa- 
niards, in whofe fervice they laboured, ihoukl fli- 
pulate to keep them well, and pay them to the 
amount of 120 livres * a year. 

From thefe profits the tribute impofed by govern- 
ment was fubtrafted, together with an hundred 
fousi" for an inflitution which it isaftonifliing the 
conquerors ftiould have thought of ellablilhing. 

This was a fund fet apart in each community, and 
appropriated to the relief of fuch Indians as were 
decayed or indifpofed, and to their fupport under 
private or public calamities. 

The diftribution of this fund was committed to 
their caciques. Thefe were not the defeendents of 
thofe whom they found in the country at the lime 
of the conqueft. The Spaniards chofe them from 
among thofe Indians who appeared the moft at- 
tached to their Interefts ; and were under no ap- 
prehenfions at making thefe dignities hereditary. 

Their authority was limited to the fupporting the 
police in their difl:ri£l, which in general extended 

^ About 5I. 5«. ■ t 4s. 4d.{. 
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BQOK. 1 eight pr ten leagues ; to the cpllefting the tribute 
. ^ j of thofe Indians who laboured on their own ac^ 
count, that of the others being ftopt by the mailers 
whom they ferved ; and to the preventing their 
flight by keeping them always under their infpec- 
tion, and the not fuffering themtocontraA any en- 
gagement without their confem. As a reward of 
their fcrviccs, thefe magiftrates obtained from gp» 
vernroept a property. They were permitted to take 
cat of the common flock five fous ^ annually for 
every Indian under their jurifdiftion. At laft they 
were empowered to get their fields cultivated by 
fuch young men as were not yet fubjeS to the 
poll-tax ; and to employ girls till the time of their 
marriage in fuch occupations as were adapted to 
their fex, without allowing them any falary except 

their maintenance, 

\ 

These inftitptions, which totally changed the 
condition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the 
Spaniards to a degree not to be conceived. Their 
pride would not fuffer them to confider thp Amerir 
pans as free picp ; nor would their avarice permit 
them to pay fpr labour, which hithertp had coft them 
nothing. They employed themfelves fuccelliy.ely, or 
in combination, craft, remonftrances, and viplence, 
to effejft the fubverfipn of an arrangement which fq 
flrongly epntradifted their warmeft palflcns j but 
their effort? T^’ere ineffedual. Las Cafas had raif^d 
pp for his beloved Indians proteflors who feepnded 
his defign with zeal and’ warmth. The Mewpans 
jhemfelves, finding a fupport, impeached their op: 

f Two-|>encc half-penny. 
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preflbrs before the tribunals, and even the tribu- B 
nals that were either weak or in the intercft of the c 
court. They carried their refolution fo far, as even 
unanitnouflly to refufe to work for thofe who had 
treated any of their countrymen w'ith injuftice. This 
mutual agreement, more than any other circum- 
ftance, gave folidity to the regulations which had 
been decreed. The other, prefcribed by the lavys, 
was gradually eftabliflied. There was no longer 
any regular l^ftem of oppreffion ; but merely feve- 
ral of thofe particular vexations which a vanquifh- 
ed people, who have loft their government, can 
hardly avoid from thofe who have fubdued it. 

.These clandeftine ads of injuftice did not pre- 
vent the Mexicans from recovering, from time to 
time, certain detached portions of that imraenfe ter- 
ritory of which their fathers had been defpoiled. 
They purchafed them of the royal domain, or of 
the great proprietors. It was not their labour 
which enabled them to make thefe acquilitions ; for 
this they were indebted to the happinefs of having 
difcovered, fome of them mines, others treafures 
which had been concealed at the time of the con- 
queft. The greateft number derived their refources 
from the priefts and monks, to whom they owed 
their exiftence. 

Even thofe, who experienced a fortune lefs 
propitious, procured for themfelves by the foie 
profits of their pay more conveniences than they 
had enjoyed before they underwent a foreign yoke. 

"W e fhould be very much deceived if we Ihould 
judge of the antient profperity of the inhabitants 
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of Mexico by what has been faid of its emperor, 
its court, its capital, and the governors of its pro- 
vinces. Defpotifm had there produced thofe fatal 
effefts which it produces every where. The w'hole 
ftate w'as lacrificed to the caprices, pleafuresj and 
magnificence, of a fmall number of perfons. 

The government drew confiderable advantages 
from the mines which it caufed to be worked, and 
ftill greater from thofe which were in the hands of 
individuals. The falt-works greatly added to its re- 
venue, Thofe who followed agriculture, at the time 
of harvefl: paid in a kind of a third of ajl the pro- 
duce of the lands, whether they belonged to them , 
as their own property, or whether they were only 
the farmers of them. Men who lived by the chace, 
fifhermen, potters, and all mechanics, paid the 
fame proportion of their induftry every month. 
Even the poor were taxed at certain fixed contri- 
butions, which their labour or their alms might put 
them in a condition to pay. 

The generality of the Mexicans went naked, 
The emperor hinifelf and the nobles were only 
covered with a kind of mantle, compofed of a 
piece of fqiiare cotton tied on the right flioulder. 
They wore fandals on their feet. The women of 
the lower fort for their whole apparel had only a 
kind of fliift with half-fleeves, which fell on their 
knees, and was open at the bofom. Common 
people were prohibited from raifing their houfes 
above the ground floor, and from having either 
doors or windows. Moft of thefe houfes were 
built of earth, and covered with boards, and had 

m 
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na greater fliare of Oonveniency thaa of elefance. Book 
T he irifjde wa? covered ^ith mats, and lighted with' »— 
torches of fir-vVoed, though they had wax and oil 
in abundance. Their beds were made of plain ftraw 
and coverlets of cotton. For their feats, they had 
only little facks of palm-leaves ; but it was their 
cuftom to fit on the ground, and even to eat in that 
pofture. Their nourilhment, which confided rarely 
of animal food, had little diverfity and little delicacy. 

Their mod ordinary aliment was maize mado into 
a pade, or prepared tvith various feafonings. With 
thefe they joined the common herbs found in the 
field, which were not too hard, or had not a bad 
fmell. Cocoa diluted in warm water, or feafoned 
with honey or pimento, was their bed liquor. 

They had, beficles thefe, other liquors, but not of 
an intoxicating quality; for all drong drinks were 
fo rigidly prohibited, that no one could ufe them 
without a particular pcrmiffion from government, 
which was granted only to the fick and aged. It 
was on certain folemnities alone, and in public la- 
bours, that each perfon had a quantity allowed in 
proportion to his age. Drunkennefs was confidercd 
as the mod fcandalous of vices. Perlbns who were 
found in this fituation were diaved in public, and 
their houfes were pulled down. If they exercifed 
any public office, they were deprived of it, and 
declared incapable of ever holding it again. 

It is a matter of adonidiment, that men who 
had fo few wants ffiould ever fubmit to the yoke 
of flavery. That the citizen, accuftomed to the in- 
dulgences and conveniences of life, fhould pur- 

chafe 
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® ^ I facrifice of his 11- 

«- .* berty, is not the leaft furprifing ; but that people 

to whom nature offers more felicity than the focial 
chain that unites them, fliould calmly fubmit to 
flavery, and never think that there is frequently 
but a river to crofs in order to be free ; this would 
be for ever inconceivable, if we did not know how 
much habit and fuperllition render men infenliblc 
to the feelings of nature. 

The Mexicans are now lefs unhappy. Our fruits, 
our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food 
more wholefome, agreeable, and abundant. Their 
lioufes are better built, better difpofed, and better 
furnilhed. Shoes, drawers, (hirts, a garment of 
wool or cotton, a ruff, and a hat, conftitute their 
drefs. The dignity which it has been agreed to 
annex to thefc enjoyments, has made them better 
occonomifts, and more laborious. This eafe, how- 
ever, is far from being univerfal ; it is even very 
uncommon in the vicinity of the mines, towns, and 
great roads, where tyranny feldom fleeps : but we 
often find it with fitisfaftion in remote parts, where 
the Spaniards arc not numerous, and where they 
have in fome meafiue become Mexicans. 

Tuk inhabitants of the province of Chiapa are 
diflinguiflred above all others. They owe their 
fiiperiority to .the advantage of fcaviog had Las 
Chifas for their teacher, who originally prevented 
them from being oppreffed. They fqrpafs their 
countrymen in fize, genius, and ftrength. Their 
language has a peculiar foftnefs and elegance. 
Their territory, vathoqf being a, better foil than 

the 
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the reft* is infinitely richer in all forts of produC'' book, 
tions. They are painters, muficians, and dextrous ^ 
in all arts. They particularly excel in fabricating 
thofe works, pictures, and ilulFs of feathers, which 
have never been imitated elfcwhere. Their prio'* 
cipal town is called Chlapa dos Indos. It is only 
inhabited by the natives of the country, who form 
a community confilling of about four thoufand 
families, amongft which are found many of the 
Indian nobility. The great river, on which this 
town is fituated, is the fpot on which the inhabi- 
tants continually difplay their dexterity and their 
courage. They form naval armies with their boats. 

They engage, attack, and defend themfelves, with 
furpriling agility. They excel no lefs in the chace 
of bulls, cudgeling, dancing, and all bodily exer- 
cifes. They build towns and caftles of wood, which 
they cover with oil-cloth, and which they beliege 
in form. In a word, theatrical reprefentations are 
their ordinary amnfements. I' com thefe particulars 
we fee what the Mexicans were capable of, if they 
had been fortunate enough to have paffed under the 
dominion of a conqueror, who had poflefled mo- 
deration and good fenfe enough to relax the chains 
of their fervitpde, inllead of riveting them. 

Thp employments of this people are very va- ProJue- 

. n ■ !,• , 1 ^ ^ • ‘‘ons of 

nous. The molt intelligent, and thofe who are m Mexico, 
eafy circumllances, devote themfelves to the molt 
neceflary and moft ufeful manufaftures, which are 
difperfed through the whole empire. The moft 
beautiful manufactures are eftablilhed among the 
people of Tlafcala. Their old capital, and the 

new 
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new one, which is called Angelos, are the center 
of this induftry. Here they manufafture cloth that 
is pretty fine, callicoes that have an agreeable ap- 
pearance, certain flight filks, good hats, gold lace, 
embroidery, lace, glafles, and a great deal of hard- 
ware. The arts mud: necelTarily have made a 
greater progrefs in a province which hath been 
able to preferve its independence a long time, which 
the Spaniards thought it prudent to treat with 
fome management after the conqiieft, and which 
had always manifcfled fuperior penetration, whe- 
ther owing to its climate or its government. To 
thefe advantages is joined that of its fituation. All 
the inhabitants of Mexico, who muft neceflarily 
pafs over its territory when they go to purchafe 
the European mcrchandife that is landed at Vera 
Cruz, have found it convenient to take up on the 
road what the fleet did not fupply them with, or 
what was fold too dear. 

The care of flocks affords a maintenance to fome 
Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called 
to more diflinguifhed employments. America, at 
the time It was difeovered, had neither hogs, fheep, 
oxen, horfes, nor even any domeftic animal. Co- 
lumbus carried fome of thefe ufeful animals to San 
Domingo, from whence they were generally dif- 
perfed, and at Mexico more than in any other 
places. Thefe have multiplied prodigioufly. They 
count their horned cattle by thoufands, whofe 
[kins are become an objetfl of confiderable ex- 
portation. The horfes are degenerated, but the 
quality is compenfated by the number. Hog’s-lard 
7 is 
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here fubftituted for butter. Sheeps wool is dry, B 
coarfe, and bad, as It is every where between the 
tropics. 

The vine and olive-tree have experienced the 
fame degeneracy. The cultivation of them was 
at firft prohibited, with a view of leaving a free 
market for the commodities of the mother coun- 
try. In 1706, permiffion was given to the Jefuits, 
and a little afterwards to the Marquis Del Valle, a 
defcendent from Cortez, to cultivate them. The 
attempts have not proved fuccefsful. The trials, 
indeed, that have been made, have not been aban- 
doned ; but no perfon has folicited the liberty 
of following an example, which did not promife 
any great emoluments. Other cultures have been 
more fuccefsful. Cotton, fugar, filk, cocoa, to- 
bacco, and European corn, have all thriven in 
fome degree. The Spaniards are encouraged to 
profecute the labours which thefe cultures require, 
from the happy circumftance of their having dif- 
covered iron mines which were entirely unknown 
to the Mexicans, as well as fome mines of a kind 
of copper that is hard enough to ferve for imple- 
ments of hufbandry. All thefe articles, however, 
for want of men and induftry, are merely confumed 
within the country. There is only the vanilla, 
indigo, and cochineal, which make part of the 
trade of Mexico with other nations. 

The vanilla is a plant which, like ivy, grow's 
to the trees it meets with, embraces them clofely, 
and raifes itfelf by their aid. Its ftem is but. 
very fmall in diameter, and not quite round. 

Though 
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Though it is very pliable, it is yet pretty hard, ltd 
bark is thin, Very clofe, and of a green colour. If 
is interfered like the vine, with knots which are at 
the diftance of fix of feven inches from each other. 
From thefe knots ifltte leaves refembllng fihofe of 
the laurel, but longer, larger, thicker, and more 
folid. They are of a bright green colour, their 
upper furface gloffy, their under a little pale* 
The flowers are blackilh. 

A SMALL pod about lix inches long, and four 
lines broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick though 
brittle, may be confidered as the fruit of this plant. 
The inner part of this pod is lined with a pulp that 
is brownifli, aromatic, fomewhat acrid, and full of a 
black, oily, and balfamic liquor, in which an infi- 
nite number of black, Ihining, and almofi imper- 
ceptible feeds float. 

The feafon for gathering the pods begins about 
the latter end of September, and lads till the end of 
December. They are dried in thefliade; and, when 
dry and fit for keeping, they are rubbed externally 
with a little oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them 
fupple, to preferve them the better, and to prevent 
them from becoming too dry and brittle. 

This is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, 
which is particularly appropriated to perfume cho- 
colate; a praflice which has paflfed from the Mexi- 
cans to the Spaniards, and from them to other 
nations. That alone is efteemed ■which grows 
in the inacceffible mountains of New Spain. We 
are equally ignorant how many different fpecies 
there are of it ; which are the moft valuable j 
1 what 
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what is the foil which futts them beft j how they 
are cultivated ; and in what manner they are pro- 
pagated. All thefe circumftances are known only 
to the natives of the country. It is pretended 
that they have kept this fource of wealth to them- 
felves, by taking an oath, that they would never 
reveal to their tyrants any thing refpefting the 
cultivation of the vanilla, and would fuffier the 
moft cruel tortures rather than be perjured. It 
is more probable that they owe this advantage 
to the charaflcr of their conquerors, who, content 
with the riches they have acquired, and habi- 
tuated to lead an indolent life, and to indulge 
themfelves in ignorance, equally contemn both 
the curiofities of natural hiftory, and the re- 
fearches of ihofe who apply to it. But they arc 
better acquainted with indigo. 

Indigo is a kind of plant, whofe root is three 
or four lines thick, and more than a foot long, 
of a faint fmell fomething like parfley. From 
this root ilTues a fingle Item nearly of the fame 
thicknefs, about two feet high, ftraight, hard, 
almoft woody, covered with a bark (lightly fplit, 
of a grey alh colour towards the bottom, green 
in the middle, reddilh at the extremity, and 
without appearance of pith in the infidc. I'he 
leaves, ranged in pairs around the ftalk, are of 
an oval form, fmooth, foft to the touch, fur- 
rowed above, of a deep green on the under fide, 
and connected by a very fhort peduncle. From 
about one third of the ftem to the extremity 
there arc ears that are loaded with very fmall 

flowers 
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flowers from a dozen to fifteen, but deftifutc of 
fmell. The piftil, which is in the midft of each 
flower, changes into a pod, in which the feeds 
are inclofed. 

This plant requires a fmooth rich fqil, well 
tilled, and not too dry. The feed of it, which 
as to figure and colour refembles gun-powder, 
is fowed in little furrows that are about the 
breadth of the hough, two or three inches deep, 
at a foot’s diftance from each other, and in as 
flraight a line as poflibie. Continual attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
foon choak the plant. Though it may be fown 
in all feafons, the fpring is commonly preferred. 
Moifture caufes this plant to fhoot above the 
furface in three or four days. It is ripe at the 
end of two months. When it begins to flower, 
it is cut with pruning-knives ; and cut again at 
the end of every fix weeks, if the weather Is a 
little rainy. It lafts about two years, after which 
term it degenerates ; it is then plucked up, and 
planted afrelh. 

As this plant foon exhaufts the foil, becaufe 
it does not abforb a fufficient quantity of air and 
dew to moiften the earth, it is of advantage 
to the planter to have a vaft fpace W'hich may 
remain covered with trees, till it becomes ne- 
cefli^ary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigo : for trees are to be confidered as 
fypbons, by means of which the earth and air 
reciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
and vegetating fubltance; fyphons, into which 

the 
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ihe vapours and the juices being alternately drawn 
up, are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the 
fap afcends by the roots to the branches, the 
leaves draw in the air and vapours, which cir- 
culating through the fibres of |he tree defcend 
again into the earth, and rcftore to it in dew 
what it lofes in fap. It is in order to maintain 
this reciprocal influence, that, when there are no 
trees to preferve the fields in a proper ftate for the 
lowing of indigo, it is cuftomary to cover thofe 
which are exhaufted by this plant with potatoes or 
lianes, whofe creeping branches preferve the 
frefhnefs of the earth, and whofe leaves when 
burnt renew its fertility. 

Indigo is diftinguifhed into two kinds, the true 
and the baflard. Though the firft is fold at a 
higher price on account of its fuperiority, it is 
ufually advantageous to cultivate the other, bc- 
caufe it is heavier. The firft will grow in many 
different foils ; the fecond fucceeds beft in thofe 
which are moft expofed to the rain. Both are 
liable to great accidents. Sometimes the plant 
becomes dry, and is deftroyed by an infetft fre- 
quently found on it ; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
voured in the fpace of twenty- four hours by 
caterpillars. This laft misfortune, which is but 
too common, has given occafion to the faying, 
that the planters of indigo go to bed rich, and 
rife in the morning totally ruined. 

This produftion ought to be gathered-in with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farina 
VoL. It. E e that 
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• ^ leaves, and which is very valuable, 

* . fall off by fliaking it. When gathered, it i» 
thrown into the fteeping-vat, which is a large 
tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a fer- 
mentation, which in twenty-four hours at furtheft 
is completed. A cock is then turned, ito let the 
water run into the fecond tub, called the mortar 
or pounding- tub. The fteeping-vat is then 

cleaned out, that frefh plants may be thrown 
in i and thus the work is continued without in- 
terruption. 

The water which has run into the pound- 
ing-tub is found impregnated with a very fubtile 
earth, which alone eonftitutes the dregs or blue 
fubftance that is the objeA of this procefs, 
and which muft be feparated from the ufelefs 
fait of the plant, becaufc this makes the dregs' 
fwim on the furface. To effeft this, the water 
is forcibly agitated with woodpn buckets that are 
full of holes, and fixed to a long handle. This 
part of the procefs requires the greateft pre» 
cautions. If the agitation be difeontinued toer 
fbon, the part that is ufed in dying, not being 
fufficiently feparated from the fait, would be loft. 
If, on the other hand, the dye were to be agitated 
too long after the complete reparation, the parts 
would be brought tc^ether again, and form a 
new combination ; and the fait reading on the 
dregs would excite a fecond fermentation, that 
Would alter the dye, fpoil its colour, and make 
what is called burnt indigo. Thefe accidents 
are prevented by a clofc attention to Ae leaft 
7 alteration^ 
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idterations that the dye undergoes^ and by the 
precaution Which the Workmen take to draw out i. . - 
a little of it ftom time to time in a clean Tcffel; 
When they perceive that the coloured particles 
coiled: by feparating from the reft of the liquor^ 
they leave off fliaking the buckets, in order to 
allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to 
the bottom of the tub, where they are left to 
fettle till the water is quite cleari Holes made in 
the tub at different heights are then opened one 
after another, and this ufelefs water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the confiftence of a thick itiuddy liquid j 
cocks are then opened, which draw It off intO 
the fettler. After it is ftill more cleared of much 
fuperfluous Water in this third and laft tub, it 
is drained into facks ; from whence, when water 
no longer filters through the cloth, this matter, 
now become of a thicker confiftence, is put intd 
chefts, where it entirely lofes its moifturc; At 
the end of three months the indigo is fit for 
falc. 

It is ufed in walliing to give a bloeifh colour 
to linen : painters alfo employ it, in their water 
colours ; and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out indigo. The antients procured it from the 
Eaft Indies ; in modern times it has been tranf- 
planted into America. The cultivation of It, fuc- 
celfively attempted at different places, appears td 
be fixed at Carolina, San Domingo, and Mexico. 

That which is known under the name of Gua- 
timala indigo, from whence it comes, is the moff 

a perfeft 
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K perfcft of all. New Spain derives very confiderablS 
' f advantage from this plant } but it gains ftil) more 
from the trade of cochineal. 

: The nature of the cochineal, without which 
neither purple hor Icarlct could be made, and 
which is found on^y in Mexico, hath been long 
unknown, even to nations who made the nioft ufe 
of it. The Spaniards, who are naturally referved, 
and who become particularly myfterious in any 
circumftance concerning their colonies, kept a 
fecret, which every thing induced them to believe 
lyas of importance to them. At lafl: it became 
known, that it was an infyft, of the fize and form 
of a bug. 

This infeft, like all animals, has two fexes* 
The female is ill-fhaped, tardy, and flupid ; its 
eyes, mouth, antennae, arc fixed fo deep, and 
are fo concealed in the folds of the /kin, that 
it is iinpolTible to diftinguilh them without a mi- 
crofcope. On which account, this animal was 
for a long time fuppofed to be the feed of a 
plant. 

The male is very fcarce, and is fufficient for 
three hundred females or more ; it is active, fmall, 
and /lender in comparifon with the female; its 
neck is narrower than the head, and ftill nar- 
rower than the reft of the body. Its thorax is 
of an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck 
and head together, and flattened below ; its an- 
tenna: are jointed, and out of each joint ilTue 
four /lender hairs that are difpofed in pairs, on 
e^ch fide. It has fix feet, each formed of diffindl. 

parts. 
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i^arts. From the pofterior extremity of its body, 
two lars'e hairs or brin-les are extended, that are 
four or five times the len th of rite infeft. It 
bears two wings that aie fixed to the upper part 
of the tliorax, which fall, like the wings of com- 
mon flies, when it walks or refls. Thefe wings, 
which are of an oblong form, are fuddenly di- 
minilbed in breadth at the point where they are 
connedfed to the body- "i'hey are ftrengthened 
by two long mufcles, one of which extends itfelf 
on theoutfide all around the wing; and the other, 
which is internal and parallel to the former, feems 
interrupted towards the fummit of the w'ings. 
The male is of a bright red ; the female of a 
deeper cQlour. 

The ftirub on which both live, called the Nopal 
or Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about 
five feet high. Its leaves are thick and oval; its 
flowers large, and its fruit is of the fliape of a fig. 
It is filled with a red juice, to which the cochineal 
jprobably owes its colour. 

The Indian fig is commonly propagated from 
one or tw'o of its leaves put in a hole, and covered 
with earth. The cultivation of it confifts only in 
extirpating the w'eeds that furround it. It rauH 
often be renewed, becaufe, the younger it is, the 
better and more confiderable is its prodjuce. It 
is found in various countries of Mexico, at Tlaf* 
cala, Chalula, Chiapa, ai d New Galicia; but it 
not Common. Thefe people never plant it; 
aad the cochineal, which is fuch as rode nature of 
itfelf produces, is called wild, and is of little or 

c 3 fio 
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o OK no value. The Indians alone of Guaxaca devote 
, themfelves wholly to this fpccics of induftry. 
They are never difcouraged, either by the continual 
attention it requires, or by the too common mif- 
fortunes to which it exppfes them. Their intelli- 
gence, uftivity, and eafy circumftances,- enable 
them to fupport a bad harveft, and wait for a 
good one. In general, thefe crops are more re- 
gular in a dry foil, in which the nopal flourifties, 
and under a temperate fky, where the cochineal 
is expofcd to fetver accidents, than in thofe parts 
of the province where the cold and heat are more 
fenfibly felt. 

As foon as the favourable feafon arrives, the 
Mexicans, if I may ufe the expreffion, fow the 
cochineals on the plant that is proper for them by 
tartening to it little nefts of mofs, that contain 
each twelve or fifteen infeffs. Three or four days 
after, they lay their little ones, which fpread them- 
feives with afionilhing celerity over all the 
branches. They foon lofe this aftivity, and are 
feen to fallen themfelves to the moll nutritive and 
bcll-expofed part of the leaf, from W'hence they 
^0 not llir till they arc grown to their full fize, 
They do not gnaw the leaf ; they only punflure 
;t, and extradi the juice with a fmall trunk, with 
which nature has provided them for this purpofe. 

Three ciops of cochineal are made every year, 
W'hich are fq many new generations of this infedl. 
The lall produces only an indifferent cochineal, 
becanfc it is niixed with detached parcels of the 
leaves, wlfch h ive been feraped in order to take 
away the i.cw-born infefts, which otherwife it 

vivould 
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'would be hardly poiEble to gather ; and becaufe ® bo % 
the young cochineals arc then mixed with the old ; » , y 
a circumftance which confiderably diminifhes their 
value. Before the rainy feafon comes on, the 
branches of the nopal are cut, in order to fave the 
little infe£ls which are on them. Thefe are laid 
up in the houfes, where the leaves maintain their 
freihnefs, as the leaves of all mucilaginous plants. 

Here the cochineals thrive during the bad feafon. 

As foot! as that is palled, they are placed on the 
trees, where the vivifying freihnefs of the air fooa 
makes them propagate. 

As foon as the cochineals are gathered, they are 
plunged in hot water to kill them. There are 
different ways of drying them. The beft is, to 
expofe them to the fun for feveral days, by which 
means they ac4uire a red brown colour, which 
the Spaniards call renegrida. The fecond method 
is to put them in an oven, where they alTume a 
greyifh colour (freaked with veins of purple, which 
has given them the name of jafpeaia. But the 
mofl imperfedt, w'hich is what the Indians moll 
generally pradlife, confifls in putting them 00 
plates along with their cakes of maize; in which 
procefs they are frequently burnt, and are there* 
fore called negra. 

Though the cochineal is clafled in the animal 
kingdom, the fpecies of all others the moft likely 
to corrupt, yet it never fpoils. Without any other 
care than merely that of keeping it in a box, it 
has been preferved in all its virtue for ages. The 
high price it always bears fhould have excited the 
emulation of thofe nations which cultivate the 
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American illands, and of other people who in^ 
habit regions whofe temperature would be pro- 
pitious to this infeft, and to the plant on which it 
feeds. New Spain, however, has the foie pof- 
feffion of this rich produSion. Independent of 
what it furnilhes Afia with, it fends every year to 
Europe about two thoufand five hundred bags or 
facks, which are fold at Cadiz, one with another, 
for * 3300 livres. This is a very confiderable 
produce, which hardly ct fts the Spaniards any 
trouble. It lliould feem as if nature had freely 
bellowed upon them what they fell at 3 high 
price to other nations. She has been peculiarly 
bountiful to them, by granting them at the fame 
time the produfiions which yield the mod riches, 
and gold and filver, by which all produftions are 
purchafed. 

Such is the dominion which thefe Ihining and 
fatal metals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy' and execration which 
the plundevers of America jullly deferved. . The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potofi, no longer 
make us (hiidder ; and yet we are men ! Even at 
this day, v'vhen the fpirit of jullice and the fenti- 
ments of humanity are inculcated in all our writ- 
ings, and are become the invariable rule of our 
judgments ; a navigator, wlio (hoiild come into 
our [torts with a vefl'ei laden with riches avowedly 
obtained by methods equally barbarous, would 
land amiull the general acclamations of the multi- 


tude. Where is then that wifdom, which is fo 
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much the boaft of the prefent age ? What is then ® ® 

that gold, which removes from us the idea of vice, »- 

and prevents us from feeling that fenfc of horror 
which the ftcdding of blood naturally impreffes 
us with j* There are undoubtedly fome advantages 
annexed to a medium of exchange between na- 
tions, to an external reprefentation of all forts 
of value, to a common eftimate of all labours. 

But would not greater advantages have arifen, if 
nations had continued in a ftate of tranquillity, 
detached from each other, ignorant, and hofpi- 
table, than thus to have become corrupted with 
the mofl; ferocious of all paffions ? 

The origin of metals has not always been well 
underftood. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 
greater reafon, that they are formed fucceflively. 

In faft, it is impoffible to doubt, that nature is 
continually in aflion, and that flie exerts herfelf 
■with as much power in the bowels of the earth, 
as in the regions of the fky. 

Every metal, according to the chemifts, has 
for its principle an earth which conftitutes and is 
peculiar to it. It prefents itfelf tons, fometimes 
in the form that charadterizes it, and fometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a de- 
gree of habit and ikill to recognize it. In the 
firft cafe it is called native, in the fecond minera- 
lized ore. 

Metals, whether native or mineralized, are 
fometimes fcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined. But this is'nbt 
the place of their origin. They have been con- 
veyed 
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veyed thither by great vulcanos, floods, and earth- 
quakes, which arc ccmtinually fubvcrting our 
miferabie planet. They are commonly found, 
fometimes in regular veins, and fometimes in de- 
tached mafles, within the rocks and mountuns 
where they were formed. 

According to the conjeftures of hatbralifts, 
from thefe large caverns which are perpetually 
heated, there arife continual exhalations. Thefe 
fulphureous and faline liquors aft on the metallic 
particles, attenuate, and divide them ; and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the earth. 
They unite again ; and then, becoming too heavy 
to fupport theinfelves in the air, they fall, and 
are heaped up one upon another. If, in their 
feveral motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals; which they do 
not if they happen to be combined with foreign 
fubftances. 

Nature, which feems to have intended to con- 
ceal thefe metals, has not been able to fecrete 
them from the avidity of man. From repeated 
obfervations, we are led to difeover the places 
where there are mines. They are ufually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and foon fade ; where trees are fmall and crooked ; 
where the moifture of dews, rains, and even fnows, 
is foon dried up ; where fulphureous and mineral 
exhalations arife ; where the waters are impreg- 
nated with vitriolic falls ; and where the fands 
contain metallic particles. Though each of thefe 
marks, fcparately confidered, be ambiguous, k 

feldom 
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feldom happens, when all of them arc united, but ® * 

that the earth contains fome mine, 

But what are the terms on which we extraft 
this treafure or this poifon from thofe caverns 
where nature had concealed it ? VVe muft pietce 
rocks to an imraenfe depth; we muft dig fubcer- 
raneous channels, to carry off the waters which 
flow in and menace us on every fide ; we muft 
convey into iiiimenfe galleries the wood of whole 
forefts cut into props ; we muft fupport the vaults 
of thefe g'dl ;aies againft the enormous weight of 
the earth wldch perpetually tends to fill them up, 
and to bury in their ruins thofe avaricious and 
prefumptiious men who conftrufted them; we 
muft dig canals and aquedufls; we muft invent 
hydraulic machines of aftonifliing and various 
powers, and all the fevcral kinds of furnaces; we 
muft hazard being fuffocated or con fumed by a 
vapour which takes fire from the glimmering flame 
of the lamps, without which the work could not 
be carried on ; and we muft at laft perilh by a 
confumptjon, which reduces human life to one half 
of its duration. If we confider how many ob- 
fervations, experiments, and trials, all thefe works 
imply, we fhall carry the origin of the World far 
beyond its known antiquity. To fliew us the gold, ; 
iron, copper, tin, and filver, ufed in the earlieft ' 
ages, is to amufe us with an idle ftory which can 
only impofe upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy isfiniflied, that 
of metallurgy begins. Its obje^ft is to feparate 
metals from each other, and to detach them from 
the extraneous bodies which invelope them. 


In 
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In order to feparate the gold from the ftones 
which contain it, it is fufEcient to break them in 
pieces and reduce them to powder. The matter 
thus pulverized is afterwards triturated with 
quickfilver, which combines iifelf to this precious 
metal, but without forming any union, either with 
the rock, or fand, or even the earthy which were 
inixed with it. By means of fire, the mercury ia 
afterwards diftilled, which, on feparating, leaves 
the gold at the bottom of the veffel in the ftate of 
p powder w^hich is purified in the coppel. Native 
fiver requires no other preparations* 

But when filver is combined with other fub- 
(lances* or with metals of a different nature, great 
knowledge and couftiiiimate experience are requi- 
f te to purify it. Every circumftance authorifes us 
tp think that this art is unknown in the new world. 
It is alfo generally acknowledged, that the miners 
of Germany or Sweden would find, in a mine that 
has already been worked, more wealth than the 
Spaniard had already extrafted out of it. They 
\yQuld enrich themfelves by mines, which, through 
want of flvill, have been rejefted as infufficient to 
defray the expences of working them. 

The art of the Mexicans, fiich as it was, was 
yet infinitely inferior to that of their opprelTors, 
They had confequently lefs filver than gold. Thefe 
^netals w»nere not employed by them as a medium 
qf exchange: they were only objefls of ornamentj^ 
ipr mere isuriofity, 

For foiHetime after their conquefl, the Spat 
ni^rds fpared themfelves the trouble, toi!> and 
pepecs, that ^re infeparabJe from the working of 

minest 
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Inines. They wrefted from the Mexicans all the 
metals which they hgtd amaffed from the foanda> 
tion of their empire. The temples, the palaces of 
the nobility, the houfes of private perfons, the 
nveanell hovels, were all fearched and pillaged. 
Though the abhorrence the Indians had f r their 
tyrants made them bury again in the ground great 
part of their treafyre, or throw ftill more into the 
great lake and the rivers, yet avarice found 
enough to fatisfy itfelf. This fource being exr 
haufted, it became n^c^ffary to attend tp the 
roinest 

These were at firft fearched-for in all parts, 
but efpecially on the fea-coafts. Experience having 
Ihewn that the mines neareft the ocean afforded 
lead; treafure, they were quitted with difguft. At 
prefent no mine is w,'orked that is not at a very 
great didance from the northern fea, where it 
would be expofed to the incurfions, and, perhaps, 
to the invafions of the Europeans. The mines 
that are found on the gulph of California appear 
to remain in perfeft fecurity, till thefe latitudes 
became better known and more frequented. The 
chief of them are in the provinces of Zacatecas, 
New Bifcay, and Mexico, fituated in the inland 
parts of the empire, where there are no navigable 
rivers, and where it is impoffible for an enemy 
to penetrate by land. Thefe mines may employ 
forty thoufand Indians, under the direftion of four 
thoufand Spaniards. 

The mines belong to the perfon who difeovers 
them. The only regulation he is fubjed to is to 
have famples approved by the government. As 
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® K much of the ground is granted to him as he 
choofes ; but he is obliged to give to the owner 
of the land a piaftre, or five livres five fous* per 
foot. The third of what he purchafes belongs to 
government; which, after having abfufdly at- 
tempted to get it worked on its own account, 
at length difpofcs of it to any one who will pur- 
chafe it, giving the miner the preference. All the 
mines that are abandoned become alfo the pro- 
perty of the crown. 

The government receives 420 livres f for every 
quintal of mercury that is ufed. In vain have in- 
telligent people reprefented that this exceffive tax 
necelTarily difcouraged induftry ; no attention has 
been paid to their remonftrances. All the effeft 
they have had is the obtaining of two years credit, 
for which, however, intereft is required. It is 
feldom that thofe who undertake to work mines 
are able to proceed without thefe indulgences. 
Thefe uncertain and hazardous enterprizes are 
fcarcely ever attempted, unlefs by men whofe af- 
fairs are embarrafled, or who are totally ruined. 

The point which difeourages men of prudence 
and good circumftanccs is the obligation of pay- 
ing to government a fifth of the filver, and a tenth 
of the gold, they have extrafted from the earth. 
The ftate had a long time objefted to this dif- 
ference of taxation ; but has been obliged to con- 
fent to it, becaufe the gold mines, being more pre- 
carious than thofe of filver, were totally aban- 
doned. Both will foon be unable to pay the tri- 

f 18 1. 7 s. 6d. 
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bate impofed on them. As gold and filver become ® 

more common in trade, their Value is diminilhed, s 

and they rcprefent a fmaller proportion of mer- 
chandife. This decrealing value of metals would 
have been attended with ftill greater confequences, 
if the expences of working the mines had not been 
gradually lelTened. This ceconomy is carried very 
near as far as it can go ; and whenever that hap- 
pens, the court of Madrid will be under a ne- 
ceffity of lowering the duties, unlefs it fubmits 
to have the befl; mines negledled, as the indif- 
ferent ones have been. Perhaps, the government 
will foon be obliged to content itfelf with two 
reals or twenty-fix fous * per mark, which it re- 
ceives for the duties of ftamping and coining. 

The mint of Mexico annually coins about 
65,000,000 livres f ; the fixth part nearly in gold, 
the reft in filver. About the half of this pafies 
into Europe, a fixth part into the Eaft Indies, 
a twelfth into the Spanifh iflands. The remainder 
is infenfibly conveyed into foreign colonies, or 
circulates through the Spanifh dominions ; where 
it ferves the purpofes of the inland trade, and 
the payment of the taxes, which are confi- 
derable. 

Every male Indian, from eighteen to fifty, 
pays a poll-tax of 1 1 livres 1 6 fons f, of which in Mexico, 
eight-ninths pafs into the coffers of government, 
and the reft is deftined to various ufes. The 
Meftees, who are deemed Indians for the two firft 
generations, and the free Mulattoes, are fubjeft 
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8 vj® to fame taxation. Negroeflaves are exempted 
laL.i.^y -> from this, as the government receives 280 livres * 
for each on their entrance into the colony. 

The Spaniards, who are not yet fo far de- 
graded as to have a perfonal tribute impofed upon 
them, are fubjeft to all the other taxes. The 
mofl; confiderablc of thefe is that of thirty-three 
per cent, on the value of all the merchandife 
that is fent from Europe, which retains twenty- 
five of this under divers denominations, and eight 
of it is paid upon the landing of the goods in 
America. Notwith Handing this ruinous tax, they 
are ftill fubje^l to the alcavala. 

The alcavala is a duty on every thing that is 
fold or exchanged, and is paid as often as the 
fale or exchange takes place. It was eftablifhed 
in the mother country in 1341, and it hath gra- 
dually advanced to ten per cent, on the value of 
merchandife fold in wholefale, and even to fourteen 
on all that is difpofed of in retail. Philip II. after 
the deftruftion of his fleet, fo well known under 
the pompous title of the Invincible, was deter- 
mined by his neceffities to introduce this taxation 
into Mexico, as well as the other colonies. Though 
it ought to have been only a temporary tax, yet 
it has continued ever fince. It is true, that it 
has not been augmented, and that it remains at 
two and a half per cent, as it was at firft fettled.. 
The cruciade has not had the fame liability. 

The cruciade is a bull which allows great in- 
dulgences, permits the ufe of eggs, butter, and; 
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cheefe, during lent. The government, to whom 
the court of . Rome gave up the benefits arifing 
from it, had divided the perfons who were wil- 
ling to avail thcmfelves of it into four claffes. 
This indulgence was paid, by thofe who lived 
by their induftry, at the rate of two livres fix 
fous *. Thofe, whofe capital amounted to 10,500 
livres f, paid five livres five fous f ; thofe, who 
were worth more than 58,600 livres §, paid ten 
livres ten fous || ; the viceroy, and perfons in the high 
offices of ftate, paid fifty-two livres ten fous 
It was left to every man’s confcience, who was 
apprized that nothing would be gained by not 
proportioning his contribution to his fortune. 
Mexico alone then paid about 2,600,000 livres ff. 
It is probable that this fuperftition has fince de- 
clined, as the bull was fixed in 1556 by the mi- 
niftry at forty fous for perfons of every rank. 
Government obliges no one to apply for the in- 
dulgence ; but the priefts would refufe the com- 
forts of religion to thofe who Ihould not have 
purchafed it ; and perhaps there is not in all 
Spanilh America a man fufficiently enlightened, or 
bold enough, to oppofe this tyranny. 

One fpecies of oppreffion, not fo patiently fub- 
mitted to, is the duty lately impofed on fait and 
tobacco. The people, who fuffered their former 
injuries without murmuring, have been highly 
incenfed at thefe innovations. One of them ap- 
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K pcared fo repugnant to their natural rights, and 
the other was fo contrary to one of their moft 
favourite inclinations, that, though long trained 
to fubmiHion, they at length revolted. The atro- 
cious conduct of the farmers of the revenues 
greatly added to the difeontent. It has Ihewn 
itfelf from one end of the empire to the other, 
and has at lall even reached Europe. Some 
means have been ufed to palliate this evil ; but 
the minds of the people are ftill in a degree of 
ferment that the mother country will not eafily 
appeafe without fome facrifice. One of the moft 
agreeable to its colonies would be that of ftamped 
paper. 

Independent of the regular tributes which 
Spain exafts of her colonies, Ihe raifes in times 
of diftrefs, under the denomination of loan, con- 
fiderable fums, of which flie hath never paid 
either the intereft or the capital. This oppref- 
fion, which began in the reign of Philip II. hath 
been continued to our time. It was more fre- 
quently repeated under Philip V. than in the 
courfe of the other reigns, which contributed 
not a little to render the French name odious in 
thefe countries. The tax, which was levied on 
all who poflclTed any fortune, was more fevere 
at Mexico than any where elfe ; becaufe the Eu- 
ropeans, Creoles, Meftees, Mulattoes, and efpe- 
cially the Indians, were there in more affluent 
circumftances. The public profperity has been 
greatly diminiflied in this country by thefe revenue 
laws, and is every day ftill mpfc impaired by the 
rapacioufnefs of the clergy. 

5 The 
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The clergy rigoroufly collefl: the tenth of every B 
produce. The funftions of their profeflion are 
paid them at an extravagant price. Their lands 
are immenle, and every day they acquire a greater 
extent of territory. They are thought to be in 
polTeffion of the fourth of the revenues of the 
empire. The bifliop of Angelos alone has an in* 
come of 1,260,000 livres *. By this wealth the 
number of ecclefiaftics has increafed to fuch a 
d^ee, that they now conftitute the fifth part of 
the white people. Some of them were born in 
the colony } but the greateft part are adventurers 
come from Europe, in order to withdraw them- 
felves from the authority of their fuperiors, or to 
make their fortune expeditioufly. 

The revenue of the crown is not what it ought 
to be. The duties fixed on importations from 
Cadiz and on the ores, the quickfilver, the poll- 
tax, the impofts, the royal domain, are fuch great 
objefts, that we cannot avoid being greatly fur- 
prized, when we fee that the fovercign annually 
draws from Mexico, though the beft-condudled 
of his polTeflions, no more than about 6,300,000 
livres f. The reft, that is to fay, almoft the whole, 
is abforbed by the civil and military government 
of the country, which are both in the utmoft dif- 
order. 

Thb finances are a prey to the vaft number of 
agents that are ftationed every where ; to corre- 
gidors who have the adminiftration of provinces ; 
to the commandants of towns ; to three fuperior 
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councils of juftice, known by the name of An* 
diences ; to men invefted with full power, or to 
inferiors, who gain the confidence of perfons in 
office. A part of thefe plunders comes to Europe ; 
the remainder ferves to maintain the pride^ luxury, 
indolence, and profligacy, of a few Mexican towns, 
but chiefly of the capital. 

The Mexicans, who for a time might hare been 
at a lofs to determine whether the Spaniards were 
a band of plunderers or a conquering people, faw 
their capital almofl: totally deftroyed by thofe 
cruel wars in which it was engaged. Cortez foon 
rebuilt it ; and it has fince been extended and 
embelliflied. 

Its flreets are broad, ftrait, and interfefl each 
other at right angles. The houfes are roomy 
enough, but have neither convenience nor orna- 
ment. None of the public edifices, that are ffiewn 
with the greateft oftentation to travellers, recall to 
the remembrance the finer days of architecture, nor 
even the better remains of the Gothic times. The 
principal fquares have a fountain in the center, 
and are pretty regular : but this is all their merit. 
There is a walk with a jet d’eau, where eight 
avenues meet, where the trees have a form and 
foliage not very agreeable to the eye. Superftition 
has amaffed treafures from all the quarters of the 
globe in numberlefs churches, though there is 
not one that raifes the foul to any fublime ideas, 
or that can fill the heart with pleafing fentiments. 

The air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing is worn there all the year. The leaft 

precautions 
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precautions are fufficient to prevent any incon- 
veniences from the heat. Charles V. a/ked a 
Spaniard, on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between fummer and win- 
ter : JuJl as long, replied he, with great truth and 
wit, as it takes to pafe out of funjhine into the 
Psade. 

The city is built in the center of a great lake ; a 
very narrow flip of land divides it into two parts. 
That part of the lake whofe water is foft, calm, 
and full of fifli, falls into the other which is fait, 
generally agitated, and without filh. The circum- 
ference of this whole lake, which is unequal in its 
extent, is about thirty leagues. 

There is no generally received opinion with 
regard to the origin of thefe waters. According 
to the moft common and probable one, they ilTuc 
from a large and lofty mountain fituated to the 
fouth-weft of Mexico, and the fait water runs 
through a traft impregnated with minerals, which 
communicate to it that quality. 

Before the conqueft, Mexico, and many other 
towns fituated on the border of the lake, were \ 
expofed to inundations, which rendered them i 
dangerous to live in. Dikes, conftrufted with in« ; 
credible expence and labour, were not always fuf- 
ficient to divert the torrents which poured down ^ 
from the mountains. The Spaniards have been , 
fubjeil to the fame calamities. Moft of their : 
buildings, though conftrufted with care, and fup- 
ported on piles, after a few years, fink four, five, : 
or fix feet in a foil that is not firm enough to fup-» ! 
port them, 
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K These inconveniences fuggcfted the idea of a 
contrivance for draining off the wafers. Accounts, 
that were prodigioufly exaggerated, affgre us that 
in 1604 four hundred feventy-one thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-four Indians were employed in 
digging a canal for this purpofe. In order to 
raife a fund fufficient to anfwer the expences, one 
hundredth part of the value of houfes, lands, and 
merchandife, was exa£led ; a tax hitherto unknown 
in America. Ignorance, difcouragemcnts, and par- 
ticular interefts, made this noble and wife underr 
taking raifcarry. 

The viceroy Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought that 
it would be of advantage, and even abfolutely 
neceffary, to build Mexico oh another fpot. Ava- 
rice, incapable of making any facrifice ; pleafure, 
ever afraid of interrupting its enjoyments ; idlenefs, 
which dreads trouble ; all the palfions united 
themfelves to thwart an idea, which in itfelf was 
liable to fome objcftions. 

The new efforts that have fince been made, 
to render living in this country as fafe as it is 
agreeable, have not proved altogether fuccefsful : 
whether this may be owing to their not having 
been properly exerted, or that nature has thrown 
infurmountable obftacles in the vvay, Mexico re- 
mains Hill expofed to the fury of the waters ; 
and the dread of inundations has greatly dimi- 
nifhed its population. Moll hiftorians affure us, 
that it formerly contained more than two hun- 
dred thoufand fouls ; at prefent it has not above 
fifty thoufand. This number is compofed of Spa- 
niards, Mellces, Indians, Negroes, Mulattocs, of 

fuch 
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fuch a diverfity of heterogeneous races from the ® ^ 

white to the black, that among an hundred faces 
one fliall hardly find two of the fame colour. 

Before this emigration, riches had increafed 
in Mexico to an incredible degree. ETery thing 
which in other countries is made of iron and 
copper, was here made of filver or gold. Thefe 
brilliant metals, as well as pearls and precious 
ftones, were employed to adorn their horfes and 
fervants, were ufed for the rnoft common utenills, 
and for the meaneft purpofes. The manners of 
the country, which are always conformable to the 
luxury that prevails, correlponded with this ftile 
of romantic magnificence. The women, in their 
palaces, were waited upon by thoufands of flaves, 
and never appeared in public without a retinue 
which amongfl us is referved for the majefty of a 
throne. To thefe extravagancies the men added 
profufions ftill greater for negro women whom 
they publickly raifed to the rank of their mif- 
trelTes. This luxury, which was fo enormous ia 
the ordinary courfe of life, exceeded all bounds 
upon occafion of the flighteft feftival. General 
pride then exerted irfelf, and each man lavilhed 
millions as an excufe for his own. The crimes, 
necelTary to fupport this extravagance, were pre- 
vioufly atoned for ; as fuperftition had pronounced 
every man holy and juft who Ihould contribute 
liberally to the churches. 

The riches, and the pomp naturally attendant 
upon them, muft neceffarily have diminilhed at 
Mexico, in proportion as thofe who poflelTed 
them removed to Angelos and other towns. The 
E f 4 advantages. 
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B <^p K advantages, however, which this capital enjoys of 
i t being the center of the empire, the feat of govern- 

ment, the place where the coin is ftruck, the re- 
fidence of the greateft proprietors of land and of 
the moll; opulent merchants, have always occafioned 
the principal affairs of the kingdom to be tranf- 
afted here. 


Connec- 
tions of 
Mexico 
with the 
refi'of 
-America, 
with the 
EaftIncli'S, 
and with 
Europe. 


The trade which Mexico carries on with the 
other parts of America is much confined. By the 
north fea it receives from Maracaybo and Caracos 
cocoa greatly fuperior to its own, and negroes by 
the way of the Havannah and Carthagena ; it gives 
in exchange meal and filver. 

Its connexions with the South Sea are of greater 
utility to it, without being much more confiderable. 
Originally Peru was allowed to fend annually to 
New Spain two veffels, whofe united cargoes were 
not to exceed one million ten thoufand livres 
This .trade was fome time afterwards reduced 
to half. It was totally fuppreffed in 1636, on 
pretence that it prejudiced the trade of the 
mother country by the quantity of Eafl: India 
goods it imported. The merchants of Lima com- 
plained a long time, but ineffeXually, of a baf- 
barous law, that deprived them of the double ad- 
vantage of felling the fuperfluities of their com- 
modities, and of receiving thofe they wanted. 
The communication between' the two colonies 
Was at length reftored, but with reftriXions which 
prove that the government had not tieett aXuated 
by wife and political motives, but had only 
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yielded to importunity. Since this period, fome ^ R 
■veffels, difpatched from Callao and Guayaquilj ■ ^ ' t- 

carry cocoa, wines, and brandies, to Acapulco 
and Sonfonnate on the coaft of Guatimala, and 
bring back pitch, tar, arnotto, indigo, cochi- 
neal, iron, the haberdafliery wares of Ange- 
los, and as many contraband goods as polEble 
from the Philippine iflands, fo celebrated in Eu» 
rope on account of the connexions which they 
have with Mexico, The importance of this cora^- 
munication feems to require that we ihould trace 
its origin. 

When the court of Madrid, whofe ambitioft 
increafed with their profperity, had formed the 
plan of a great eftablifhment in Afia, their at* 
tendon was ferioufly engaged in confidering of 
expedients to infure its fucceffes. This projedfc 
Was necclTarily attended with great difficulties. 

The riches of America fo powerfully attraXed 
the Spaniards, who confented to a voluntary exile, 
that it did not appear polfible to engage thetft 
to fettle at the Philippines, unlefs it was agreed 
to give them a fhare in the treafures of thofe 
iflands. This facrifice was refolved upon. The 
rifing colony was authorifed to fend every yeaf 
into America India goods, in exchange for metals. 

This unreftrained freedom Was attended With 
fuch important confequences, that the jealoufy 
of the mother-country was excited. Tranquil- 
lity was in fome meafure reftored, by reftrain- 
ing to 3,150,000 livres * the trade allowed to 
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* ^ carried on in future. This fum was divided 

t:- ^ ' < into twelve thoufand equal Ihares. Every head 

of a family was to have one, and perfons in 
oiHce a number proportioned to their rank. Re- 
ligious communities were included in this ar- 
rangement, according to the extent of their cre- 
dit, and the opinion that was entertained of 
their utility. Five hundred of thefe lhares were 
allowed to the Jefuits, whofe employments and 
enterprizes feemed to require greater encourage- 
ment. 

The veffels which departed at lirft from the 
ifland of Cebu, and afterwards from the ifland 
of Luconia, originally took the route of Peru. 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. Trade- 
winds were difeovered, which opened a much 
Ihorter paflage to Mexico ; and this branch of 
commerce was tranfafted on its coaft, where it 
was fettled. 

Every year, in the middle of July, a galleon 
is fent out from the port of Manilla, which is 
commonly from eighteen hundred to two thou- 
fand tons burden. After getting clear of a mul- 
titude of iflands and rocks which delay its courfe, 
it fteers eaft-north-eaft, in order to meet with 
the weft winds in thirty degrees latitude, which 
carry it on in a ftraight courfe to the place of 
its deftination. This veflel, which is very heavy 
laden, is fix months on her paffage, becaufe the 
failors who are on board, from their extreme timi- 
dity, never carry the main-fail in the night-time, 
and often lower all their fails without the leaft 
occafion. At laft the Ihip arriVfcs jat Mexico. 

Tag 
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The coafts of this great empire are not like 
thofe of Peru, where the vicinity and heights of 
the Cordeleras afford a perpetual fpring, and caufe 
regular and mild winds to blow. As foon as the 
Ihip has paffed the latitude of Panama, the free 
communication of the atmofphere, from eaft to 
weft, not being any longer interrupted by this 
prodigious chain of mountains, the climate be^ 
comes different. In faft, navigation in thefe lati» 
tudes is fafe and eafy from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the beginning of May ; but, during the 
reft of the year, the violent fijualls of the wefter- 
Jy wind, the dreadful ftorms, the excefEve rains, 
the fuffocating heats, the total calms ; all thefe 
obftacles, which are either combined, or fucceed 
each other, render the fea troublefome, and even 
dangerous. Throughout this whole extent o£ 
coaft, which comprehends more than fix hun- 
dred leagues, there is not a fingle bark to be 
feen, nor even the leaft canoe, either for trade 
or filhing. Even the ports, which are fcattered 
up and down here, are open, defencelefs, and ex- 
pofed to the infults of any pirate who may be in- 
clined to attack them. The port of Acapulco, 
where the galleons arrive, is the only one that has 
attrafted the attention of government. 

Ships arrive there by two inlets, feparated from 
each other by a fmall iftand : the entrance into 
them in the day is by means o( a fea-brceze, and 
the failing out in the night-time is effeifted by a 
land-breeze. It is defended only by a b^ fort, 
forty-two pieces of cannon, and a garrifon of flxty 
men. It is equally extcnfive, fafe, and commo- 
dious^ 
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BOOK dious. The bafon which forms this harbour is 

. ‘ . furrounded by lofty mountains, which are fo dry 

that they are even deftitute of water. The air 
here is burning, heavy, and unwholefome, to 
which no perfons can habituate themfelves, ex- 
cept certain negroes that are born under a limilar 
climate, or fome mulattoes. The number of in- 
habitants in this feeble and miferable colony is 
confiderably increafed upon the arrival of the gal- 
leons •, traders reforting here from all the provinces 
of Mexico, who come to exchange European toys, 
their own cochineal, and about ten millions * of 
filver, for fpices, muflins, printed linens, filks, 
perfumes, and the gold works of Afia. After 
flaying here about three months, the veflel re- 
fumes its courfe to the Philippine iflands before 
the firft of April, with one or two companies of 
infantry, that are appointed to recruit the garrifon 
of Manilla. Part of the riches with which it is 
laden remains in the colony ; the reft is diftributed 
among the nations which had contributed to form 
its cargo. 

The long paflage, which the galleons have to 
make, has occafioned the neceffity of looking out 
for places where they might take in refrelhments. 
The firft that has been met with of this kind is 
on the route from Acapulco to the Philippines, in 
thofe iflands known at firft by the name of the 
Ladrones, and fince by that of Marianne iflands. 
They were difcovered by Magellan in 1521. They 
were at firft neglefted; the galleons afterwards 
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tjfed to put in there for refrelhment; but there ® 
was no regular fettlemeot made in them till the ■ r- 
year 1678. 

These iflands are Ctuated at the extremity of 
the South Sea, near four hundred leagues to the 
eaft of the Philippines. Notwithftanding their 
pofition in the torrid zone, the climate is moderate* 
ly temperate. The air is pure, the Iky ferene, and 
the foil fruitful. Before their intercourfe with the 
Europeans, the inhabitants, who were always 
naked, lived only on fruits, roots, and fifh. As 
filhing was their ufual and foie occupation, they 
had conftrufted canoes, more perfedl: than any that 
have ever been found in the reft of the world. 

The people, who are very numerous, and are 
diffufed in twelve iflands, that are the only in- 
habited ones in this archipelago, have gradually 
diminiChed fince the invafion of the Spaniards, 
either by contagious diforders, or by the bad ufage 
which they have experienced. The remainder, to 
the number of two thoufand feven hundred per- 
fons, have colle£led themfelves in the center of the 
ifland of Guam, which may have from twenty-five 
to thirty leagues of circumference. It is garrifoned 
by a hundred men, who are appointed to defend 
two fmall forts that are fituated on two harbours, 
one of which receives a fmall velTel, which every 
two years arrives here from the Philippine iflands, 
and the other is deftined to furnilh refrelhments to 
the galleon. This laft fort is fo bad a one, that 
the veflel never ftays here more than two days, 
and in that Ihort time it is often expofed to very 
great dangers. It is very extraordinary, that Spain 

has 
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BOOK has not endeavoured to difcover a better harbour ; 

VT ' * 

or very fingular, that no one has been found in 
fuch a multitude of iflands. California prefeuts 
an afylum more fecure to the galleons that fail 
from the Philippine iflands to Acapulco. 

California is properly a long neck of land, 
which proceeds from the northern coafts of Ame- 
rica, and runs along between eafl and fouth as 
far as the torrid zone : it is walhed on each fide 
by the pacific ocean. The part that is known of 
this peninfula is three hundred leagues long, and 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

It is impoffible that, throughout fuch an extent 
of country, the nature of the foil and the tem- 
perature of the air Ihould be every where the 
fame. It may be faid, however, that, in general, 
the climate here is dry and exceflively hot ; the 
ground bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and con- 
fequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
breeding cattle. Amidft the fmall number of 
trees that are found here, the moll ufefhl is the 
pitahaya, the produce of which conftitutes the 
principal food of the Californians. Its branches, 
which are fluted and perpendicular, have no'leaves, 
and it is from the Items that the fruit grows. If 
is prickly like the Indian chefnut ; but its pulp rei 
fembles that of the fig, with this advantage, that 
it is much fweeter and more delicate. 

ThS fea, which is richer than the land, fwarms 
with ffloft excellent fifli of every kind. But the 
circuffiftance which renders the gulph of California 
of more importance is the pearls, which, in the 

filhingf^ 
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fifliing-feafon, attraft the inhabitants of all the 
provinces of New Spain. 

The Californians are well-made, and very ftrong. 
They are extremely pufillanimous, inconftant, in- 
dolent, ftupid, and even iofenfible. They are 
more I’warthy than the Mexicans. This difference 
of colour proves that the civilifed life of fociety 
fubverts or totally changes the order and laws of 
nature, fince we find under the temperate zone a 
favage people that are blacker than the civilized 
nations of the torrid zone. 

Before the Europeans had penetrated into Ca- 
lifornia, the natives had no form of religion ; and 
that of their government was fuch as might be ex- 
pelled from their ignorance. Each nation was an 
affemblage of feveral cottages, more or lefs nu^ 
merous, that were all mutually confederated by 
alliances, but without any chief. They were 
ftrangers even to filial obedience. No kind of 
drefs was in ufe among the men ; but the women 
covered thofe parts which nature intended ftiould 
be concealed with extreme care. 

Whether thefe particulars were known or not, 
certain it is that Mexico was no fooner reduced, 
and tranquillity eftablilhed, than the plan was 
laid for the conqueft of California. Cortez landed, 
there in 1526. He had not even time to take a 
furvey of it, becaufe he was obliged to return to 
his government, where the report of his death had 
difpofed the people to a general infurroflion. 
The feveral attempts that have fince been made, 
to form an effablilhment there, have all been un- 
fuccefsful., The endeavours of the court were 

not 
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R not more fortunate than thofe of individuals. If 
we pay the leaft attention to the fpirit that di- 
refted thefe enterprifes, we (hall find that want of 
humanity, courage, and perfeverance, was the 
caufe of thefe misfortunes. There was not a 
fingle expedition that was not ill-concerted or im- 
prudently conduced. 

Spain, difpirited with her Ioffes and expences, 
had entirely given up the conquefl; of California, 
when the Jefuits in 1697 folicitcd permiffion to 
undertake it. As foon as they had obtained the 
confent of government, they began to execute a 
plan of legiflation, which they had formed from 
accurate ideas of the nature of the foil, the cha- 
radter of the inhabitants, and the influence of the 
climate. Their proceedings were not direfled by 
fanaticifm. They arrived among the favages whom 
they intended to civilize with curiofities that might 
amufe them; corn for their food, and apparel 
which could not but pleafe them. The hatred 
thefe people bore to the Spaniih name could not 
fupport itfelf againft thefe demonftrations of be- 
nevolence. They teftified their acknowledgments 
as much as their want of fenfibility and their 
inconftancy would- permit them. Thefe faults 
were partly overcome by the religious inftitu- 
tors, who purfued their projeft w'ith a degree 
of warmth and refolution peculiar to their fociety. 
They made themfelves carpenters, mafons, weavers, 
and husbandmen ; and by thefe means, fucceeded 
in imparting knowledge^ and in fome meafure a 
tafte for the. moft ufeful arts, to this favage people, 
who have been all fucceffively formed into one 

body. 
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Jjody. In 1 745, they compofed forty-three yil- ® ^ 

lages, that were feparated from each other by the 
barrennefs of the h)il and the want of water. This 
republic will augment, in proportion as the fuc- 
ceflbrs of thofe who formed it lhall pro&cute their 
labours towards the north, where, according to a 
plan that was judicioufly concerted, a communi* 
cation was to be cftabliflied between the miflion- 
arles of the peninfula, and thofe of the continent. 

They are only divided by the river Colorado. 

The inhabitants of thefe fmall villages fubfift 
principally on corn and pulfe, which they cultivate, 
and on the fruits and domeftic animals of Europe, 
the breeding of which is an objedt of continual 
attention. The Indians have each their field, and 
the property or what they reap ; but fuch is theif 
want of forefight, that they would fquander in a 
day what they had gathered, if the miffionary did 
not take upon himfelf to diftribute it to them 'Hf 
they ftand in need of it. They already manufac* 
ture fome coarfe fluffs. The neceflarics they are 
in want of are purchafed with pearls, which they 
fiffi in the.gulphj.and with wine nearly refembling 
that of Madeira, which they fell to New Spain and 
to the galleons ; and the ufe of which, experience 
hath fbewn, it is neceflary to prohibit among 
them. 

A FEW laws, that are very Cmple, are fufficient 
to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to in force 
the obfervance of them, the miffionary chufes the 
moft intelligent perfbn of the village ; who is im- 
powered to whip and imprifon, the only punifb* 
ojcnts of which they have any knowledge. 

Voi. il. G g Ik 
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In all California there are only two parrifons, 
each confifting of thiriy men, and a foldier with 
every milEonary. Thefe iroops were chi 'fen by the 
legillators, and are under their orders, though they 
are paid by the government. The court of M 'dnd 
faw no inconvenience in leaving thefe trifling forces 
in the hands of thofe who had acquired their con- 
fidence ; and it has been demonftrared to them, 
that nothing but this expedient could have pre- 
vented the oppreffion of their new fubje^ls. 

They will continue happy as long as no mines 
are difeovered in their territory. If there are any 
mines, as there is great reafon to prefume from the 
number there are on the other fide of the gulph, 
whenever they are found out, the edifice, that has 
been reared with fuch labour and underftanding, 
■iviil be at once fubverted. Thefe people, like 
many others, will difappear from the face of the 
earth. The gold, which the Spanilh government 
would draw from California, would deprive it of 
the advantages which its policy may now find in 
the labours of its miffionaries } who ftiould rather 
be encouraged to purfue their ufeful undertakings. 
They might, perhaps, enable the court of Madrid 
to build forts, which would allow them to behold 
with tranquillity the difeovery of that paflfage by 
the north weft to the Pacific ocean, which the 
Englifh have fo long been in fearch of. It has alfo 
been imagined, that thefe ramparts might prove 
a barrier againft the Ruffians, who, in 1741, ad- 
vanced within twelve degrees of Cape Mendocino^ 
the moft northern pan that has hitherto beea 

known 
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fcnown of California* But if it had been remarked ® ^ 

that this voyage could not be undertaken but from 
the feas of Kamtfchatka, it would have been evi- 
dent that none but weak armaments could be fitted 
out there, which could only lerve to gratify cu- 
riofity, and confequently could not occafion the 
lead: difqLuetude. 

An advantage more certain, and lefs remote, h 
the facility which California gives of reducing the 
provinces that extend from the other fide of the 
gulph to the river Colorado. Thefe rich countries 
are at fuch a diflance from Mexico, and fo difficult 
of accefs, tliat it appeared as dangerous to attempt 
the conqueft of them, as ufelefs to execute it. The 
liberty, the fafety of the fea of California, ought 
to encourage the undertaking, will furnifh the 
means of fucceeding in It, and fccure the advantages 
accruing from it, Philofophers themfelves will in- 
vite the court of Madrid to undertake tliefe expe- 
ditions, as foon as they fhall have feen them folemn- 
ly abjure thofe fanatical and deftrudlive principles 
upon which their policy has hitherto been founded. 

But till Spain fhall adopt thefe important views, 
California ferves for a port of refrefliment for Ihips 
that fail from the Philippine iflands to Mexico. 

Cape St. Lucas, fituated at the fouthern extremity 
of the peninfula, is the place where they touch. 

There they find a good harbour, refrefhments, 
and Cgnals which give them information of the 
appearance of any enemy in thefe latitudes, which 
are very dangerous, and where they have been the 
moft frequently attacked. It was in 1734 that the 
galleon jirrived there forthe firft time; where it 
G g z has 
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has ever fince been ordered, or compelled by ne- 
ceffity to (lop. 

The fyftem, adopted by all the flates of Europe, 
of holding colonies in the moft abfolute depen- 
dence on the mother country, has always made the 
connexions of Mexico with Alia fufpicious to 
feveral of the Spanifli politicians. The opinion 
which has prevailed, and is ftill maintained, that 
it is not poffible to prefcrve the Philippine illands, 
without this communication, has alone prevented 
its being broken. Nothing more has been done 
than to limit it, by hindering Peru from having 
any (hare in it. This vaft empire has by feverc 
and repeated laws been deprived of the advantage 
of drawing dircdlly from the eaft the merchan- 
dife it wanted, and even of the liberty of deriving 
it indireAly from New Spain. 

These reftraints were difapproved by the bold 
and fertile genius of Alberoni. Full of the moft 
extenfive views for the profperity and glory of 
that monarchy which he attempted to reftore, 
he purpofed to retain in it the treafures of the 
new world, to which it had hitherto ferved only 
as a mart. According to his plan, the eaft was 
to furnilh all the articles of drefs to the Spanilh 
colonies and to the mother country itfelf, which 
would have received them through the channel 
of its colonies. He expefled with reafon that 
thol’e powers, whofe interefts this arrangement 
would prejudice, and whofe trade it would ruin, 
.>ypould endeavour to obftruft it; but he made 
preparations for oppofmg their attacks in the 
European feas, and he had already given orders 

for 
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for putting the coafts and harbours of the South 

Sea in a condition not to fear the efforts of any c * . 

feeble fquadrons that might come upon them. 

Thlse views were defcclive in point of judge- 
ment. Alberoni, hurried away by the enthufiafra 
of his opinions, and by his hatred'* againft thofe 
nations which were delirous of oppoling his po- 
litical defigns, did not perceive, that the filks 
and linens, that would be imported into Spain by 
the way he propofed, would bear fuch an ex- 
ceffive price as would neccffarily put a ftop to 
the confumption of them. VVirh regard to the 
projeft of cloathing the people of North and South 
America from Afia, it appears to be a very fen- 
fible one. 

The colonifts would then be cloathed more 
agreeably, at a cheaper rate, and in a manner 
better adapted to the climate ; the wars of Eu- 
rope would not expofe them to the rifque of 
being in want of the moft common and necef^ 
fary articles of life ; they would become more 
wealthy, be better alTefted to their mother coun- 
try, and better enabled to defend themfelves 
againft any enemies that might attack them. 

Thefe enemies themfelves would prove lefs for- 
midable ; bccaufe they would gradually lofe the 
ftrengih which the furnifhing of Peru and Mexico 
with provifions procures them. In a word, Spain, 
by receiving on India goods the fiime duties as 
it receives on thofe with which it is furnilhed 
by its rivals, would lofe no part of its re- 
venues. It might even, upon emergences, obtain 
jfrom its colonies fuccours, whic at prefent they 
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O K have neither the difpoCtion nor the power of grant- 
■ ing. We fljall infill no longer on the commerce 
of Mexico with the Eaft Indies ; let us now fpeak 
of its connexions with Europe by the north fea, 
and begin with that which the productions of 
Guatimala form. 

The province of Guatimala, which is, one of 
the largeft of New Spain, was conquered in 1524 
and 1535 by Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cor- 
tez’s lieutenants. He built in it feveral towns, 
and in particular the capital, which bears the 
name of the province. It is fituated in a valley 
about three miles broad, and bounded by two 
mountains that are pretty lofty. Fr in the moun- 
tain tow'ards the fouth run feveral rivulets and 
fountains, w’hich delightiully refrefb the villages 
that are fituated on the declivity, and keep up 
a perpetual fucceflion of flowers and fruits. The 
afpeX of the mountain, that is to the north, is 
terrible. There is no verdure ever feen upon 
it; nothing but allies, and calcined flones. A 
kind of rumbling noife, W'hich the inhabitants 
aferibe to the boiling of metals that are in a flate 
of fufion within the caverns of the earth, is con- 
tinually heard, From thefe internal furnaces ilTue 
flames and torrents of fulphur, which fill the 
air with an horible infeXion. Guatimala, accord- 
ing to the exprelCon of the country, is fituated 
between paradil'e and hell. 

Its pofiiion, and its diftance from Mexico 
jnd Guadalajara, have occafioned it to be fixed 
jpon for the feat of an audience, which extends 
ts jurifdi^tipn over three hundred leagues to he 

fouth, 
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fouch, an hundred to the north, fixty to the eaft, 
and twelve to the weft, towards the South Sea. 
The advantages it derived from this dillin^ftion 
foon formed it into a couliderable colony, which 
took care to improve thofe gifts that nature 
had beftowed upon it. There is no country in 
this [)art of the new world where fhe hath 
laviftied her bk-ffings with greater profufion. The 
air Mere is very wtioienme, and the climate very 
tempeiate. Poult'-y and game are in the greateft 
plenty, and of an excellent flavour. No fpot on 
the earth produces better corn. The rivers, lakes, 
and fea, every where abound with excellent 
fiflt- The oxen are here multiplied to fuch a 
degree, that it is become necelTary to kill all that 
are grown wild on the mountains, left they 
fliould prejudice agricylture by their exceffive 
Eumbers. 

This fertility, however, is not the circum- 
ftance that renders Guatimala fo valuable to the 
mother country. Spain has properly no con- 
neifion with this colony but by means of the 
indigo ihe acquires from it ; which is far fuperior 
to any that the reft of America produces. In 
the cultivation of it fome negroes are employed, 
and a part of thofe Indians who ^have furvived 
the tyranny of their conquerors. The labours 
of thefe flaves annually fupply Europe alone 
with two thou fand five hundred furrons of indigo, 
which fell one with another at Cadiz for 1680 
Kvres *. This rich produce is conveyed upon 
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mules, with feme’ other articled of lefs cohfe- 
quefice, to the town of 9 t. Thomas, fituated fixty 
leagues from Guatimala, at the extremity of S 
very deep lake which lofes itfeif id the gulph of 
Honduras. Here thefe commodities always re- 
main till they are exchanged for others that are 
bfoLiglit from Europe in veffels of a moderate fize, 
which commonly arrive in the months of July and 
Aiiguft. On their return, their cargo is increafed 
by fome fkins, fome caffia, and fome farfapa- 
rilla, which are the only articles the province 
of Honduras furnifheS, though it be an hun- 
dred and fifty leagues long, and fixty or four- 
fcore broad. The reputation it had firfl ac- 
quired, from its golden mines, was but tranfitory : 
they fatik into total oblivion, after having proved 
the grave of nearly a million of Indians. The 
territory thefe Indians inhabited remains uncul- 
tivated and wafte; it is now the pooreft part of 
all America. Both the people and the lands were 
facrificed to the fearch after gold and the gold 
itfeif by no means anfwered the expeftations that 
were formed of it. 

Guatimala nearly furnilhes the whole of thofe 
6,000,000 livres *, which is the amount of its pro- 
duftions joined to thofe of Honduras. The lake 
on which thefe riches are all accumulated is en- 
tirely open, though it would have been very eafy 
to have fecured it from every attack; more efpe- 
cially as its entrance is rendered narrow by two 
high rocks, which projed on each fide within 
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cahnon*ftot of each other. It is probable that * o o it 
Spain •will not alter her condiift till ihc has fuf- » < 

fered for her negligence; which (he might eafilj 
be made to do. 

The veffels that Ihould undertake this expe- 
dition might anchor in perfeft fafety in the road. 

A thoufand or twelve hundred men, landing at 
St. Thomas, might pafs over the mountains for 
the fpace of fifteen leagues, where they would 
find commodious roads and fubfiftence. The reft 
of their way would be acrofs plains that are well 
peopled and plentiful. They would then arrive 
at Gu'atimala, in which there is not a Angle fol- 
dier, nor the leaft fortification. Its forty thoufand 
fouls, Indians, Negroes, Meftees, and Spaniards, 
who have never fcen an enemy, would be in- 
capable of making the leaft refill ance. In order 
to fave their lives, they would deliver up the 
immenfe riches that they have been accumulating 
for more than two centuries, which would amount 
at leaft to thirty millions The troops would 
reimbark with this booty, and, if they chofe it, 
with hoftages that would fecure their retreat. 

The trade of Campeachy would be expofed to 
the fame invafion, if it were of fufficient impor- 
tance to juftify the undertaking. 

Bet"ween the gulphs of Campeachy and Hon-' 
duras we find a large peninfula, called Jutacan. 

Though this peninfula has neither river nor brook, 
the water is every where fo near to the land, 
snd the fliells are in fuch great abundance, that 
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K it is manifeft this immenfe fpace was formerly 
part of the fea. When the Spaniards difcovered 
it, they found few inhabitants there, little agri- 
culture, and no metals; in confequence of which 
it was defpifed. They afterwards found that the 
trees which grew there were fit for dying ; and 
they therefore built the town of Campeach^ 
upon it, which became the mart of the valuable 
produftion that gave it its name. 

If this tree were not fo thick, it would not be 
unlike the white thorn. Its leaves are fmall, and 
of a pale-green colour. The inner part of the 
tree, which is at firfl: red, becomes black after 
it has been felled fome time. It is only this 
inner part that gives the black and the violet 
colour. 

Camp E ACHY has been indebted to the lingle 
traffick of this article for the advantage of being 
a very confiderable market. It received every 
year feveral veffels, whofe cargoes were diftri- 
buted in the inland countries, and which took 
in return wood and metals which this exchange 
drew thither. This profperity was continually 
increafing till the time that the Englifli fettled nt 
Jamaica. 

Amidst thevaft numbers of pirates which were 
Continually coming from this famous illand, feveral 
went to cruife in the bay of Campeachy, to in- 
tercept the velTels which failed there. Thefe 
plunderers were fo little acquainted with the value 
of the wood, which was the only produdtion of 
the country, that, when they found barks laden 

with 
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with it, they took away nothing but the iron . yj 
utenlils. One of them having carried off a large / w-v— » 
velTel, which had nothing elfe but the logwood 
onboard, brought it into the Thames, defigning 
only to equip it as a privateer; when, contrary 
to his expectation, he fold at a very high price 
the wood which he had thought to be of fo little 
value, that he had always burnt it during his 
voyage. After tliis difeovery, the pirates, who 
were not fuccefsful at fea, never failed to repair 
to the river of Champeron, where they took on 
board the piles of wood which were always found 
ranged on the Ihore. 

The peace of the Englifli with Spain having 
put a fto!) to the depre 'ations of thefe pirates, fe- 
veral of them employed themfelves in cutting In- 
dian wood. Cape Catoche furniihed them at firft 
with abundance. As foon as they perceived it di- 
minifli, they went to fettle between babafeo and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Trifle, and in 
Beef Ifland, which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and ,fixty. 

Their ardour, which at firft was extreme, foon 
gave way ; and the habit of idJenefs prevailed. 

As the greateft part of them were excellent 
markfmen, the chace became their predominant 
pafTion ; and their former inclination to plunder 
was re-kindled in them by this exercife. They foon 
began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
they appointed to wait on them ; and the men they 
fold at Jamaica, or other iflands. The Spaniards, 
roufed from ibeir lethargy by thefe enormitiesj 

furprlfed 
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BOOK furprifcd them in the midft of their debaucheries, 
. ' . and carried them o!T. Moll of them were even 

taken in their cottages : they were led prifoners to 
Mexico, where they ended their days in the mines. 

Those who efcaped took refuge in the gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by fome 
wandering freebooters of North America. In pro- 
cefs of time they increafed to fifteen hundred men. 
The ftate of independence and plenty in which 
they lived rendered the marfhy country they in- 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchments 
fecured them and their provifions ; and they con- 
fined themfelves to thofe employments, which 
their unhappy companions lamented that they had 
ever ncglefted. They only took care not to pene- 
trate into the interior part of the country, to cut 
wood, without being well armed. 

Their induftry W'as crowned with the greateft 
fuccefs. In reality, the tun of wood, which had 
been fold as high as nine hundred livres was 
gradually fallen to a very low prifce ; but this dif- 
advantage in the price was compenfated by the 
quantity that was fold. The cutters delivered up 
the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, 
ftrong liquors, linens, and deaths ; or to the Eng- 
li(h colonies of North America, which fupplied 
them with provifions. This commerce, which 
was always carried on by fmngglers, and which 
occafioned much clamour, became lawful in 1763. 
The liberty pf cutting logvyood was fecured to 
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Great Britain ; but (he was not permitted to raife 
forts, and was even obliged to deftroy thofe which 
had been built. I'he court of Madrid feldom 
hath made any conceflions with greater regret than 
this of eftablifliing in the center of its pofl'elEons 
an aftive, powerful, and ambitious nation. But 
there is an expedient to render even this concef- 
fion almoft ufelcfs. 

The province of Jucatan is divided from nortb- 
cafl: to fouth-weft, that is, throughout almoft its 
whole extent, by a chain of mountains. To the 
north of thefe mountains is the bay of Campea- 
chy, whofe dry and thirfty foil produces logwood 
of a fuperior quality, which is fold at all markets 
at near double the price of that which the Englifh 
cut at the fouthern bay of Honduras, where the 
rich and almoft marftiy foil produces only a baftard 
kind, and which yields much lefs dye. If, as the 
cxpreflions of the treaty, which admit of fome la- 
titude, lead us to apprehend. Great Britain hath 
acquired only the right of fettling in thofe places 
which its fubjedts had ufurped, Spain may put an 
end to her anxiety on this point, by encouraging 
the cutting of its own wood, which is more valua- 
ble, in fuch a manner as to furnifti all Europe with 
a fufficient quantity for their confumption. By 
this judicious policy, (he will ruin the Englilh co- 
lony, and without force get rid of a neighbour 
much more dangerous than Ihe imagines ; flie will 
then regain an important branch of trade, which 
for a long time hath been fo conCderably reduced, 
that Campeachy receives from the mother-counf 
try.no iporc than a fingle vejQTel every three or four 
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® o o K years. The wood, which cannot be brouc’ht away* 
‘ ■ b)'^ this fhip, is carried ofF by fmail vefTels ro Vera- 
Cruz, which is the true point of un.on between 
Mexico and Spain. 

Old Vera-Cruz ferved at firft for a mart. This 
town, founded by Cortez on the very fpot where 
he firft landed, is fituated on a river, which is dry 
one part of the year, but which in the rainy feafon 
is capable of receiving the largeft veflels. The 
danger to which the feamen were expofed, in a 
fituation where nothing defended them againft the 
violence of the winds fo common in thefe latitudes, 
induced them to feek for more fecure flielter; 
which they found eighteen miles lower down on 
the fame coaft. There they built New Vera-Cruz, 
at feventy-two leagues diftance from the capital of 
Mexico. 

New Vera-Cruz is fituated in a climate rendered 
difagreeable by a burning fun, and by exceffive 
heats, and unwholefome by continual rains. It is 
bounded on the north by dry fands, and on the 
weft by infeftious moraffes. Its ftreets are ftraight, 
but the houfes are built of wood. No nobility 
are to be met with here, and the merchailts always 
prefer living at Angelos. The fmall number of 
Spaniards, who are fixed either by avarice or by 
indigence in fo wretched and dangerous a place, 
live in a ftate of privacy and with a degree of 
parfimony that are unknown in all other coihmer- 
cial places. 

The fortifications of the town confift of a wall, 
eight towers erefted at different diftances, .and two 
baftions which command the fliore. Thefe works, 

weak 
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Weak in themfelves and ill-conftrudled, are in an 
extremely ruinous ftate ; fo that for the defence of 
the place they depend only on the fortrefs of St. 
Juan tie Ulloa, that is built on a rock fronting 
the town, and at the diftance of a mile from it. 

This harbour has the difadvantage of not being 
able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five veffels, 
which are not always flieltered from the northern 
winds. The entrance into it is by two channels 
only, which are fo narrow as to admit but one 
fhip. The fea in the neighbourhood is likewife 
extremely dangerous on account of feveral fmall 
iflands, which the Spaniards called Cayos, and a 
great number of rocks almoft even with the fur- 
face of the water, and fcarcely to be perceived. It 
was imagined that nothing but a complete know- 
ledge of the fituation, acquired by many years ex- 
perience, could have furmounted thefe obftacles ; 
but, notwithilanding this, they were overcome by 
certain defperate pirates, who furprifed the place 
in 1712; towers were then conftruded on the 
fliore, where vigilant fentinels are continually on 
guard for the common fafety. 

It is into this harbour, which is properly the 
only on* there is in the gulph, that the fleet ar- 
rives, whofe deftination is to furnilh Mexico with 
European merchandife. It is fitted out at Cadiz 
every two, three, or four years, as occafions and 
circumftances require. It ordinarily confifts of 
fifteen or twenty merchant Ihips ; and is efcorted 
by two men of war, or a greater number, if re- 
quifite. 
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Wines, brandks, and oils, conftitute the mod 
bulky part of the cargo. Gold and falvcr (luffs,- 
gold and filver lace, cloths, linen, lilks, laces, 
bats, jewels, diamonds, and fpices, compofe the 
richeft part. 

The fleet fets out from Europe in tbe month of 
July, but at the latcft in the beginning of Auguft, 
in order to avoid the dangers to which it would be 
expofed from the violence of the north wind in the 
open fea, efpeeially at the landing places, if k 
fhould fet fail in any other feafon. In itspalTage it 
takes in refrelhments at Porto Rico, and repairs 
to Vera Cruz, from whence-its cargo is conveyed 
t© Xalapa. In this town, which is fituated twelve 
leagues from the harbour on the back of a moun- 
tain, and well built, is held a fair, which is li- 
mited by the laws to fix weeks, but which fome- 
times is prolonged at the folicitation of the mer- 
chants of the country or thofe of Spain. The pro- 
pcMTtioa which the value of gold and filver bears 
to that of the merchandize is the circumftance 
that determines the gain or lofs of exchanges. If 
one of thefe articles is in greater plenty than the 
other, great prejudice refill ts to the feller or buyer. 
Formerly the royal treafure was fient from the 
capital to Vera Cruz, to wait the arrival of the 
fleet tltere ; but, fince ;this key of the new worlfl 
was pillaged by pirates in 1683, k waits the ar- 
rival of the (hips, .and (lops at Angelos, which it 
only thirty-five leagues diftant. 

When the ttanfaflions are finifiied, the gold, 
filver, cochineal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and 
feme goods of inconfiderable value which Mexico 
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furnifhes, are put on board. The fleet then di- 
rects its courfe for the Havanna, where, after 
being joined by fome regifter*fhips difpaiched to 
different ports, it arrives at "Cadiz by the channel 
of Bahama. 

In the interval between the failing of one fledt 
and the other, the court of Spain fends out two 
men of war, which they call Azogues, to carry to 
Vera-Cruz the quicklilver that is neceflary for 
working the mines of Mexico. The quickfilver 
was originally drawn from Peru ; but the cem- 
miflions were fo uncertain, fo flow, and fo fre- 
quently fraudulent, that in 1734 it was judged to 
be more convenient to fend it from Europe. The 
mines of Guadalcanal at firft furnifhed the means. 
Thefe were afterwards forfaken for the richer 
mines of Almeda in Eftramadura. The Azogues, 
to which two or three merchant-fhips are fome- 
times joined that can only carry fome fruits of 
Spain, are laden in return with the produce of 
thofe goods that have been fold fince the departure 
of the fleet, or of thofe which had been delivered 
on credit. 

If any thing fhould be left behind, it is com- 
monly brought by the fhips of war which Spain 
builds at the Havanna, and which al ays pafs to 
Vera-Cruz before they fet fail for Europe. Af- 
fairs are conduced in a different manner at Peru, 
as will be fhewn in the fubfequent book. 
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Conquejl of Peru by the Spaniards. Changes 
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that revolution. 
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Expedi- 
tions that 
preceded 
the clifco- 
very of 
Peru. 


C OLUMBUS had no fooner gained a firm 
eftablifhment on the ifland of San Domingo 
than he profecuted his refearches. In one of his 
Voyages he difeovered the Oronooko, and in the 
other the bay of Honduras. He clearly faw that 
what he had found was a continent 5 and his ge- 
nius led him further than merely to fufpefl that 
beyond this continent was another ocean, which 
muft terminate at the Eaft-Indies. It was pofHble 
that thefe two feas might have a mutual commu- 
nication, and he diligently employed himfelf in 
finding it out. In order to make this difeovery, 
he failed as clofe along the coaft as poflible. He 
touched at all places that were acceffible ; and, 
contrary to the cuftom of the navigators of his 
time, who behaved in the countries where they 
arrived in fuch a manner as if they were never to 
return to them, he treated the inhabitants with 
equity, attention, and humanity, and by this 
method fucceeded in gaining their afFeflion. The 
iflhmus of Darien particularly engaged his ob- 
fervation. He thought that the rivers, which 
poured into it, were an arm of the great ocean, 
which uniting by a narrow ftrait, the feas of 

South 
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South and North America feemed to open to his ® 
wiihes the paffage and communication he was in 1 ^ 

fcarch of. After he had explored thefe rivers with 
extreme attention, and found himfelf difappointed 
in his expeftations, he contented himfelf with 
founding a fettlement. The pride, mercenary dif- 
pofition, and imprudence of his companions, ex- 
cited the indignation of the natives of the country, 
who at firft appeared tolerably well difpofed to 
permit this eftablilhment. The Spaniards were 
obliged to reimbark and fail away in veflels which 
were not in a condition to keep the fea any 
longer. 

The intelligence, however, which was obtained, 
was not entirely loft. Vefpucius, Ojeda, Dacofa, 

Pin9on, Roldan, Nino, Lopez, Baftidos, Solis, 
and NicuelTa, followed the path which Columbus 
had traced out for them. Thefe adventurers, who 
had only received from their government a per- 
raiffion to make difeoveries, in order to fatisfy the 
vain glory of the nation, rather than to extend its 
dominions, thought neither of forming fcttlements 
which might be cultivated, nor of eftablifhing 
commercial connexions with the fmall nations 
which they difeovered. The profpeft of fortunes, 
which might have been made in future by thefe 
prudent meafures, was an idea too much above 
the prejudices of thefe barbarous times. Even 
the reafoning, which might have led them to the 
knowledge of thefe advantages, would not have 
imparted a fufficient impulfe to animate them. No- 
thing but the allurement of immediate gain could 
excite men to enterprifes fo hazardous as were 
H h 2 thofe 
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thofe for which this a^e was diftinguiflicd. Gold 
alone attrafted them to the. continent of America, 
and made them brave dangers, difeafesj and death, 
which they were expofed to in the courfe of their 
voyage, at their arrival, or on their return ; and, 
by a terrible but juft vengeance, the cruelty of 
the Europeans and their lull of gold exhaufted at 
once the two heinifpheres of their inhabitants, 
and deftruftion raged equally among thofe who 
Were the plunderers and affaffins, as among the 
plundered people. 

Among the number of villains who ravaged, 
depopulated, and deftroyed, thefe unhappy coafts 
of a world which was no fooner difcovered than it 
was exterminated, there was one man who had 
naturally an agreeable afpeft, a robuft conftitution, 
an intrepid courage, and a popular eloquence, 
and who had imbibed fome principles from a li- 
beral education. His name was VafcoNugnes de 
Balboa. Finding at Darien, where there was a 
greater abundance of riches than in any other 
places, a fmall number of Spaniards whom this 
circumftance alone had attrafted there, he put 
hirafelf at their head, with the defign of forming 
a permanent fettlement. He found at firft in the 
country fome of that fame fpecies of little white 
men, as are to be met with in Africa and in cer- 
tain of the Afiaric iflands. They are covered with 
a down of a gliftening white colour. They have 
no hair, their eyes are red, and they only fee well 
in the night time. They are feeble, and their 
faculties appear to be more circumfcribed than 
thofe of other men. Thefe favagcs were few in 

number ; 
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nuibber ; butf others of a different fpecies were 
found on the coaft. Thcfe were brave and hardy' 
enough to defend their liberty. They had a very 
extf:^rdinary cuftom among them, which was, that 
the hufbands on the death of their wives, and the 
wives bn the death of their husbands, ufed to cut 
off the end of a finger ; fo that by looking on their 
hands one might fee whether they were widowers 
or widows, and how often they had been fo. 

Nothing has ever been or will probably ever 
be faid, that can fatisfa£lorily explain the various 
perverfions of human reafon. If the women alone 
had been obliged to cut off a finger at the deceafe 
of their husbands, it would be natural to fufpeft 
that this had been intended to prevent a widow 
from impofing upon a fecond husband, who might 
imagine her to be a virgin, from having no know- 
ledge of her former conne^lion ; a thing very 
likely to happen among wandering nations. But 
this conjcfture would lofe its force, when applied 
to the husbands, whofe condition could never be 
a matter of fuch confequence, as that it Ihould be 
carefully indicated by indelible figns. This cuftotn 
hath obtained in other countries ; but the follow- 
ing is peculiar to Darien. 

When a widow died, fuch of her children, 
whofe tender age rendered it impofllblc for them 
to provide for their own fubfiftcnce, were buried 
in the fame grave with her. As no one would 
take the charge of thefe orphans, they were maffa- 
cred, to prevent their being ftarved to death. The 
charity of thefe barbarians extended no further. 
This is the moft atrocious aft to which the de- 
ll h 3 plorable 
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plorable ftate of favage life was ever able to impel 
mankind. 

Notwithstanding the ferocity of thefe bar- 
barians, Balboa fucceeded in difperCng the inha- 
bitants of Darien, in fubjcfling them or gaining 
their confidence ; and he fettled his countrymen 
on their territory. 

One day, as he was dividing fome gold with one 
of his companions, a conteft arofe between them, 
A favagc, incenfed at a rapacioufnefs fo repugnant 
to his manners, Ihook the fcales fo violently, that 
he overfet all the gold that was in them. Since you 
quarrel for fuch a trifle, faid he to the two Spa- 
niards, ani it is this metal which has made you quit 
your country, and dijlurb fo many nations, I will lead 
you to a place, where you Jhall be fatisfed. He ful- 
filled his engagement, and conduced Balboa, with 
one hundred and fifty Spaniards, acrofs a neck 
of land, fixteen or fevenieen leagues long, to the 
coaft of the South Sea. 

Panama, which was built there in 1518, opened 
a new and extenfive career to the reftlefsnefs and 
avarice of the Caftilians. The ocean, which walhed 
its walls, conveyed them to Peru, whofe riches 
were boafted of in this part of the new world, 
though but in a vague manner. The reports that 
prevailed concerning the ftrength of this im- 
mcnfe empire, did not caft a damp upon that 
ardour which its treafures excited ; and the world 
faw, without aftonifliment, three men, born in 
obfcurity, undertake at their own expence to fnb- 
vert a throne that had fubfifted with glory for fe- 
yeral centuries. 
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Francis PizARRO, who is the moft known ® yj® 
among them, was the natural fon of a gentleman . / . 

of Eftramadura. His education had been fo neg- 
lefted, that he could not read. Tending of Socks» 
which was his firft employment, not fuiting his 
charafter, he embarked for the new world. His 
avarice and ambition infpired him with inconceiv- 
able aftivity. He joined in every expedition, and 
lignalized himfelf in moft of them ; and he ac- 
quired, in the feveral fituations in which he was 
employed, that knowledge of men and things, 
which is indifpenfably neceffary to advancement, 
but in particular to thofe who by their birth have 
every difficulty to contend with, The ufe he had 
hitherto made of his natural and acquired abili- 
ties, perfuaded him that nothing was above his 
talents ; and he formed the plan of exerting them 
againft Peru, 

T 0 rhefe defigns he alTociated Diego de Almagro, 
whofe birth was equivocal, but whofe courage 
was proved. He had ever been found temperate, 
patient, and indefatigable, in thofe camps in which 
he had grown old. In this fchool he had acquired 
a franknefs which is more frequently learnt here 
than in other fituations ; as well as that obduracy 
and cruelty which are but too common, 

The fortune of two foldiers, though confider- 
able, being found infufficient for the conqueft they 
meditated, they joined themfelves to Fernando de 
Luques. He was a mercenary prieft, who had 
amafled prodigious wealth by all the methods 
which fuperftition renders eafy to his profeffion, 
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and by fomeitneSHs peculiar t6 the manners of the 
age he lived in. 

As the balls of their alTociation the confederates 
mutually agreed, that each Ihould engage the 
whole qf his property in this enterprife ; that the 
wealth accruing from it Ihould be equally lhared, 
and that they Ihould reciprocally obferve an in- 
violable fidelity. The parts that each of them 
were to take in this great feene were dillributed 
as the good of the common caufe required. Pi- 
zarro was to command the troops, Almagro con- 
duft the fuccours, and Luques prepare the means. 
This plan of ambition, avarice, aqd ferocioufnefs, 
was completed by fanaticifm. Luques publicly 
confecrated a hoft ; part of which he ate, and di- 
vided the reft between his two aflbeiates; all 
three fwearing, by the blood of their God, that, to 
enrich themfelves, they would not fpare the blood 
of man. 

The expedition, commenced under thefe hor-r 
fible aufpices, was not fortunate ; the meafures 
being continually interrupted by famine, ficknefs, 
and mifunderftanding, by a profound ignorance of 
the theory of the winds and currents, and by the 
arms of the Indians ; the adventurers found them- 
felves reduced to the neceffity of returning with- 
out having effefled any eftablifhment, or done 
any thing worthy of being tranfmitted to pofterity. 
At the end of 1526, Panama received the wrecks 
qf an armament, which two years before had ex- 
cited itsjealoufy. 

Far from being difeouraged by thefe misfor- 
tunes, the three aflbeiates were inflamed with a 

more 
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more ardent paf&on for treafures which were now 
better known to them. They imagined that they 
Ihonld not fail of acquiring them, if they could 
difengage themfelves from a dependence on the 
governor of Panama, who had oppofed them, 
fometimes openly, at other times clandeftinely. 
The court of Spain granted them what they fo- 
licited, and their courage was now animated to 
greater exploits. In 1530 they fitted out three 
veffels, on board of which they embarked one 
hundred fourfcore and five foldiers, thirty-feven 
horfes, arms, and provifions. Thefe forces, which 
were fucceffively augmented by fome inconfiderable 
reinforcements, were commanded by Pizarro; 
who, after a feries of extreme difficulties which his 
intrepid avarice furmounted, at laft arrived at 
Tumbez, on the frontiers of Peru. 

If the Spaniards may be credited, Peru had 
been an extenfive and civilized empire for four 
centuries. It had been founded by Manco-Capac, 
and by his wife Mama-Ocello-Huaco. It has been 
conjeftured, that thefe two perfons might be the 
defeendents of certain navigators of Europe or the 
Canaries, who had been Ihipwrecked on the coafts 
of Brafil. 

To fupport this conjefture, it has been faid, 
that the Peruvians divided the year, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty-five days ; and that they 
had fome notion of aftronomy ; that they were ac- 
quainted with the points of the horizon where the 
fun fets in the fummer and winter folftice, and in 
the equinoxes; marks which the Spaniards de- 
firoyed, as being monuments of Indian fuperflition. 

It 
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® Yl® It has been afferted, that the raCe of the Incas was 
» , ‘ whiter than that of the natives of the country, and 

that feveral of the royal family had beards ; and 
it is a known fa£l, that there are certain features, 
whether ill-formed or regular, that are prcferved 
in fome families, though they do not conftantly 
pafs from generation to generation. And, laftly, 
it has been faid, that it was a tradition generally 
diffufed throughout Peru, and handed down from 
age to age, that there would one day arrive by 
fea men with beards, and of fuch fuperiority in 
arms, that nothing could refill them. 

If there fliould be any of our readers difpofed 
to adopt this opinion, they mull neceflarily allow 
that there muft have elapfed a confiderable fpace 
of time betv/een the fliipwreck and the founda- 
tion of the Peruvian empire. If this is not ad- 
mitted, we cannot explain why the legiflator fliould 
not have given the favages, whom he collefted to- 
gether, fome notion of writing, though he Ihould 
not himfelf have been able to read ; or why he 
fliould not have taught them feveral of our arts 
and methods of doing things, and inftrufted them 
in certsun tenets of his religion. Either it was not 
an European who founded the throne of the Incas, 
or we muft necelTarily believe that the velTel of 
his anceftors was wrecked on the coafts of Ame- 
rica at an sera fo remote, that the fucceeding ge- 
nerations muft have forgotten all the cuftoms of 
the place from whence they fprang. 

It was on an hilly country that Manco at firft 
eftablifhed his empire. Perhaps, he found there 
people lefs barbarous, better difppfed to receive 

inftrudion. 
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inftruftioB, and who had already begun to be ci- B o o it 
vilized. It is far from being improbable that fo- . j 
ciety is formed much more flowly in countries that 
are fruitful, and abounding in vegetables, than in 
thofe to which nature has been lefs bountiful. It 
is the want men have of affiftance from each other, 
that more ftrongly induces them to unite in fo- 
ciety ; and this reciprocal dependence is more fen- 
fibly felt on barren mountains than in fruitful 
plains. 

The two Legiflators declared themfelves the 
children of the fun. Undoubtedly they thought 
that this prejudice would animate the Peruvians, 
roufe their courage, infpire them with a greater at- 
tachment to their country, and make them more 
obedient to the laws. Was this fiftion more abfurd 
than thofe which have been fo warmly embraced 
by fome celebrated nations, which ftill are our 
guides and our models ? 

By the help of this illuGon the empire of the 
Incas had flourilhed under eleven fovereigns, who 
were all prudent, humane, and juft, when the em- 
peror liuana Capac feized upon C^iito. In order 
to fecure the pofleffion of it, he married the only 
heirefs of the dethroned king, from whom he had 
a fon named Atabalipa. This young prince, after 
the death of his father, demanded the inheritance 
of his mother. His elder brother Huafear refufing 
to give it up to him, immediate recourfe was had 
to arms. The mbft ambitious of the two brothers 
was beaten, taken prifoner, and lliut up in Cufeo, 
where he was afterwards ftrangled. His fortunate 

rival, 
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rival, fioW elevated abovd bis wartheft’expefl'ations, 

' found himfelf mafter of all the provinces. 

These troubles, which for the firfb time had 
agitated Peru,, were not entirely appeafed when 
the Spaniards landed in the empire. The inhabi- 
tants who were defirous of appealing the fun, which 
they believed was incenfed againft them, loaded 
thefe llrangers with prefents, (hewed them the 
kindeft offices, and manifefted a refpeft for them 
which bordered on adoration. In the confulion in 
which the whole kingdom was ftill involved, no 
one thought of oppofing Pizarro’s march, who 
reached without the leaft obllruftion to the palace 
of Caxamalca. He was but juft arrived, when he 
received from Atabalipa, who was not far diftant, 
a prefent of fruits, corn, emeralds, and feveral vafcs 
of gold and lilver. The reception, which the court 
gave to his brother Fernando, correfponded with 
thefe advances. Civilities, treafures, and marks 
of diftinflion, were bellowed upon him with the 
greateft profufion. The emperor did not diliem- 
ble his delire that the Spaniards would quit his 
provinces; and he publicly declared that he would 
go the next morning to concert with their chief 
proper meafures for this' retreat. 

To put himfelf in readiuefs for an engagement, 
without fuffering the leaft preparation of war to 
be perceived, was the only difpofition that Pizarro 
made for the reception of the prince. He planted 
his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, where 
they could not be feen : the infantry was in the 
court ; and his artillery was pointed towards the 
gate where the emperor was to enter. 

Atabalipa 
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Atabalipa came without fufplcion to the ® o o K 
place appointed. He was attended by about fif» > — ^-1— » 
teen thoufand men. He was carried on a throne 
of gold, and gold glittered in the arras of his 
troops. He turned to the principal officers, and 
faid to them : Thefe Jlr angers are the tnejfengers of 
the Gods i be careful of pending them^ 

The proceffion was now pretty near the palace, 
which was occupied by Pizarro, when a domini- 
can, named Vincent de Valverdo, with a crUcifix 
in one hand, and his breviary in the other, came 
np to the emperor. He flopped him in his march, 
and, by his interpreter, made him a long fpeech, 
in which he expounded to him the chriftian reli* 
gion, prefled him to embrace that form of wor- 
fliip, and propofed to him to fubmit to the king of 
Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. 

The emperor, who heard him with a great deal 
of patience, replied, 1 am very willing to he the 
friend of the king of Spain, but not his vaffaly 
the pope nmji furely be a very extraordinary man, 
to give fo liberally what does not belong to him. 

I fhall not change my religion for another ; and if 
the chrijlians adore a God who died upon a crofs, 

Iworjhip the fun, who never dies. He then alked 
Vincent where he had learned all that he had faid 
of God and the creation. In this Book, replied 
the monk, prefenting at the fame time his breviary 
to the emperor. Atabalipa took the book, exa- 
mined it on all fides, fell a laughing, and, throwing 
away the breviary, added. This book tells me nor 
thing of all this, Vincent then turned towards the 

Spaniards, 
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^ viF ^ Spaniards, crying out with ail his might, Vengeance^ 
^ ‘ ^ my friendsy vengeance, Chrijiians, do you not fee 
bow he defpifes the gofpel ? Kill thefe dogs, who 
trample underfoot the law of God. 

The Spaniards, who probably had with difficulty 
reftrained that fury, and that thirft of blood, which 
the fight of the gold and of the infidels had in- 
fpired them vvith, inftantly obeyed the dominican. 
Let the reader judge of the impreffion that mull; 
have been made on the Peruvians by the fight of 
the horfes who trampled upon them, and by the 
noife and effed of the cannon and mulketry which 
beat them down. They fled with fuch precipita- 
tion, that they fell one upon another. A dreadful 
maflacre was made of them. Pizarro himfelf ad- 
vanced towards the emperor, made his infantry 
put to the fword all that furrounded his throne, 
took the monarch prifoner, and purfued all the 
reft of the day thofe who had efcaped the fword of 
his foldiers. A multitude of princes of the race of 
the Incas, the minifters, the flower of the nobility, 
all that compofed the court of Atabalipa, were 
maflacred. Even the crowd of women, old men, 
and children, who were come from all parts to 
fee their emperor and the Spaniards, were not 
fpared. Whilft this carnage continued, Vincent 
ceafed not to animate the affafltns who were tired 
with flaughter, exhorting them to ufe not the edge 
but the point of their fwords, to inflift deeper 
wounds. When the Spaniards returned from this in- 
famous maflacre, they paflTed the night in drunken- 
nefs, dancing, and all the exceflTes of debauchery. 

In 
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In the mean time Pizarro’s thoughts were en- ® ^ 

gaged in contriving how he (hould get rid of his «- ■ ■* 

prifoner. Vincent faid that he was a hardened 
prince, who ought to be treated like Pharaoh. 

There was in the train of the Spatiilh general an 
Indian, who had embraced the chriftian faith. His 
name was Philipillo, and he was employed as inter- 
preter. He was fixed upon to frame an accufation 
againft the emperor, for having defigned to excite 
his fubjefts to rebel againft the tyrants. On this 
foie depofition, Atabalipa was condemned to death. 

The Spaniards had the effrontery to bring him to 
a formal trial ; and this atrocious farce was fol- 
lowed with thofe horrid confequences that muft 
neceffarily be expefted from it. 

After, this judiciary affalfinatioh, Pizarro pene- 
trated into the inland parts of the empire. Cufco 
opened to him its gates, and offered him more 
treafures than there w'ere perhaps in all Europe 
before the difcovery of the new world. Thefe 
treafures became the fpoil of two hundred Spa- 
niards, who, though in poffelfion of fuch immenfc 
riches, ftill defired more ; impelled by that third 
of gold which increafes in proportion as it is grati- 
fied. Temples and private houfes were ftripped 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The Pe- 
ruvians were oppreffed in all parts, and rapes com- 
mitted every where on their wives and daughters. 

The people driven to defperation took up arms, 
and laid, fiege at once to Cufco and Lima : but 
thefe unfortunate men in feveral engagements were 
not able to deftroy more than fix hundred of their 
enemies ; who, continually receiving frefh fupplies, 

were 
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were at laft univerfally viilorious. In a little time 
the Spaniards in Peru amounted to the number 
of three thoufand mulketeers, without reckoning 
pikemen, archers, and cavalry. The Peruvians 
were under a neceffity of fubmitting to the yoke, 
fuch as the tyrants chofe to impofe on them. 

A REVOLUTION fo rcifearkable hath been a fub- 
jefl: of aftonifhment to all nations. Peru is a coun- 
try very difficult of accefs, where one mull conti- 
nually climb mountains, and perpetually march in 
narrow palTes and defiles. Troops are there obliged 
to be inceffantly paffing and repaffing torrents and 
rivers, the banks of which are always fteep. Four 
or five thoufand men, with a moderate fliare of 
courage and Ikill, might deftroy the moil nume- 
rous and bell difciplined armies. How then could 
it polfibly happen, that a whole nation did not 
even attempt to difpute a territory, the nature of 
which was fo well known to them, againfl a few 
plunderers who had not the leaft idea of it ? 

This extraordinary event cannot be otherwife 
accounted for, than by confidering that the Pe- 
ruvians were feized with hidden fear, which was 
the effeft of their ignorance and aftonilhment ; 
that their difordcrly multitude could not ftand 
againft a fmall number of difciplined forces, and 
that courage unarmed could not refift cannon-fhot. 
Thus, without having recourfe to that vain pro- 
phecy wffiich proclaimed the Spaniards as the 
avengers of the Gods, Peru muft neceflarily have 
been fubdued, even though the dom^ic diflen- 
tions with which it was then agitated had not fa- 
cilitated its fub)efiion< 

The 
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The empire which now received the Spanifli B ® 

yoke had been governed for four centuries, or per- » » 

haps more, by a race of conquerorsi who appeared 
to have extended their conquefts with no other 
view than to promote the happinefs of the human 
fpecies. They defcendcd from a legiflator, who 
could not, perhaps, have been paralleled in hiftory, 
if Confucius had not had one advantage over him^ 
that of not having introduced fuperftition, to in- 
fure allegiance and obedience to his laws, 

Manco Capac, who collefted together the 
favages of Peru that were fcattcred among the 
forefts, ftyled himfelf the offspring of the fun, who 
was fent by his father to teach men to be good 
and happy. He perfuaded a great number of 
favages to follow him ; and he founded the city of 
Cufeo. 

He taught his new fubjedts to cultivate the 
ground, to fow corn and pulfe, to wear cloaths, 
and to build houfes. His wife taught the Indi^an 
women to fpin, to fmooth cotton and wool ; and in- 
Itrufted them In all the occupations fuitable to their 
fex, and in all the arts of doraeflic ccconoiny. 

He told them they mufl: adore the fun; he 
built teihples to this luminary, and abolilhed hu- 
man facrifices, and even thofe of animals. His 
defeendents Were the only priefts of his nation. 

To a religion replete with feniiments of humanity 
were joined parental laws. A mod wife inftitu- 
tion enjoined that a young man, who fliould com- 
mit a fault, fiiould be flightly puniflied j but that 
his father Ihould he refponfible for him. Thus it 
Voii,. IL I i was 
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B, K ^as that found morals were always iiKulcated by 
1 ■ ^ ‘ j a good education. 

Polygamy was prohibited ; and adultery in 
both fexes puniflied- No one was allowed to have 
concubines except the emperor, and that becaufe 
the race of the fun could not be too much multi- 
plied. Thefe concubines were felefted from among 
the virgins confecrated to the temple. 

Idleness was punifhed as the fource of wicked- 
nefs, and therefore as the greateft of crimes. 
Thofe, who from age and infirmities were rendered 
unfit for labour, were maintained at the public 
charge; but on condition that they ihould pre- 
fcrve the cultivated lands from the birds. Every 
one was obliged to make his own (hoes, manage 
his own houfe, and conftruft his plough. Women 
made the apparel ; and every feparate family knew 
how to fupply its own wants. 

The Peruvians were enjoined to love one ano- 
ther, and every circumftance induced them to it. 
Thofe common labours, which were always enli- 
vened by agreeable fongs; the objedl itfelf oi 
ihefe labours, which was to aflift every one who had 
occafion for fuccour ; that apparel that was made 
by young women devoted to the worlhip of the 
fun, and diftributcd by the emperor’s officers to the 
poor, to the aged, and to orphans ; that union 
which muft neceflarily reign in the decuries, where 
every one was mutually infpired with refpeft for 
the laws, and with the love of virtue, becaufe the 
punifliments, that were inflifted for the faults oi 
one individual, fell on the whole body ; that cuftom 
of regarding each other as members of one Angle 

family, 
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family, which was the empire } all thefe circum- ® O o K 
Aances united, maintained among the Peruvians ^ * i 

concord, benevolence, patriotifm, and a certain 
public fpirit ; and contributed as much as pof- 
fible to fubftitute the moft fublime and amiable 
virtues, in lieu of perfonal intereil:, of the fpirit 
of property, and of the ufual incentives employed 
by other legillators. 

These virtues were rewarded with marks of 
diftinfiion, as much as if they had been fervices 
rendered to the country. Thofe who had ligna- 
lized themfelves by an exemplary condud, or by 
any diftinguilhed aftions of advantage to the pub- 
lic good, wore, as a mark of ornament, cloaths 
wrought by the family of the Incas. It is very 
probable that thofe ftatues, which the Spaniards 
pretended that they found in the temples of the 
fun, and which they took for idols, were the ftatues 
of men, who, by the greatnefs of their talents, 
or by a life replete with illuftrious aftions, had 
merited the homage or love of their fellow-citizens. 

These great men were alfo ufually the fubjefts 
of poems compofed by the family of the Incas for 
the inftru6tion of the people. 

There was another fpecies of poetry conducive 
to morality. At Cufeo, and in all the other towns 
of Peru, tragedies and comedies were performed. 

The firft were lelTons of duty to the priefts, war- 
riors, judges, and perfons of diftinfdon, and re- 
prefented to them models of public virtue. Co- 
medies ferved for inftruftion to perfons of inferior 
rank, and taught them the exercife of private 
virtues, and even of domellic oeconomy. 

I i 2 Tub 
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The whole ftate was 'diftributed into decuries, 
with an oflacer that was appointed to fuperintend 
ten families that were intrufted to him. A fupcrior 
officer had the fame infpe£i:ion over fifty families ; 
others over a hundred, five hundred, and a 
thoafand. 

The decurians, and the other fuperintending 
officers up to the fuperintendant of a thoufand, 
were obliged to give an account to the latter of all 
actions w^hether good or bad, to folicit punilh* 
ments and rewards for each, and to give infor- 
mation if there was any want of provifions, cloaths, 
or corn, for the year. The fuperintendant of a 
thoufand made his report to the minifter of the Inca. 

The laws were fevere, but this feverity was at- 
tended only with good eflefts. The Peruvians 
were ftrangers to crimes. All their laws were re- 
puted to come to them from the fun, which threw 
light upon their a£iions. Thus the violation of a 
law became a facrilege. They even went of their 
own accord to reveal their mofl fecret faults, and 
to folicit 'permiffion to expiate them. They told 
the Spaniards, that there never had been one man 
of the family of the Incas who had deferved 
punifhment. 

The lands of the kingdom, that were fuf- 
ceptible of cultivation, were divided into three 
parts, one appropriated to the fun, another to the 
Inca, and the third to the people. The firft were 
cultivated in common, as were likewife the lands 
of orphans, of widows, of old men, of the in- 
firm, and of the foldicrs who were with the army# 
Thefe were cultivated immediately after the lands 

appro- 
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feppropriated to the fun, and before thofe of the 
emperor. The feafon of this labour was announced »- ‘ . 

by fcftivals : it was begun and continued with the 
found of mufical inftruments, and the chanting of 
hymns. 

The emperor levied no tribute ; and exacted 
nothing from his fubjefts, but that they fhould 
cultivate his lands; the whole produce of which, 
being depofited in public magazines, was CniEcicnt 
to defray all the expences of the empire. 

The lands dedicated to the fun provided for 
the maintenance of the priefts, and for the expence 
of confecrating thofe magnificent temples that were 
covered with gold, and whofe roofs were of filver. 

With regard to the lands that were in the pof- 
fefllon of individuals, they were neither hereditary, 
nor even eftates for life : the divifion of them was 
continually varying, and was regulated with ftrifl: 
equity according to the number of perfons which 
compofed every family. There was no other 
wealth, but what arofe from the produce of the 
fields, the temporary' enjoyment of which was all 
that was granted by the Hate. 

This cullom of moveable polTeflions has been 
tmiverfally cenfured by men of nnderftanding. It 
has been their general opinion, that a nation would 
never rife to any tjlitgree of power or greatnefs, 
but by fixed, and even hereditary property. If 
: it were not for the firfl: of thefe, we fliould fee on 
the globe only wandering and naked favageS, mi- 
ferably fubfifting on fuch fruits and vegetables 
as are the foie and fcanty produdlion of rude na- 
; lure. If it were pot for the fecond, every indi- 

I i 3 vidual 
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vidual would live only for' himfelf ; mankind 
would be deprived of every permanent advantage, 
that paternal afFefiion, the love of a family name, 
and the inexpreffible delight we feel in |a£ling for 
the good of pofterity, urge us to purfue. The 
fyftem of fome bold fpeculators, who have regarded 
property, aud particularly that fpecies of it which 
is hereditary, as an ufurpation of fome members 
of fociety over others, is refuted by the fate of all 
thofe inftitutions in which their principles have 
been reduced to praftice. Thefe ftates have all 
fallen to ruin, after having languiihed for fome 
time in a ftate of depopulation and anarchy. Peru 
alone hath profpered on fo uncertain a bafis. 

The reafon probably is, that the Incas, not 
knowing the ufe of impofts, and having only com- 
modities in kind to fupply the neceffities of go- 
vernment, muft have been obliged to ftudy how 
to multiply them. They were affifted in the exe- 
cution of this projeft by their minifters, by infe- 
rior officers, and by the foldiers themfelves, who 
received nothing but the fruits of the earth for 
their fubliftence and the fupport of their rank. 
Hence arofe a continual folicitude to increafe thefe 
produdlions. This attention might have for its 
principal objedl the introduftion of plenty into 
the lands of the fovereign ; b^his patrimony was 
fo mixed and confounded with that of his fubjefts, 
that it was not poffible to fertilize the one with- 
out fertilizing the other. The people, encouraged 
by thefe advantages, which left little fcope to 
their induftry, applied themfelves to labours, 
which the nature of their foil, of their climate, 

and 
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and of their cemfumptiods, rendered very cafy. But ® ^ 

notwithftanding all thefe advantages ; notwith- « 

ftanding the ever-aftive vigilance of the magi- 
ftrate; notwithftanding the certainty, that their 
harvefts would never be ravaged by a reftlefs 
neighbour ; the Peruvians never enjoyed any thing 
more than the mere neceflaries of life. We may 
venture to alTert, that they would have acquired 
the means of diverfifying and extending their en- 
joyments, if their talents had been excited by the 
introduftion of rented, transferable, and hereditary 
property. 

The Peruvians, though at the very fource of 
gold and filver, knew not the ufe of coin. They 
had neither commerce nor luxury ; and the more 
minute arts, which owe their exiftence to the im- 
mediate wants of focial life, were in a very im- 
perfeft ftatc among them. They had not even 
hieroglyphics, which among all nations were the 
firfl: effays towards writing; and their quippos, 
which fupplied the place of writing among them, 
were not fo ufeful as the hieroglyphics of the 
Mexicans, nor even as thofe of the Iroquois. 

But the Peruvians having neither property, 
nor trade, nor fcarcely any conneflion of mutual 
intereft j moreover, being governed by mafters, 
whofe will framed all thofe tranfitory laws which 
regulated their manners, had very little occafion 
for writing. All their fciences conlifted in memory, 
and all their arts in example. They learned their 
religion and their hiftory by hymns, and their 
duties and profeffions by labour and imitation. 
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BOOK Tkeir legiflation was uddoubtedly very itn- 
/ I pcrfeft atid limited, fince it fuppofed the prince 
always juft and infallible, and the inagiftrates pof- 
fefled of as much integrity as the prince. Among 
a civilized people who had not the art of writing, 
the laws muft have been fatal, when their cuftoms 
did not determine the application and ufc of them; 
when not only the monarch, but his deputies, a 
fuperintendant of ten, of a hundred, or ot a thou- 
fand, might change at pleafure the deftlnatlon of 
punifliments and rewards. Among fiich a people, 
the wifeft laws, being deftitute of all precilion and 
ftabiliry, muft infenfibly be corrupted ; nor would 
there be a pollibility of reftoring them to their 
primitive charafter. 

The coiinterpoife to thefe dangers was found in 
their abfolute ignorance of gold and filver coin ; 
an ignorance, which in a Peruvian defpot rendered 
the fatal paflion of amaffing riches impoflible. It 
was found in the conftitution of the empire, 
which had fixed the amount of the fovereign’s re- 
venue, by fettling the portion of lands that be^ 
longed to him. It was found in the extremely 
fmall number and moderate nature of the wants 
of the people, ^yhich, being eafily gratified, ren- 
dered them happy and attached to the government. 
It was found in the influence of their religious 
opinions, which made the obfervatioii of the laws 
a matter of confcicnce. Thus w’as the defpotifm 
of the Incas founded on a mutual confidence be- 
tween the foveieign unci the people; a confidence, 
which refulted from the beneficence of the prince, 
from the conftant proteftion he granted to all his 

fubjefls^ 
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fubjedls, and from the evident intereft they h^^d 
to continue in obedience to him. 

A SPIRIT of pyrrhonifm, which hath fucceeded 
to a blind credulity, and hath been fometimes car-r 
ried to unjuftifiable lengths, hath for fome time 
endeavoured to raife objeftions to what has been 
juft related of the laws, manners, and happinefs, 
of antient Peru. This account hath appeared to 
fome philofophers as chimerical, and formed only 
by the naturally romantic imagination of a few 
Spaniards. But among the deftroyers of this dif- 
tinguilhed part of the new world, was there a 
fmgle ruffian fufficiently enlightened to invent a 
fable fo confiftent in all its parts ? Was there any 
one among them humane enough to wifli to do it, 
if he had even been equal to the task.^ Would he 
not rather have been reftrained by the fear of in- 
creafing that hatred, which fo many cruelties had 
brought on his country throughout the whole 
world Would not the fable have been contra- 
difted by a multitude of witnefles, who would 
have feen the contrary of what was publilhed with 
fo much pomp? The unanimous teftiinony of con- 
temporary writers, and of their immediate fuc- 
ceflbrs, ought to be rcgardeil as the ftrongeft 
hiftorical demonftration thiit can poflibly be dc- 
fjred. 

It is not the fame with regard to thofe exag- 
gerated relations, which the conquerors of Peru 
publilhed concerning the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the monuments of all kinds that they had 
found there. The defire of adding great luftre to 
fjie glory of tlieir triumphs might poflibly inif- 

lca4 
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^ lead them. Perhaps, withoht beidg convinced 
themfelves, they ftudied to impofe on their own 
country and on foreign nations. The firft tefti- 
monies, and thofc even were contradiftdry, have 
been invalidated by fucceeding accounts, and at 
laft totally deflroycd, when men of enlightened 
underftandings had vifited this celebrated part of 
the new hemifphere. 

We muft, therefore, confider as fabulous tne re- 
port of that prodigious multitude of towns built 
with fo much labour and expence. If there were 
fo many fuperb cities in Peru, why do none exill, 
except Cufeo and Quito, befides thofe the con- 
queror built ? Whence comes it that we do not 
find even' the ruins of any of thofe of which fuch 
pompous deferiptions have been publifhed ? 

We mull: confider as fabulous the account of 
thofe majeftic palaces, deftined for the accommoda- 
tion of the Incas, in the place of their refidcnce 
and in their travels. The royal manfions fo much 
boafted of were nothing but flints placed one 
upon another, and covered with a reddilh clay. 

We muft confider as fabulous the relation of 
thofe fortified places, which defended the fron- 
tiers of the empire. W'ould it have been con- 
quered in fo Ihort a time, if it had been furnilhed 
with fuch confiderable means of defence ? M. de 
la Condaminc, who vifitcd with that fcrupulous 
attention that diftinguilhes him the fort of Cannar, 
which is the heft preferved, and the moft con- 
fiderable after that of Cufeo, found it to be of 
very fmall extent, and only ten feet high. A 
people, who knew not the ufe of pullies, could 
2 hardly 
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hardly raife their buildings higher. The fize of ® ^ 

the ftones, that were employed in building thefe ^ ^ * 

fortreffes, has not been lefs exaggerated. After 
the moft careful examination, there was not found 
any one of a remarkable fize. When thefe ftones 
were to be tranfported, cords were faftened to 
them, and a number of men pulhed, drew, and 
rolled the weight along. A nation, which had 
made no greater progrefs in mechanics, could not 
execute any great defigns. 

We rauft confider as fabulous the hiftory of 
thofe refervoirs and aqiiedufts, that are faid to 
have been worthy of the antient Romans. Nei- 
ther of them were ever to be found in Peru, un- 
lefs we choofe to honour with thefe magnificent 
names certain trenches that were made, wherever 
there was an opportunity, on the declivity of hills, 
to colleft rain or fpring-water, and conduft it into 
the fields and vallies. 

We muft alfo confider as fabulous the difplay 
of thofe fuperb roads which rendered communi- 
cation fo eafy. The great roads of Peru were no- 
thing more than two rows of (lakes difpofed in a 
line, and intended for no other purpofe but to 
point out the way to travellers. There was no 
road of any confequcncc, except that which bore 
the name of the Incas, and which traverfed the 
whole empire. This, which was the mod beau- 
tiful monument of Peru, was entirely deftroyed 
during the civil wars of the conquerors. 

We muft alfo confider as fabulous what has been 
faid of thofe bridges which are fo much boafted 
of. How could the Peruvians, who were ignorant 

of 
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of the method of conftru£i:ing arches, raife ftonc- 
bridges I But, had they even been acquainted with 
this art, would not their want of lime have ren- 
dered it almoft impraflicable ? It is certain, how- 
ever, that the traveller was every moment hopped 
in his paffage by a great number of torrents he 
met with among the mountains. To enable him 
to pafs tlicfe, a long cord of ofier, on which Aid a 
baiket that held at molt four men, was extended 
from one bank to the other. The number of 
cords was afterwards multiplied, and hurdles were 
fixed upon ilicni, by which a greater number of 
people croll'cd at the fame time. The Spaniards, 
who feem born to dcitroy, and not to build, 
have not failed to adopt fo marvellous an inven- 
tion. 

Wk mufl alfo confidcr as fabulous what hath 
been written on the fignification of qiiippos. I'hefe 
were, fay the Spaniards, rcgilters made of cords, 
in which, by means of dilTcrent knots and differ- 
ent colours, the Peruvians expreffed every thing 
theywirticd. The remembrance of any eflential 
points of hiftory, manners, and ceremonies, was 
perpetuated by knots ; and fmall firings, tied to 
the principal! cords, recalled to their minds circum- 
llanccs of Icfs importance. Thefe memoirs were 
depofited in the ciidody of officers appointed by 
public authority, and an entire confidence was 
placed in their integrity. In reality, thefe fin^ 
gnlar annals exhibited no regular narrative, and 
could only ferve for certain calculations, or for 
jpreferving the memory of fome particular event. 
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The Spaniards do not defervc more credit, 
when they tell us of thofe baths that were made 
of filver and gold, as well as the pipes that fup- 
plied them ; of thofe gardens full of trees, whofe 
flowers were of filver, and the fruit gold, and where 
the eye, being deceived, midook art for nature ; of 
thofe fields of maize, the flcms of which were of 
filver, and the ears of gold; of thofe baffo-relievos, 
in which the herbs and plants were fo admirably 
exhibited, that whoever faw was tempted to gather 
them ; of thofe dreFts covered over with grains of 
gold more delicate than the feed of pearl, and the 
workmanlhip of which the ablcft artifls of Europe 
could not have equalled. We fliall net fay, that 
thefe works were not worthy to be preferved, be- 
caufe they never have been. If the Creek flatua- 
ries in their coiupofitions had only employed pre- 
cious metals, it is probable that few of the capital 
productions of Greece would have reached us. 
But, if we may judge of what hath periflicd by 
what Hill remains, v\c may be certain that the Peru- 
vians had made no progrefs in the art of defigning. 
The vafes, which have efcapccl the ravages of time, 
will ferve as a fignal proof of the induflry of the 
Indians to fiipply their want of iron tools ; but they 
will never be confidered as monuments of their ge- 
nius. Several figures of animals, and of infefts, 
in maflive gold, which were long prcfervecl in the 
treafury of Qtiito, were not more perfect. We 
Cannot any longer judge of them ; for they were 
melted down in 1740, in order to furnifii fuccours 
for Carthagena, that was then befieged by the 
Englith ; and there was not found in all Peru a 

Spaniard 
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B yj° Spaniard curious enough to purchafe a fingle piece 
at the bare weight. 

From what has been faid, it appears clearly, 
that the Peruvians had made fcarce any advances 
in the abftraft fciences ; they even wanted words 
to exprefs moral or metaphyfical ideas. Moft of 
the fciences depend on the progrefs of the arts, and 
thefe on accidents which do not occur naturally, 
but in a courfe of feveral centuries, and of which 
the greateft i)art never happen among people who 
have no intcrcourfe with enlightened nations. 

If we reduce all thefe accounts to the fimple 
truth, we Ihall find that the Peruvians had arrived 
at the art of fufing gold andfilver; that they even 
poffelTcd the fecrct, which is loft in Europe, of 
giving copper a temper like to that we give to 
fteel ; but that, though they were acquainted 
with iron, they had never arrived at the know- 
ledge of forging that metal, which is the very 
foundation of all arts. They never conceived the 
idea of baking bricks or tiles, the materials of 
which they had always at hand. They executed 
however things lefs commodious and more diffi- 
cult. The view of torrents, which they faw hol- 
lowing out beds for themfelves in rocks, probably 
gave them the idea of cutting ftones. With 
hatchets of flint, and inceffant fridlion, they con- 
trived to fquare them, to make them anfwer to 
each other, to give them the fame height, and to 
join them without cement. Unfortunately thefe 
inftruments had not the fame eft’eft on wood, as 
they had upon ftone. Thus it happened that the 
fame men who fhaped the granite, ancTwho drilled 

the 
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the emerald, never knew how to join timber by ® K 

morcifes, tenons, and pins ; it was faiiened to the ^ ■ 

walls only by ruilies. The moft remarkable build- 
ings had only a covering o( llraw, fupported by 
poles, like the tents of our armies. They had 
only one floor, had no light but by the entrance, 
and it confifted only of detached apartments, that 
had no communication with each other. 

But whatever were the arts which the Spa- 
niards found in the country of the Incas, they 
could not prevent the empire from fubmitting to 
its conquerors. A moment of rcfiftance longer, 
and perhaps the Peruvians had been free. The 
conquerors had differences to fettle among them- 
felves, which did not admit of a divifion of their 
forces. 

The firft intelligence of Pizarro’s fuccefs had. c^ivii^nr* 
no fooner been carried to Panama, but Alinagro, niard«\*t-” 
his principal aflbeiate, fet out with the utmoft ex- '*■' 

f ^ conqurlt 

pedition with new adventurers, to fliare the trea- of Peru. 
Cures, lands, and government of Peru. There 
was in this claim an appearance of equity, which 
the author of the difeovery was not difpofed to 
admit. From that time jcaloufy and hatred pre- 
vailed among them. Tliere were two chiefs, two 
parties, and two armies ; and foon after, by 
means of a forced accommodation, two govern- 
ments. 

FaoM the collifion of thefe factions necelfarily 
refulted diflurbances of a new kind. Civil wars 
commonly originate from tyranny and anarchy. 

A power without limits, and a liberty without 
reftraint, muft produce the fame confequences. 

The 
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® yj® "The magiftratc looks upon the people only as fo 
^ ■ many rebels to his authority ; and the people in 
their turns only regard him as an ufurper. Reafon 
is not fufficiently powerful to regulate claims fo 
repugnant to each other. The decifion of rights 
is referred to the fword ; and he who is vidorious 
is found to have the heft caufe. ' 

'J'itouGH the interefts which divided the Spa- 
niards in Peru were not of fuch importance, yet 
they were attended with the fame if not greater 
cxcelTes. Almagro and his adherents had paffed 
the fea for no other purpofe than to enrich them- 
felves with the gold of the country. They had ac- 
quired lefs than their opponents, and therefore 
wanted to wreft it from them by the fword. Whe- 
ther Pizarro thought his prefence necelTary elfe- 
wherc, or whether, as he himfelf faid, he felt a 
reludancc to fight againft his old friend, he com- 
mitted to his brother h'ernando the charge of con- 
quering him ; and his hopes were not difap- 
pointed. Almagro was beaten, and made pri- 
foner, on the banks of the Apurimac, on the 6th 
of April 1538. The conqueror, who had private 
revenge to gratify, judged that tlic author of 
thefe dillurbances ought not to live. This great 
facrifice he offered up, lor the fake, as he faid, of 
the public tranquillity. 

Tiir. partifans of Almagro, being difperfed by 
the death of their chief, condudlcd themfelves 
with great prudence and circumfpe 61 ion. The 
abfcnce of Fernando, who was gone to Europe, 
either to folicit a reward, or to juffify his feverity, 
according to the difpofuions he fhould find pre- 
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dominant at the court of Madrid, appeared ro 
have extinguiflied in their bofom all refcntnient. 
They fcemed ro (Indy nothing but how to obtain 
the good-will of the perfon who had it in his 
j)Owcr to difpenfe favours to all* By means of 
the confidence which they had the happinefs to in- 
fjdre, they lived without moleltation, infenfibly 
drew nearer to each other, and found a chief to 
head their united forces in the fon of a man whofc 
lofs they had never ceafed to deplore. The death 
of Francis Fizarro was folcmnly and unanimoufly 
decreed among tlicm. 

On the day iixed, wliich was in the month of 
June the confpirators at mid-day crofled 

ihc ftrccts of Lima. They had preferred the light 
of day to the obfeurity of the night, in order 
by that means to prepolfcfs the multitude in fa- 
vour of the jufticcof their projeds, or the jiiil- 
-nefs of their meafurcs, ami to prevent even an 
idea of an attempt to fr’irtrate them. T heir Itra- 
tagem Uicceedcd : no one gave the alarm; and 
the cor^uicror of fo many vaft kingdoms was 
quietly mafihcrcd in the center of a town that he 
had founded, and whofc inhabitants were com- 
pufed of his creatures, his fervants, liis relations, 
his friends, or his Ibldicrs. Thofe whom tliey 
judged mod likely to revenge his death, were 
murdered after him ; their fury Iprcad irfell, and 
every one who dared to Ihew himiell in the drccts 
and in the fqiuires was regarded as an enemy, 
and put ro the iword. Inftantly the 'hoiifcs and 
temples were hllcd with {laughter, and pic- 
fent-d nothing but mangled carcafes. Ihefpirit 
VoL. II. K k of 
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of avarice, which induced them to conlider the 
rich merely as partifuns of the old government, 
was ftill more furious than that of hatred, and 
became more aftive, more fufpicious, and more 
implacable. The reprefentation of a place carried 
by affault by a barbarous nation would commu- 
nicate but an inipcrfeft idea of that fpeclacle 
of horror which thefe ruffians now exhibited^ 
who wrefted from their accomplices the booty of 
which they had difappointed them. 

This cruel maffacre was followed by enormities 
of anorlicr kind. The foul of young Almagro 
feems to have been formed for tyranny. Every 
one who had bein in employment under the ad- 
verfary of his family was inhumanly proferibed. 
The antient magiftrates were depofed. The troops 
were put under the command of new officers. 
The roy al treafury, and the wealth of thole who 
pcrilhcd or \vcrc abfent, were feized upon by the 
ufurper. His accomplices, attached to his fortune 
by being partakers of his crimes, were forced to 
give their fui'port to undertakings which filled 
them with horror. Thole among them W’ho fuf- 
fered their uneafinefs at thefe proceedings to 
tranlpirc, were cither put to death in private, or 
perifiied on a fcaffold. During the confufion, in 
which a revolution fo unexpefted had plunged 
Peru, fcveral provinces fubmitted to this monfter, 
who caufed himfelf to be proclaimed governor in 
the capital : and he marched into the heart of the 
empire, to complete the reduilion of every place 
that oppofed, or helitated to acknowledge him. 

1 
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A MULTITUDE of ruffians joined him on his 
march. His army breathed nothing but vengeance 
and plunder : every thing gave way before it. If 
the military talents of the general had equalled 
the ardour of his troops, the war had ended here. 
Unhappily for Almagro, he had loft his con- 
ductor, John de Kcrrada. His inexperience made 
him fall into the fnares that were laid for him by 
Pedro Alvares, who had put himfelf at the head 
of the oppofitc party. He loft, in attempting to 
unravel his plots, that time that he ought to have 
employed in fighting. In ihcfe circumftances, an 
event, which no one could have forefeen, happened 
to change the face of alhtirs. 

The licentiate Vaca di C^aftro, who had been 
fent from Europe to try the murderers of old Al- 
magro, arrived at Peru. As he was appointed to 
alfume the government in cafe Pizarro was no 
more, all who had not fold themfelves to the tv- 
rant haftened to acknowledge him. Uncertainty 
and jealoufy, which had for too long a time kept 
them difperfed, were no longer an obftacle ro 
their re-union. Caftro, who was as refolute as if 
he had grown old in the fervice, did not fuffer 
their impatience to languiCb, but inftantly led 
them againft the enemy. The two armies en- 
gaged at Chapas on the i6rh of September 1542, 
and fought with inexpreffible obftinacy. Victory, 
after having wavered a long time, at the clofe of 
the day decided in favour of that party whofe 
caufe was the moft juft. Thofe among the rebels 
who were moft guilty, dreading to languifli under 
difgraceful tortures, provoked the conquerors to 
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^ VI? ^ mwfJcr them, crj'ing out, like men in defpair. It 
y — ,r—> was 1 who killed Pizarro. Their chief was taken 
' prifoner, and died on the fcaffold. 

While thcfc fcenes of horror were tranfafting 
in America, the Spaniards in Europe were em- 
ployed in finding out expedients to terminate 
them i though no meafures had been taken to 
prevent them. Peru had only been made fubjeft 
to the andience of Panama, which was too remote 
to fuperintend the maintenance of good order, 
and had too little influence to make its decrees 
refpefted. A fupreme tribunal was then eflabliflied 
at Lima for the difpenfaiion of juftice, which was 
to be invefted with authority fufiicient to enforce 
and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blafco 
Nunez Vela, who prefided in it as viceroy, ar- 
rived in 1 544, attended by his fubordinates in 
olHcc, and found every thing in the moft dreadful 
diforder. 

We mull judge of thofe revolutions which are 
produced by civil wars by the caufes from which 
they fpring. When an abhorrence of tyranny 
atid the natural love of liberty fliinulate a brave 
people to take up arms, if the goodnefs of their 
caiifc is crowned with fuccefs, the tranquillity that 
follows this tranfitory calamity is an ocra of the 
greatcll happiiiefs. The vigour, which hath been 
excited in the foul of every individual, manifefts 
itfelf in his manners. The fmall number of citi- 
zens who have been witneflfes and inftruments of 
iuch troubles, polfefs more moral fltrength than the 
moil populous nations. Juftice and power are 
united : and every man is aftonilhed to find that 

he 
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he occupies that very place whicli nature had 
marked out for him. But when civil wars pro- 
ceed from a corrupt fource ; when fla,ves fight 
about the choice of a tyrant ; when the ambitious 
contend in order to opprefs, and robbers quarrel 
for the fake of fpoil ; the peace which terminates 
thefe horrors is fcarcely preferable to the war 
which gave them birth. Criminals afliune the 
place of thofe judges who difgraced them, and 
become the oracles of thofe laws which they 
have infultcd. Men ruined by their extrava- 
gancies and debaucheries infult, with an over- 
bearing pomp, thofe virtuous citizens whofe patri- 
mony they have invaded. In this Hate of utter 
confufion, the paffions only are attended to. 
Avarice feeks to grow rich without any trouble, 
vengeance to gratify its refentments without fear, 
licentioufnefs to throw off every reftraint, and dif- 
content to occafion a total fubverfion of affairs. 
The phrenzy of carnage is fncceeded by that of 
debauchery. The facred bed of innocence or of 
marriage is polluted with blood, adultery, and 
brutal violence. The fury of the multitude re- 
joices in deftroying every thing it cannot enjoy ; 
and thus in a few hours perilh the monuments of 
many centuries. 

If fatigue, an entire laffitude, or fome lucky 
accidents, fufpend thefe calamities, the habit of 
wickednefs, murder, and contempt of law’s, which 
neceflarily fublifts after fo much confufion, is a 
leaven ever ready to ferment. Generals who no 
longer have any command, licentious foldicrs 
without pay, and the people fond of novelty in 
K k 3 hopes 
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hopes of changing their Rate for a better; this 
filiation of things^ and thefe means of confufion, 
are always In readinefs for the firft fa^Iious perfon 
who knows how to avail himfelf of them. 

Such was the difpofition of the Spaniards in 
Peru, when Nunez appeared among them. It 
was neceffary that a change fhould take place, 
that their ferocity fhould be foftened, that the men 
who had always lived in independence fhould be 
curbed, that infatiablc avarice fhould be checked, 
that injuftice itfelf fhould be brought back to 
principles of equity, that thofe who had attended 
to nothing but their own private intercfls fhould 
be brought to concur to the public good, that ad- 
venturers who had even forgotten the name of 
their country fliould be converted into citizens, 
that property fhould be eftabliflied where before 
the law^ of force had only been obeyed, that order 
fliould arife from the midfl of confufion; in a 
word, that monfters fhould be transformed into 
men. 

S o great a w^ork would have required a pro- 
found genius, a conciliatory temper, an inflexible 
patience, extenfive views, a pliant character, and 
many other qualities which are feldom united. 
Nunez had none of thefe advantages. Nature 
had only given him probity, firmnefs, and ardour ; 
and he had taken no pains to improve thefe gifts. 
With thefe virtues, which w^ere almoft defe6ls in 
his fituation, he began to fulfil his commifiion, 
without regard to places, perfons, or circuin- 
fiances. 
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Contrary to the opinion of all intelligent ® 
perfons, who wiihed that he fliould wait for frelh v-,— 
inftruftions from Europe, he publilhed ordinances, 
which declared that the lands the conquerors had 
feized fliould not pafs to their defcendants, and 
which difpoffeffed thofe who had taken part in 
the civil commotions. All the Peruvians who had 
been enflaved by monks, bifhops, and perfons 
belonging to the government, were declared free. 

Thofe who belonged to other mailers were to 
be freed from their lhackles at the death of their 
oppreffors. They could no longer be compelled 
to bury themfelves in the mines, nor could any 
kind of labour be exafted from them without 
payment. Their tribute was fixed. The Spa- 
niards who travelled on foot were deprived of 
the right of taking three Indians to carry their 
baggage ; and thofe who travelled on horfeback, 
of the right of taking five. The caciques were 
difcharged from the obligation of furnidiing the 
traveller and . his retinue with provifions gratis. 

Other tyrannical eftablilhments alfo would foon 
have been profcribed ; and the conquered people 
were on the eve of being (heltered under the pro- 
teftion of laws, which would at lead have tem- 
pered the rigours of the right of conqueft, if even 
they had not entirely repaired the injuftice of 
them; but it fliould feem that the Spanilh go- 
vernment was only to be unfortunate in the good 
it attempted to elTeifl. 

A CHANGE fo unexpefted filled thofe with con- 
flernation who faw their fortunes wrefted from 
Jthem, or v?ho loll the flattering hope of tranfmit- 
K k 4 ting 
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® VI? ^ theirs to their pofterity. Even thofe who 

^ ‘ ■< were not afFefted by thefe interefted views, being 

^ccuftomed to look upon the Indians as the in- 
flruments and victims of their avarice, had no 
conception that any other ideas could prevail con- 
cerning them. From aftonilhment they proceeded 
to indignation, murmuring, and fedition. The 
viceroy was degraded, put in irons, and banilhed 
to a defert ifland, till he could be ponveyed to 
Spain. 

Gonzales Pizarro was then returned from a 
hazardous expedition, which had carried him as 
far as the river of the Amazons, and had em- 
ployed him long enough to prevent him from 
taking a part in thofe revolutions which had fo 
rapidly fupceeded each other. The anarchy he 
found prevaling at his return, infpired him with 
the idea of feizing the fupreme authority. His 
fame and his forces made it inipoffible that this 
flmulil be refufed him ; but his ufurpation was 
marked with fo manv enormities, that Nunez was 
regretted. He was recalled from exile, and foon 
colle<n.ed a fuflicicnt number of forces to enable 
him to take the field. Civil commotions were 
then renewed with extreme fury by both parties. 
No quarter was alked or given on either fide. 
The Indians took part in this, as they had done 
in the preceding warsj feme ranged themfelves 
under the ftandard of the viceroy, others under 
the banners of Gonzales. From fifteen to twenty 
Ihoul'ancl of thefe unhappy wretches, who Were 
fcaucred about in each army, dragged up the 
artillery, levelled the roads, carried the baggage, 
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and dcftroyed one another. Their conquerors had ® 
taught them to be fanguinary. After a variety of 
advantages for a long time alternately obtained, 
fortune at length favoured the rebellion under the 
walls of Quito in the month of January, in the 
year 1545. Nunez and the greateft part of his 
men were malTacred on this dreadful day. 

PizARRO took the road of Lima, where they 
were deliberating on the ceremonies with which 
they Ihould receive him. Some officers wilhed 
that a canopy fliould be carried for him to march 
under, after the manner of kings. Others, with 
adulation ftill more extravagant, pretended that 
part of the walls of the town, and even fome 
houfes, muft be pulled down ; as was the cuftom 
at Rome, when a general obtained the honours 
of a triumph. Gonzales contented hitnfelf with 
making his entrance on horfeback, preceded by 
his lieutenant, who marched on foot. Four bi- 
fliops accompanied him, and he was followed by 
the magiftrates. The ftreets were ftrewn with 
flowers, and the air refounded with the noife of 
bells and various mufical inljrunients. This ho- 
mage totally turned the head of a man naturally 
haughty, and of confined ideas. lie fpoke and 
afted in the moft defpotic manner. 

Had Gonzales poflefled judgment and the ap- 
pearance of moderation, it would have been pof- 
fible for him to render himfelf independent. The 
principal perfons of his party wifhed it. The ma- 
jority would have beheld this event with indiffe- 
rence, and the reft would have been obliged to 

confept 
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B K, confent to it. Blind cruelties, infatiable avarice, 
i and unbounded pride, altered thefe difpoficions. 
Even thofe, whole interefts were more connefted 
with thofe of the tyrant, wiflied for a deliverer. 

Such a deliverer arrived from Europe in the 
perfon of the licentiate Pedro de la Gafca. The 
fquadron and the provinces of the mountains im- 
mediately declared for a perfon who was invefted 
with a lawful authority to govern them. Thofe 
who lived concealed indeferts, caverns, and forefts, 
.quitted their retreats to join him. Gonzales, who 
faw no refource left to fupport him but in fome 
great atchievement, took the road of Cufeo, with 
a refolution to give battle. At fome leagues dif- 
tance from this place he met the royal army, 
and attacked it on the 9th of June, 1548. One of 
his lieutenants, feeing him abandoned at the firft 
charge by his beft foldiers, advifed him to throw 
himfelf into tlie enemy’s battalions, and perifti 
like a Roman : but this weak man chofe rather 
to furrender, and end his life on a fcaffold. Car- 
vajal, a more able warrior, and more ferocious 
than himfelf, was quartered. This madman, wlien 
he was expiring, boafted that he had malTacred 
with his own hand fourteen hundred Spaniards, 
and twenty thoufand Indians. 

Such was the laft feene of a tragedy, of which 
every aft has been marked with blood. The gor 
vernment was moderate enough not to continue 
the proferiptions ; and the remembrance of the 
horrid calamities they had fulFercd kept the Spa- 
niards in the bounds of fubjeflion. What ftill 
remained of that commotion that had been raifed 

in 
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in their minds infenlibly fank into a calm, like ® 
the agitation of waves after a long and furious 
tempeft. 

With regard to the Peruvians, the moft cruel 
meafures were taken to render it impoffible for 
them to rebel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their 
laft king, had taken refuge in fome remote moun- 
tains, where he lived in peace. There he was fo 
clofely furrounded by the troops which had been 
fent out againft him, that he was forced to fur- 
render. The viceroy Francis de Toledo caufed 
him to be accufed of feveral crimes that he had 
not committed, and for which he was beheaded 
in I57i« All the other defeendants of the Incas 
lhared the fame fate, under pretence that they had 
confpired againft their conquerors. The horror of 
thefe enormities excited fo univerfal an indignation 
both in the old and new world, that Philip II. 
thought hiraldf obliged to difavow them ; but 
the infamous policy of this prince was fo noto- 
rious, that no credit was given to this appearance 
of his juftice and humanity. 

From this execrable period, there hath only 
been one trifling infurre<ftion in Peru. An Indian, 
of the province of Xauxa, who declared liimfelf 
of the blood of the Incas, was proclaimed king 
in lyqa. His countrymen, who flattered them- 
felves that they fhould foon recover their religion, 
their laws, their lands, and their glory, flocked 
in crowds to his ftandard : but they were beaten 
and difperfed, after having made a confiderable 
progrefs. The prifoners declared that this con- 
spiracy had been brooding for thirty years. A fin- 
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® Yjj° gular example in hiftory, and which may be re* 
V - ‘ I garded as the moft authentic proof of the hatred 
of the Peruvians againft the Spaniards. 

The empire of Peru, at the time it was fub- 
tciu. dued, extended along the South Sea, from the 
river of Emeralds to Chili, and on the land fide 
to Popayan, according to fome geographers. It 
contained within its extent that famous chain 
of mountains which rifes in the Terra Magel- 
lanica, and is gradually loft in Mexico, in or- 
der to unite, as it fliould feem, the fouthern parts 
of America with the northern. Its territory, which 
is very irregular, may be divided into three 
clalTes. 

The principal Qordcleras form the firft : the 
fumroits ,of thefe, fays M. de la Condamine, are 
loft in the clouds, and almoft all of them are 
covered with enormous maffes of fiiow as old as 
the world. From feveral of thefe fummits, which 
have in part tumbled down, and from thefe im- 
menlc heaps of fnow, torrents of fmoak and flame 
ifl'iie. Such are the fummits of ColopaEi, Tonr 
gourargua, and Sangai. The greateft part of the 
reft have formerly been volcanos, or will proba* 
bly one day become fuch, Hiftory has only pre- 
ferred to us the tera of their eruptions fince the 
difeovery of America; but the pumice-ftones, 
the calcined earths with which they are ftrevvn, 
and the evident veftiges that the flame hath left, 
are authentic teftimonies of the reality of foi'mer 
eruptions : their height is prodigious. 

Cayambour, which is fituated direftly under 
the equator, and Aniifona^ which is only five 

leagues 
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leagues diftant from it to the fouth, are more 
than three thoufand toifes high, reckoning from 
the level of the fea; and Chimboraco, which is 
near 3220 toifes high, furpafles by one third the 
altitude of the Peak of TenerifTe, the higheft 
mountain of the old hemifphere. Pitchincha and 
Carayon, where the French Academicians made 
raoft of their obfervations with regard to the 
figure of the earth, have only 2430 and 2470 
toifes of abfolute height j and this is the highcft 
mountain that was ever afcended. Eternal fnows 
have hitherto rendered fummits of greater altitude 
inacceffible. 

From this boundary, which is where the fnow 
never melts, not even in the torrid zone, one 
hardly fees, in defcending an hundred or an hun- 
dred and fifty toifes down, any thing except naked 
rocks or dry fands : a little lower, one may per- 
ceive fome mofs that covers the rocks, various kinds 
of heath, which, though green and damp, make 
a clear fire ; round hillocks of fpungy earth, on 
which grow fmall radiated and (tarry plants, whofe 
petals are like the leaves of yew. Throughout 
the whole of this fpace, the fnow is only tempo- 
rary ; but it continues fometiraes whole weeks and 
months. Lower (till, the ground is commonly 
covered with a fort of loofe grafs, which rifes 
a foot and a half high, or two feet. This fi>e- 
cies of hay is the proper charafteriflic that dif- 
tinguilhes the mountains which the Spaniards call 
Paramos. They only give tliis name to heath, 
or fuch uncultivated ground that is too high for 
Wood to grow on it, or where the rain feldom 

falls 
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falls otherwife than in the form of fnow, though 
it immediately melts. Andy laftly, in defcending 
ftill lower, to the height of about two thoiifand 
toifes above the level of the fea, one fees it fomc- 
times fnow and fometimes rain. 

When we come down from thefe mountains, 
we find others that are lefs confiderable, which 
occupy the middle of Peru. The fummit of thefe 
is commonly cold, barren, and full of mines. 
The vallies between them are covered with nu- 
merous flocks, and feem to olFer to agriculture 
the moft copious harvefls. There are feldom 
above two months of winter here ; and in the 
greateft heat we need only pafs out of the fun 
into the (hade, to enjoy the temperate zone. This 
rapid alternative of fenfation is not, however, 
invariable in a climate, which, by the difpofition 
alone of the ground, often changes in the courfe 
of a league. But let it be as it will, it is always 
found healthy. There is no malady peculiar to 
thefe countries, and thofe of our climate feldom 
prevail there. An European vefTel, however, in 
1719, brought thither an epidemic diforder, which 
carried off a great number of Spaniards and 
Meftees, and above two hundred thoufand Indians. 
A more fatal prefent Hill, which thefe people have 
received in exchange for their gold, is the fmall- 
pox. It (hewed itfelf here for the firfl; time iff 
1588, and has not failed fince to make at inter- 
vals inexpreffible ravages. 

The people are not lefs expofed to this fatal 
difteinper on the coafts known by the name of 
valleys. Their temperature is not the fame as 
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is elfewliere found in the fame latitude. It is ® ^ 

very agreeable ; and, though the four feafons of > ^ ‘ ^ 

the year are fenfibly felt here, there is none that 
can with propriety be deemed inconvenient. The 
winter is the moft ftrongly marked. This has 
been accounted for by the winds of the fouth 
pole, which bring along with them the impreffion 
of thofe fnows and that ice from which they 
firft came ; but this they preferve only in parr, 
becaufe they blow while a thick fog lies upon the 
earth. In reality, thefe grofs vapours never re- 
gularly rife but towards noon; but it is feldom 
that they difperfe. The flvy commonly continues 
fo much covered with them, that the rays of 
the fun, which fometimes appear, cannot but in 
a very flight manner mitigate the cold. 

Whatever may be the caufe of fo regular a 
winter under the torrid zone, it is certain that 
thefe valleys, which are cov(tred wiih heaps of fand, 
are abfolutely barren for a fpace of more than an 
hundred leagues, from Truxillo to Lima. The 
reft of the coafl: is lefs fandy, but it is ftill too 
much fo to be fruitful. No fields are there found 
that can be ftyled fertile, except in fuch lands as 
are watered by the ftreams which defeend from the 
mountains. 

Rain might contribute to impart to the foil 
the fertility of which it is deftiiute ; but it is never 
known to rain in lower Pern. Natural philofophy 
has exerted its efforts to difeover the caufe of 
a phicnomcnon fo extraordinary. May it not be 
attributed to the foutli*v/eft wind, which prevails 
there the greatell: part of the year ; and to the pro- 
digious 
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® vn ^ height of the mountains^ whofe fummit is 

V - ‘ > covered with eternal ice ? The country fituatcd 
between both, being continually cooled on one 
fide, and continually heated on the other, main- 
tains fo equal a temperature, that the clouds which 
rife can never be cendenfed fo far as to be re- 
folved into water. To this it is owing that the 
houfes, though only built of crude brick or of earth 
mixed with a little grafs, are of eternal duration. 
Their covering is only a fimnlc matting, placed 
horizontally, with a layer of allies an inch deep 
above, to abforb the moifture of the fog. 

The fame reafons that prevent its raining in 
the valleys, undoubtedly alfo hinder fiorins. d'hofe 
of their inhabitants who never travelled in the 
mountains, are pcrfefl llrangers to thunder and 
lightning. Their terror is equal to their allonilh- 
incnr, when, out of their country, they firll behold 
fo uncommon a fjieflacle. 

But they have a phtenomenon much more 
dangerous and dreadful, and which, in its confe- 
qucnces, leaves much deeper iinpreifions in the 
human imagination than thunder and the ravages 
that accompany it. Eartlnpiakes, which in other 
countries are fo rare that whole generations pafs 
without beholding one, are fo common in the 
valleys of Peru, that they have there contractcvl 
an habit of reckoning them as a feries of daces j 
and they are fo much the more memorable, as their 
frequent return does not dimlnhh their violence. 
There are few places on this e.\tenfive coafi; which 
prefent not molt dreadful monuments of thefe 
horrible convulfious of the earth. 


This 
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This phaenomenon, which is ever irr^Iar ffl ® ^ 

its faddeo r^turosj is however announced by very v '.■■■, ..,,1 .a. 
perceptible omens. When the ibock js con-* 
iiderable, it is preceded by a murmur in the air, 
tfap noife of which is like that of heavy rain falling 
from a cloud that fuddenly burOs and difehargea 
its Waters. This noil'e feems to be the effeft of n- 
vibration of the air, which is agUated jn difl^eni 
dire^ions. The birds are then obfprved to dart 
io their Bight. Neither their tails nor their wings 
ferve them any longer as oars and helm to fwijn 
in the fluid of the Ikies. They dafli themfclves ip 
pieces againit the walls, the trees, and the <Qcks, 
whether it be that this vertigo; of nature dazzles 
aqd confufes thetrt, or that the , vapours of th$ 
earth take away their flrength and ppwer to com- 
mand their movements. 

To this tumult in the ajr is added tho rumbling 
of the earth, whole cavities and deep recefl'es re- 
echo each other’s pdifes. The dogs anfwer thefc 
previous tokens of a general diforder of nature by 
howling in a#i extraordinary, manner. The animals 
flop, and by a natural inftin<^fpread out their legs 
that they may not fall. Upon thefe indications, 
di.e inhabitants inftmitly fnn out pf their hotife^ 
with terror im prefled on their , countenances, and 
fly to fearfih in the enclofurcs of public places, ,o« 
in the fields, an ^fyluni from the fail of their roofs* 

The cries of chiUren, tfie lamentations of womcp, 
th« fudden dankpefs of an onexpefled night; every 
^upg epmWoes to aggravate the too real evils of 
a dire calamity, which fubyerts every thing, by-tli| 
excruciating tortures of the imagination, which is 
Vop. II. El dif- 
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diftreffed and confounded, and lofes in' the ^con- 
tetnplation of this diforder the thought aitd'ieoa> 
rage to femedy it. 

A LAND, however, fo unfteady on its ba&, was 
inhabited. Amidfl; thefe horrors of nature, which 
might feern calculated to make tyrants and flav.es 
Equally ferocious and brutal, was formed a flourilh- 
ing empire. Its population cannot rcafonablf be 
called in queftion, when we behold felf-evident 
proofs that this happy people had covered with 
their colonies all the provinces that they had con- 
quered ; when we attend to the aflonilhing num- 
ber of men engaged in the fervice of government, 
and deriving their fubfiftence from the ftate. Su^h 
a number of perfons employed ncccffarily imply 
an immenfe population, in order to maintain with 
the produfiions of the earth a very numerous dais 
of inhabitants, who arc not themfelves concerned 
in cultivation. 

By what fatality, then, hath it happened that 
Peru is now fuch a defert ? By tracing things' to 
their origin, we find that thofe who conquered the 
coafl of the South Sea, being ruffians, without 
birth, education, and principle, originally com- 
mitted greater enormities than the conquerors of 
New Spain. The mother country was a longer 
time before Ihe checked their ferocity, which was 
continually fomented by thofe long and cfuel civil 
wars that fiicceeded the conquell. A fyftera bf 
opprCffion was afterwards eftabliffied, the progrefs 
of which it is proper to examine, with whatever 
horror it may infpire us. 

The 
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The Peruvians were at firft deprived of their 
polT^ons, as the Mexicans had been. Only a 
part of thofe lands, which, in the times of the 
Incas, had been confecrated to public occafions. 
Was left to them in common. This portion hath 
been gradually diminilhed by the ufurpations of 
powerful people, and efpecially by the monks. 
The produce of the lands that remain for the 
maintenance of the infirm, the aged, the widows, 
and orphans, is not more refpefted } the greateft 
part of it is collcited in the granaries of their 
oppreflbrst 

The liberty of the Indians underwent the fame 
fate as their property. Thofe who were the flaves 
of government, and were employed in the labours 
indifpenfably nccclTary for new eftablilhments, were 
ill'fed and ill-cioathed. When there was no longer 
any occupation for them, they were transferred to 
private perfons, whofe fiefs flood in need of hands 
to cultivate them. In truth, thefc new maflers 
were obliged to retain them in their fervicc only 
(ix months, after which they might return to their 
rattages ; but avarice foon found means to render 
l tranfient Servitude perpetual. The wages regu« 
at^ for thefe unhappy wretches were intoificient. 
They were tempted by advance-money, which their 
leceffity led them to accept. From that time the 
rreateft part of them found themfelvcs engaged 
or life j becflufe they had no right of going away 
ill they had paid the debts which they contra<flcd, 
rhicb their poverty rendered it impoflible for them 
ver to do. Tyranny was carried to great lengths 
gainft this fpccics of infolvcnt debtors, who had 
hi 2 a family j 
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a family \ for they put them in prifon. In order 
to obtain their enlargement, their wives and theip 
children were fecurity for them, and thefe became 
as many new llaves. , Thus it was that the yoke 
of Qavery was perpetuated. The foie conftdera- 
tion that could have ferved as a check to this 
barbarity was, that, while the Spaniards had thefe 
Indians, they could not have other flaves j but it 
was always of Angular utility, to keep men whom 
they had formed for every purpofe they wanted 
them ; efpecially manufacturers, whom it would 
always be difficult, often impoffiblc, to replace. . 

While raoit of the Peruvians belonging to the 
crown fell in this manner into a hate of fervkude, 
thofe vyho had been reduced into fubjeftion at the 
time of the conqueft were ftill more wretched^. 
Though the maker of the diftriCl where they dwelt 
iiad no right to exaCt of them any thing except a 
tribute, which he ffiared with the treafury, he ap* 
propriated to himfelf all their labour. Oppreffion 
was carried to fuch lengths, that it rouzed the at- 
teiition of the government. It hath gradually 
ffipprelfed all this del'potilin of individuals-, and 
there was nothing of it remaining in if50. The 
Indian^ however, who feemed to be neftored to 
liberty l;>y this new arrangement, haye only changed 
the yoke. They have been deftined to fillup the 
vacancy of the Mitayos, or royal Indians, who 
periffied in the fervice of ihofe to whom -they were 
configned; and their condition is as wretched as -it 
was before. 

Independent of this methodical and legal op* 
prelfioD, which is exercifed upon the whole nation, 

there 
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there are a number of particular cruelties, at which ® ^ 

hUthaiiity no lefs recoils. It is cxprefsly prohibited 
by law, that the Peruvians fliould be obliged to 
work in the fubterraneous mines ; and yet there is 
no miner, who by his influence or by his profufion 
cannot compel them to it. Thcfe unhappy beings 
are condemned to pay Hvres 5 fous * of a poll 
fax, from eighteen years of age to fifty, throughout 
the grcatcft part of Peru : the farmers exa^ this 
enormous tribute beyond the term fettled, and 
even exa^f it twice a year, when the acquittances 
have been miflayed. Every proprietor of land, 
who harh killed an Indian by overworking him, 
or letting him want necelTaries, is obliged to lofe 
another flave out of the number he is allowed tp 
keep ; and there are not, perhaps, two inftanecS 
even of this flight pnnifliment for a critrie Which 
is repeated every day. The law obliges all the 
inhabitants of a village to be enrolled, in order to 
fulfill in their turn the obligation impofed on the 
community ; this deftination is never fulfilled, un* 
lefs by thofe who are incapable of redeeming them- 
lelves from the oppreflion. When a Spaniard hath 
ceded a pOttion of land to a Peruvian, in order to 
fix him on his eflate, he has no right to deprive 
hinnfof it till the claufes of the contraft have been 
declared by law to be violated ; ihe perfons in 
power defpife thefe forms, and relume their poffef- 
fions whenever their interelts or caprices prompt 
them to it. Travellers, who are obliged to take 
’BOthiug but by mutual confent, boldly feize every 

thing 
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® VII? ^ *^'"8 buts. This continual 

« — ^ pillage prevents the Indians from having any thing, 
even common necelTaries. They foty ho maize 
but what is obfolutely neceflary for them, artd 
t^ey conceal it in fecret caverns. The heads of a 
family poflefs alone the fecret of this depofit, and 
go every eight days there to fetch provifions for 
the week. In fine, the corregidors have for the 
moft part appropriated to themfelves the exclufiue 
right of felling to the Indians of their diftrift the 
merchandife of Europe; and they either make 
them pay an exorbitant price for it, or oblige 
them to purchafe what they do not want. 

If the court of Madrid pretends that it has pre- 
vented thefe flagrant enormities, by giving the 
Peruvians a Spanifli proteftor, who is obliged to 
defend them, and a cacique of the country, whp 
is charged with the management of their affairs, 
it is deceived. The prpteflor annually receives 
from each of them 13 fous *, and the cacique fi? 
fpus and a half f, in his particular jurifdiftion : 
and this is the only reformation that has been 
made. The proteflor fells the Indians to any that 
will purchafe them ; and the capique is too much 
debafefl to be able to opppfe this oppreflion. 

Religion has not more power than the laws; 
it has ftill lefs. The clergy are the greatefl ene- 
inics the Peruvians have. They make them work 
without paying them ; and beat them unmercifully 
for the moll trifling caufes. When any of thefe 
unhappy wretches hath not obferved his inftrucr 

* About i jwucc. t About 3 P«w* halfpenny. 
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tk>QS> be is dire£dy puniflied ; ,aQd blows are the ® 
paternal correftion which thefe pallors ihflifti 
No pne prcfumes to approach them without foine 
pirefent. . They have permitted their parilhioners 
to continue fuch of their ancient fuperftitions as are 
ufeful to the church ; as for inllance, the cuftom^ 
of carrying a great deal of provilions to the tombS' 
of the. dead. The clergy fix an arbitary prices 
upon their funflions, and they have always Ibnie’ 
pious inventions which give them occafion tb exaff 
new duties. The colledtions of the monks are real 
military executions. They are a fpccies of plunder' 
committed by authority, and almoft always ac^*’ 
OQmpapicd with violence. This condufl could not 
fail to render chriftianity odious to the Indians. 
Thefe people go to church as they do to the labours 
impofed upon them, execrating thofe foreign bar- 
barians who overwhelm both their bodies and their 
fouls with intolerable yokes and burdens. 

They have in general preferved the religion of 
tbeir ancellors ; and even in the great towns, 
where they are under the eyes of their tyrants, they 
have folemn days on which they affume their an- 
tient drefs, and carry along the ftreets the images 
of the fun and moon. Some among them repre- 
fent a tragedy, the fubjefl of which is the death 
of Atabalipa. The audience, who begin with 
ihedding tears, are afterwards tranfported into a 
•kind of madnefs. It feldom happens in thefe 
fellivals, but that fome Spaniard is flain. One 
day, perhaps, this tragedy will end in the maffacre 
of the whole race of the murderers of Atabalipa j 
and the priefts who facrificed him will, in their 
L 1 4 turn, 
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turn, become victims for all the blood which thc^ 
caufed to be flied on the altar of a God of peace; 

The Peruvians are moreover an inftancc of that 
profound ftupidity, into which it is in the power 
of tyranny to plunge men* They are fallen into 
a liftlefs and uuiverfal indifference. Can it be pof- 
lible that thefc people Ihduld have any kind of 
attachment, whofe religion onCe elevated the foul, 
and from whom the moft abjeft flavery has taken 
away every fentiment of greatnefs and glory ? The 
riches, which their country hath , offered them, do 
not tempt them ; luxury, to which nature invites 
them, has no attradion for them. They are even 
infenfible to honours. They are whatever one 
pleafes. Without any ill humour, or choice, caciques 
or mitayos, the objefls of diftinftion or of public 
derifion. They have loft all their paflions. That 
of fear itfelf has often no effeff on them, through 
the little attachment they have to life. They in- 
toxicate them felves, and dance; thefe are all the 
pleafures they have, when they are able to forget 
their raifery; Indolence is their predominant habit* 
Jam nit hungry, they fay to the perfon vifho would 
pay them for their labour. 

Strea is the condition of almoft all nations that 
have nq property, In hqt countries, where one 
may live at a fraall ex-pence, where the earth gives 
much, and requires little, every man, who can 
but fubfift without ever being in pojfeffion of any 
property, paffes his life in eafe and beggary; and 
neither labours for the morrow, nor for pofterity, 
The univerfal fault of bad governraents, and they 
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are altnoft all foj is in the Ifegilfetivc cfhde with fe- ® yj® * 
gard to the article of property. It Ihodld eithi^f'be w i " ^ 
faid that hone ought to be adnrtfted, or the mdft 
ehcaft equilibrium that is poffible Ought to be 
ihaintained in this Ibcial balance. But of all leglf- 
latibnS) the raoft deftruftive, and the leaf! perma- 
nent, is that of a nation compofcd of rich arid 
indolent proprietors, and flaves that are poor 
and overburdened. It foon becomes only one 
general fyllem of idlenefs, cruelties, gibbets, and 
tortures, on one fide ; hatred, poifon, and infur- 
reftion, on the other ; the ruin and deftrudtion of 
both ; the perdition and diffolution of fociety. 

The empire of Peru was reduced to fuch a Hate 
of depopulation as rendered it neceflary that it 
Ihould be fupplied by the purchafe of a foreigtt 
race ; but this mode of raifing fupplies, which 
Was diftated by the refinement of European bar- 
barity, was more prejudicial to Africa than ufeful 
to the country of the Incas. The Spaniards do 
not derive from it all the advantages with which 
they had flattered themfelves. The government 
hath thought proper to throw obftacles in its way, 
by monopolies and taxes, which it ever impofes on 
vices as well as on virtues, on induftry and idle- 
nefs, on good and bad projefts, on the right of 
exercifihg oppreffions, and the permifllon of being 
exempted from them; on the power of putting the 
Taws in execution, and the privilege of infringing 
Of eluding them. Independent of thefe exceflrve 
duties laid on the introdu^ion of negroes intd 
TerU, it Was neceflary to receive them from ah 
exdqfiv'e charter, and from foreign bands t» im^ 
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port them acrols lmm«ife feas and ^nwhoi^fon^, 
climates, and to undergo the expence oF feveral 
embarkations. Neceffity, ftrojiger than thpfe ola?- 
ftacles, has however multiplied this fpeciesof meftv 
more at Peru than at Mexico. There is alFo a 
much greater number of Spaniards there, for the 
following reafonsii 

" At the time when the firft conquefts were made, 
when emigrations were moll frequent, the country 
of the Incas had a much greater reputation for 
riches than New Spain ; and, in reality, for a long 
time much more confiderable treafures were 
brought away from it. The defire of partaking 
of them muft neceffarily draw thither, as was 
really the cafe, a greater number of Caftilians. 
Though they all almoft went over there with the 
hope of returning to their country to enjoy the 
fortune they might acquire, yet the majority of 
them fettled in the colony. They were induced 
to this by the foftnefs of the climate, the falubritf 
of the air, and die goodnefs of the provifions. 
Mexico prefented not the fame advantages, and 
did not give them re^fon to expeft fo much inde-. 
pendcnce as a land infinitely more remote from 
the mother-country. t 

Cpsco attracted the conquerors in multitudes.' 
They found this capital built on a ground that was 
very irregular, divided into as many quarterl 
as there werp provinces in the empijre. Each of 
the inhabitants might follow the ufages of his na* 
five country ; but every body was obliged to coni 
form to the worlhip eftablilbed by the founder of 
the nionarcby. ThertJ was P9 edifice that haii 

any 
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3fly grandeur, elegance, or cenvenienee j bfr- ® ® p k 
caufe the people were ignorant of the foft » . ^ ' r 
elements of architefture. The magnificence spf 
what they called the palace of the fovereign, 
of the princes of the blood, and of the great 
men of his empire, confifted in the profufim 
of the metals that were laviflied in decorating 
them. The temple the fun was diftinguiihed 
above all other edifices ; its walls were incrufted 
or fhcathed with gold and filver, ornamented with 
divers figures, and loaded with the idols of all the 
nations whom the Incas had enlightened and 
fubdued. 

Profligate and idle monks have prollituted 
thefe rich metals to other fuperftitions ; fubftituted 
to the ufeful prejudices of the climate others of e 
more deftruftiye kind; and expelled the natural 
errprs fuited to the turn of the inhabitants by 
foreign tenets, highly abfurd in themfelves, as 
well as repugnant to the human mind and to 
every focial tie. The fame fatality which fub- 
verts the univerfe, the ocean, the land, empire# 

>nd nations; which alternately diffufes on the globe 
the cnlighteniDg fpirit of the arts, and the dark^ 
nefs of ignorance ; which tranfplants men and 
opinions, as" the winds and currents drive, fi(h 
weeds on the Ihore: this- fame deftiny 
* fet of proud monks, enervated 
by indolence and voluptuoufnefs, £houl4 
infql^tlyl; indulge themfelves in eafe upon the 
aflies of the virtuous Incas, in the centre of aa 
empire formerly fo bleffed under thefe legiflators, 
^Pl9f?We revolution does not hinder the 

Peruf 
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vir ^ Peruvians, who, in general, have the greatcft aver- 
J fion for living in cities, becaufe inhabited by Spa- 
niards, from voluntarily chuling to relidc at Gufco; 
They ftill love to jiehold that venerable place, 
from which thofe holy laws originated that ren- 
dered their anceftors fo happy. The remembrance 
of this infpires them with an elevation of foul ; and 
they are found to be lefs ftupid on this celebrated 
fpot, than in other parts of their empire. 

On a hill north of the capital was a citadel, 
which the Incas had built with much care, time, 
labour, and expence. The Spaniards long fpoke 
of this monument of Peruvian induftry with a 
fpirit of admiration that impofed upon all Eu- 
rope. We have feen the ruins of this fortrefs, 
and the marvellous has difappeared: nothing has 
remained but the ailonifliment, which muft ne- 
eeflarily be occafioned by the fight of the enor- 
mous maffes of ftone, which have been brought 
from a confiderablc diflSnce, without the alfiftance 
of levers and other machines that are known to 
more enlightened nations. 

Four leagues from this fortrefs we meet with 
a delicious valley, where the Incas and the great 
men of the empire had their country-houfes. 
This enchanting retreat fo well preferves its re- 
putation, that the richeft inhabitants of Cufeo 
believe there is fomething deficient in. their fy- 
Item of happineCs when they cannot purchafe a 
piece of ground fiiere. The lick ordinarily re- 
pair thither in fearch of health, and it rarely hap** 
pens but they find it. 


As 
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As it was not a folicimde for their own prefer* 
ration which occupied the Spaniards at firft, they 
had nd fooner pillaged the immenfe riches which 
had been amaiTed at Cufco for four centuries, 
than they went in great numbers in 1534, un^ 
der the order of Sebalhan de Benalcazar, to 
undertake the deftrudlion of Quito. The other 
towns and boroughs of the empire were over- 
run with the fame fpirit of rapine ; and thC 
citizens and the temples were tplundered in all 



parts. 

Those of the conquerors, who did not take 
up their refidence in the fettlemeius which they' 
found already formed, built towns on the fta- 
coalts, where before there were none ; for the 
flerility of the foil bad not permitted the Peru- 
vians to multiply much there; and they had mot 
been induced to remove thither from the extre- 
mity of their country, becaufe they failed very 
little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Pifea, and Arica,' 
were the roads which the Spaniards deemed moft 
convenient for the communication they intended 
to eftablillr among themfelves andi-vyith the mo- 
ther-country. The different .portions of thefe new 
cities determined the degree of their prufperity. 

• Those which were afterwards built in the in- 
land parts of the country were not erefted in 
regions which prefented a fertile foil, copious har- 
vell^, excellent paftures, a mild and falubrious 
climate, and all the conveniences of life. Tliefe 
places, which had hitherto been fo well cultivated 
by a ’‘numerous and ffourilhing people, were now 
tptally difregarded. Very foon they exhibited only 

a de- 
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* a deplorable pidure of a horrid defert ; and this 

, N , ' » wildnefs muft hare been more melancholy and 

hideous than the dreary afpeft of the earth before 
the origin of focieties. The traveller, who was 
led by accident or curiofity into thefe defolate 
plains, could not forbear abhorring the barba* 
rojos and bloody authors of thefe devafiations, 
while he reflefted that it was not owing even 
to the cruel illulions of glory and to the fanati- 
cifm of conqued, but to the dupid and abjeft 
defire of gold, that they had facrlBccd fo much 
more real treafure, and fo numerous a popula- 
tion. 

This infatiable third of gold, which neither at- 
tended to fubfiftence, fafety, nor policy, was the 
only motive for edablilhing new fettlemencs, fome 
of which have been kept up, while feveral have 
decayed, and others have been formed in their 
Read. The fate of them all has correfponded 
with the difeovery, progrefs, or declenhon of the 
mines to which they were fubordinate. , 

Fewer errors have been committed hi the 
means of procuring provifions. The natives had 
hitherto lived hardly on any thing clfe but maize, 
fruits, and pulfe, for which they had ufed no 
other feafoning except fait and pimento. Their 
liquors, which were made from diflEerent roots, 
were more diverfified 5 of thefe the fi&iVa was die 
mod ufual ; which is made from maize foaked 
in water, and taken out of the veffel when It 
begins to fprout. It is dried in the fun, thelti 
parched a Uctle, and at lad ground. The flbuir, 

■ iifeto 
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after k has been well kneaded, is pnt with water ® 

]imo largepitchcrs. The fermentation may be ex- 
spe&ed in two or three days, and muft not con- 
tinue longer. The great inconvenience of this 
dcinki which, when ufed immoderately, infallibly 
intoxicates, is, that it will not keep more thiin 
eight days without turning four. Its tafte is nearly 
that of the mod indifferent kind of cyder. It is a 
refreihing, nouriihing, and aperitive liquors The 
Indians, who are never troubled with fuppreffiofts 
of urine, are faid to owe that advantage to the 
ufe of this drink. 

The conquerors were not fatisfied either with 
the liquors or with the food of the people they 
had fubdued. They imported vines from the old 
World, which foon multiplied fufficiently in the 
fends of the coafts at Ica, Pifea, Nafca, Moque- 
qua, and Truxillo, to furnHh the colony with the 
wine and brandy it wanted. Olives fucceeded ftill 
better, and yielded a great abundance of oil, 
which was much fuperior to that of the mother- 
country. Other fruits were tranfplanted with the 
feme fuccefs. Sugar fuccecds fo well that ncme of 
any other growth ckn be compared to that which 
is cultivated in thefe parts, where it never rains. 

In the inland country wheat and barley were fown ; 
and at length all the European quadrupeds were 
loon found grazing at the foot of the mountains. 

This was a confiderable ftep ; but there ftill re- 
pasined much more to be done. After they had 
provided for a better and a greater choice of fub- 
ftft^nce, ! the next care of the Spaniards was to 
a dtefs more commodious and more agreeable 

. than 
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(hda thatof ih(? Pecavtans. 'Phefew^re, however# 
.better cloathed than aoy other American natkui. 
They owed this fuperiprity to the advantage which- 
they alone pofiefled, of having the lama and the 
pacos, doQKftic atiimals which ferved them foe 
this ufe. , ! 


The lama is an animal four feet 'hlgh, and five 
or fix in length; of which its neck alone takes- up 
one half. Its head is well made, with large eyes, 
a long fnout, and thick lips. Its mouth has no 
incifors in the upper jaw. Its feet are cloven like 
thofe of the ox, but furniflied with a fpur behind, 
which enables it to fallen itfelf on thefides of fteep 
places, where it delights to climb. Its wool, which 
is fiiorton its back, hut grows long on its fides 
and under the belly, coaftitutes payrof its ufeful- 
nels. Though very falacious, thefe animals co- 
pulate with great difficulty. In vain the fennale 
prollrates herfelf to receive the male, and invites 
him by her fighs ; they are fometimes a whole day 
groaning, grumbling, and ineffeftually attempting 
enjoyment, if men do not help them to fulfill the 
defire of nature. Thus feveral of our domeftic 
animals, that are chained, broken, forced, and 
retrained in all their freeft motions and fenlaiions, 
lofe, through incfteflual efforts, the principles of 
generation while they arc confined in ftables, if 
care and attention does not fuppiy the place of 
that liberty of whidi they have been deprived. 
The females of the lama have only two dugs, 
never more than two young, commonly but one, 
which follows the dam immediately after its biedtt 
ft is of a very c|iuck growth, and its life of ffipet- 
2 doratiopr 
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^jcatioai At three fears old it propagates 
fpecies, preferres its vigour till twelve, then de- 
cays till ir reaches fifteen, being worh out by 
labour. 

The lamas are employed as miileS, in carrying 
on their backs loads of about an hundred weight* 
They move with a flow but firm pace at the rare of 
four or five leagues a day, in countries that ai^ 
imprafticable to other a'nimalsi defeending through' 
gullies, and climbing up rocksj where men cannot 
follow them. After four or fire days journey, 
they reft of their own accOrd for twenryTour 
hours. 

Nature lias formed them for the people of 
that climate where they are produced, mild an<f 
phlegmatic, moderate and prudent, like the Ame- 
ricans. When they ftop, they bend their knees 
and ftoop their body in fuch a mariner as not to 
difeompofe their burthen. As foon as they heap 
their driver whiftle, they rife with the fame care, 
and proceed on their journey. They browfe oii 
the grafs they find In thoir way, and chew the 
cud at night, even when afleep, reclining on their 
breafti With their feet doubled under their belly. 
They are neither difpirited by falling nor drudgery^ 
while they have any ftrength remaining; but, when 
they arc totally exhaufted or fall under their bur- 
den, If iw to no purpofe to harrafsand beat tliemi 
they Will continue obftinately linking their heads 
agairift the ground, firft on one fide, then oU the 
other; till they kill ihcmrelres. They never de- 
fend tfiemfelvcs either with their feet or teeth ; 
and th the heighr of their indignation content 

Vot.- H; M m themfelves 
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® vn themfelves with only Fpittmg in. the face of thofc 
* / ' who inful t them. r 

The paces is to the lama what the afs is to the 
horfe, a fubordinate fpccies, fmaller in fize, with 
Ihorter legs, and a flat fnout ; but of the fame 
difpofition, the fame manners, and the fame con- 
Ritution, as the lama; made, like the lama, to 
carry burthens, but more obftinate in its caprices, 
perhaps, becaufe it is weaker. 

These animals arc fo much the more ufeful to 
man, as their fervice coils him nothing. Their 
thick fur fupplies the place of a pack-faddle. 
The little grafs, which they find along the road, 
fuffices for their food, and furnilhes them with a 
plentiful and frelh faliva, which exempts them 
from the necelllty of drinking. 

Among the lamas, there are fome of a wild 
fpecies called guanacos, which are Ilronger, more 
fprightly, and more nimble, than the domellic 
lamas ; running like the Hag, and clmbing like the 
wild goat, covered with Ihort Wool, and of a 
fawn colour. Though free, they like to colled 
in herds to the number fomctimcs of two or three 
hundred. If they fee a man, they furvey him at 
firfl: with an air of greater allonilhment than cu- 
riofity ; then fnulfing up the air and neighing, 
they run all together to the fummit of the moun- 
tains. Thefe animals feck the north, travel on 
the ice, and fojourn within the regions of fnow, 
dreading the heat of the low lands ; they are vi- 
gorous, and appear in vail numbers on the Sierras, 
which are of the fame height as the Cordeleras; 
fmall in flze, and difficult to be found in the 

heaths, 
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Ee^tbs, 'which are at the bottom of the mountains* 
When they are hunted for their fleece, if they 
gain the rocks, neither hunters nor dogs can ever 
catch thenl. 

The vicunas, a fpecies of wild pacos, are ftill 
fonder of the fummits of mountains, the fnow, 
and the ice. Their wool is longer, thicker fet, 
and much finer, than that of the guanacos. Its 
colour refembles that of dried rofes, and fo fixed 
by nature, that it cannot be altered in the hands 
of thofe who are employed in working it. The 
vicunas are fo timid, that their fear itfelf makes 
them an eafy prey to the hunter. Men furround 
them and drive them into narrow defiles, at the 
end of which they have fufpended pieces of cloth 
or linen on cords, that are railed three or four 
feet from the ground. Thefe rags, being agitated 
by the wind, ftrike fuch terror into them, that 
they Hand crouded and fqueezed one againd ano- 
ther, fuffering therafelves to be killed rather than 
fly. But if there happens to be, among the vi- 
cunas, a guanaco, which, being more adventurous, 
leaps over the cords, they follow it and efcape. 

All thefe animals belong fo peculiarly to South 
America, and efpecially to the higheft: Cordeleras, 
that they are never feen on the fide of Mexico, 
where the height of thefe mountains is confiderably 
diminilhed. Attempts have been made to propa* 
gate the breed in Europe but they have all died* 
The Spaniards, without refledling that thefe ani- 
mals even in Peru itfelf fought the coldeft parts, 
tranfported them to the burning plains of Anda- 
lufia. They might, poffibly, have fucceeded at 
Mm2 the 
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the foot of the Alps op tie Fypeuees. This con* 
jc^turc of M. die Buffotij to wbomiw* ttt- indebted 
for fo many ufeful profound obferwtions 00- 
aniraals, is w'orthy the attention of ftatefmen^ 
•whofe fteps ou^bt always to be glided by the 
lights of philofophy. 

The flcih gf the lamas, when they are young, i» 
good eating. The Ikhi of the old ones forves the 
Indians for Ihoes, and the Spaniards for harnefs. 
The guanacos may alfo be eaten. But the vicunas, 
are only fought after for their fleece, and for the 
bezoac that they produce. 

In general, the wool of the lamas, pacos, gna- 
nacos, and vicunas, was ufefully employed by the 
Peruvians before the conqueft. The inhabitants 
of Cufeo made tapeftry of it for the ufe of the 
court, in which flowers, birds, and trees, were pretty- 
well imitated. It ferved alfo to make mantles, 
which were w'orn over a fliirt of cotton, k is 
cuftoraary to tuck them up, in order to have the 
arms free. The principal people faftened them 
with gold and filver clalps ; their wives with pins 
made of thefc metals, ©.Fnainented with emeralds; 
and the common people with thorns. In hot 
countries, the mantles of perfons of diftin£Iion: 
were made of fine cotton, and dyed with various 
colours. The common people, in the fame climate, 
had no cloathing at all, except a girdle that was 
compofed of the filaments of the bark of a tree^ 
and ferved to cover thofc parts nature inrended 
fhould be concealed. 

After the conqueft, all the Indians were 
obliged to wear deaths. As the opprefiion, under 

which 
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which thiy giwaiiet}, did «oe aHo#them to exercrfe 
their fformer indnfiry; they contented themielves 

with the coar&r cloths of Europe, for whiclt they 
wefe made to pay an exorbitant price. When the 
gold and filver which had efcaped the rapacity of 
the conquerors were exhaufted, they thought of 
re-cftablifliing their national manufafinres. Thefc 
were fc^nte time after proliibiteri, on account of 
the deficiency which they occaiioned in the ex- 
ports of the mother-country. 1 he impoflibility, 
which the Peruvians found of purchafing foreign 
fluffs and paying their taxes, occafioned permiffioa 
to be giten at the end of ten years for their re- 
eftabliflitnenr. 'f hey have not been difeontinued 
hnee that time, and have been brought to as great 
a degree of perfedion as it was poffiblc they could 
be utider a continual tyranny. 

With the wool of the vicuna they make, qc 
Cufeo and in its territory, (lockings, handker- 
chiefs, and fcarfs. Thcfe manufadures would have 
been multipled, if the fpirit of deltruflion had 
not fallen on animals as well as on men. The 
fame wool, mixed with that of the (lieep imported 
thither from Europe, which hath exceedingly de- 
generated, ferves for carpets, and makes alfo 
tolerably fine cloth. Fleeces of inferior quality 
are emplo 3 'ed in ferges, druggets, and in all kii^da 
of coarfe fluffs. 

The manufadures fubfervient to luxury are 
cftabliflied at Arequipa, Cufeo, and Lima. lit 
thefe three towns is made a peedigious number of 
gold toys and plate, for the ufe of private perfons,^ 
and allp for the churches. All thefc manufadures 
hj m 2 ate 
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are but coarfely wrought, and mixed with a great 
deal of copper. “Vye feldom difcover more tafte 
jn their gold and filver laces and embroideries 
which their manufaflures alfo produce. This is 
not altogether the cafe in regard w their lace, 
which, when mixed with that of Europe, looks 
very beautiful. This laft manufafture is com- 
monly in the hands of the nuns, who employ in 
it the Peruvian girls, and the young Mellees of 
the towns, who for the moll part before marriage 
pafs foine years in the convent. 

Other hands are employed in painting and 
gilding leather for rooms, in making with wood 
and ivory pieces of inlaid work and fculpture, 
and in drawing figures on the marble that is found 
at Cucuca, or on linen imported from Europe. 
I'hefe different works, which are almoft all manu- 
faiTlured at Cufeo, ferve for ornaments for boufes, 
palaces, and temples : the drawing of them is not 
bad, but the colours are neither exaft nor perma- 
nent. It the Indians, who invent nothing, but 
are excellent imitators, had able mafters, and ex- 
cellent models, they would at lead: make good 
copyills. At the clofe of the laft century, fome 
■works of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de 
St. Jaques, were brought to Home ; and the con- 
noilfcurs difeovered marks of genius in them. 

These particulars will intereft fuch of our 
readers, whom \vc lhall have infpired with af- 
fection for one of the beft nations that ever ex- 
ifted, and with efteem for one of the moft excelr 
lent inftitutions that ever did honour to mankind, 
Thofc, who arc ftrangers to that univerfal benevo- 
lence 
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fence which extends to all nations and all ages, 
will have, experienced other fentiments. Accuf- 
tomed to behold nothing in Peru but the produce 
of its mines, they inuft confequcntly regard with 
contempt every thing that has not a direft relation 
with their avarice. This would ciiminifl), per- 
haps be totally corfe(fied, if they were but dif* 
pofcd frequently to revolve by what barbarity and 
enormities it has been gratified. 

Though the Peruvians were unacquainted with 
coin, they knew the ufe of gold and filver; for 
they employed them in different kinds of orna- 
ments. Independent of what the torrents and ac- 
cident procured them of thefe metals, fome mines 
had been opened of little depth. The Spaniards 
have not tranfmitted to us the manner in which 
thefe rich productions were drawn from the bofom 
of the earth. Their pride, which has deprived us 
of fo much ufeful knowledge, undoubtedly made 
them think, that, in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barbarous, there was nothing 
that was worthy to be recorded. 

The difference as to the manner in which the 
Peruvians worked their mines did not extend to 
the mines thcmfelvcs. The conquerors opened 
them on all Cdes. At firfl the gold mines tempted 
the avarice of the greater number. Fatal expe- 
rience difeouraged thofe whom pafilon had not 
blinded. They clearly faw, that, for fome enor- 
mous fortunes raifed in this manner, great numbers, 
who had only moderate fortunes, were totally 
ruined. Thefe mines fanlc into- fuch diferedit, 
that, in order to prevent them from being aban- 
M m 4 doued^ 
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® ^ doncd, the gwcriiitient W£js otiiged to take the 

t j twenrferh " part of their produo:, inftead of th^ 

iifth which it at fir ft received* 

THE fnines of filver were more commoDr more 
cqualj and rkhcr. They even prcwduced Giver of 
a fingolar fpecias, rarely found eifewhere. To-' 
wards the fea-coaft, great lumps of this metal arc 
fotind in the lands* Subterraneous, fires, volcanos, 
and the revolutions which America hath expe- 
rienced and ftill continues to fuffer, feem to in- 
dicate the caufes of the tranfpofition of thofe me- 
tallic malFes that are met with in fcveral pans of 
this continent. 

There are a great number pf other mines, 
ivhich are infinitely more important, and are found 
in the rocks and on the mountains. Several of 
them gave fulfe hopes. Such in particular was 
that of Ucnntaya, difeovered 1713* This was 
only an incruftation of almoft maffive filver, which 
^t firft yielded fcveral millions, but was fooii ex- 
haufted. ' 

Others, which were deeper, have been alike 
deferted. Their produce, though equal to what 
it \va$ originally, was not fufficient to fupport the 
expence of working them, which augmented every 
day. The mines of Qiiito, Cufeo, and Arequipa, 
have experkneed that revolution W'hich awaits 
many of the reft. 

Thkri* arc great numbers of very rich mines 
which the waters have invaded. The declivity of 
the foil, which from the fuinmir of the Cordclcras 
runs continually fhelving to the South Sea, muft 
ncccffarily render thefc events more common at 

Peru 
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Peru than in; other places*; This iiKonvcnie^ ® 
which with giscacer <^re and feill mi^bt often have ^ 
been prevented or dinatnifhed, has bceft in fonie 
jnftances remedied. A fmgJe inftance will be fuf- 
ficient to fliew that the avarice of mankind cats 
ilruggle again/!: that of nature, when fhc conceals 
or withdraws from us her treafures. 

Joseph Salcedo^ about the year j66o, had 
difeovered, not lar from the town of Puna, the 
mine of Laycacota. It was fo rich, that the filver 
was often cut with a chiffcl. Profperity, which de- 
bafes little minds, had fo elevated that of the pro^ 
prietor of fo much opulence, that he permitted all 
the Spaniards, who came to feek their fortune in 
this part of the new world, to work feme days on 
their own account, without weighing or taking 
any account of.the prefents he made them. This 
generofity attra< 5 ted an infinite number of people 
about him, whofe avidity made them quarrel with 
each other ; the love of money made them take 
tip arms, and fall upon one another ; and their 
benefadlor, who had negledled no expedient to 
prevent ’and extinguifh their fanguinary conten- 
tions, was hanged as being the author of them. 

While he was in prifon, the w^ater got pofleflion of 
his mine. Superftition foon made it imagined that 
this was a punilhment for the infamous manner in . 
which they had a<Jted towards him. This idea of 
divine vengeapee was revered for a long time ; 
but at lafl:, in 1740, Diego de Bacna affociated 
with other opulent people, to avert the fprings 
"which had deluged fo much treafure. The la^- 
hours, which this difficult undertaking required, 

were 
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were not finifhed till 1754. The mine yields as 
much now as it did at firft. But mines ftill richer 
than this hare been difcorered, which have ex- 
perienced no revolution. Such, for example, is 
that of Potofi, which was found in the fame coun- 
try where the Incas worked that of Porco. 

An Indian, named Hualpa, in 1 545, purfuing 
fome deer, in order to climb certain fteep rocks, 
laid hold of a bufli, the roots of which loofened 
from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of 
filver. The Indian had recourfe to it for his own 
life, and never failed to return to his treafure every 
time that his wants or his defires follicited him to 
it. The change that had happened in his fortune 
was remarked by his countryman Guanca, to 
whom he avowed the fecret. The two friends 
could not keep their counfel and enjoy their good 
fortune. They quarrelled ; on which the indif- 
crect confident difeovered the whole to his mafter 
Villarocll, a Spaniard that was fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood. Upon this the mine became known 
and was worked; and a great number of mines 
“vvere Found in its vicinity ; the principal of which 
are in the northern part of the mountain, and 
their tliredion is from north to fonth. The mofl 
mrclligcnt people of Peru have obferved, that thi^ 
is in general the direclion of the richeft mines. 

The fame of what was palling at Potofi foon 
fpread abroad, and there was foon built at the foot 
of the mountain a town, confiding of fixty thou- 
fand Indians, and ten thoufand Spaniards. The 
lleriiity of the foil did not prevent its being hn- 
medi itciy peopled. Corn, fruits, flocks, American 

fluffs, 
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^ufis, European luxuries, arrived there from every ® yi ® 
quarter. Induftry, which every where follows v 
the current of money, could not fearch for s it 
.With fo much fuccefs as at its fource. It evidently 
appeared that in 1738 thefc mines produced an- 
nually 22,338,973 livres without reckoning the 
lilver which was not regiftered, and what had been 
carried off by finuggling. From that time the 
produce has been fo much diniiniflied, that no 
more than one eighth part of the coin which was 
formerly flruck is now made. 

The mine of Potoli, and all the mines of South 
America, in purifying their gold and filver, ufc mer- 
cury, with which they are fupplied from Guan9a 
Velica. Mercury, fays an able naturalift, is found 
in two different dates in the bofom of the earth ; 
it is either altogether pure, and in the fluid form 
which is proper to it, and then it is denominated 
virgin mercury, becaufe it has not experienced the 
aftion of fire, in order to be extraifled from the 
mine ; or it is found combined with fulphur, and 
then it forms a fubflance of a red colour, which is 
more or lefs yiyid, called cinnabar. 

Till the miqe of virgin mercury, which was 
lately difeovered at Montpellier under the build- 
ings of the town^iffclf, and for that rcafoii will 
probably never be worked, there had been no 
others known in Europe, except thofe of Udria in 
Carniola. Thefe are in a valley, at the foot of 
high mountains, which were called by the Homans 
Julias, They were difeovered by chance in 

* Near 978,000!. 
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1497. They ai*e about uine hundred icet deep» 
The dcfccnt into them is by pits, as into alj other 
mines. There are under ground an infinite num- 
ber of galleries, of which fome arc fo low, that it 
is neceffary to ftoop in order to pafs along; there 
are places where it is fo hot, thar, if one Hops ever 
fo (hart a time, one is in a profule fwcat : it is 
from thefe fubterrancous caverns that mercury is 
drawn. Some Hones are replete with it to that 
degree, that, when they are bruifed^this fubftance 
illhes out in the form of globules or drops. It is 
found alfo in a fpecies of clay ; fometiines even 
this mercury is feen running down like rain, and 
oozes fo copioully among the rocks which form 
the vaults of thefe fubterrancous caverns, that a 
man has often gathered thirry*fix pounds of it ii^ 
a day. 

Thkee are fomc people fo fond of the marvel- 
lous, that they prefer this mercury to the other ; 
which is mere prejudice. Experience (hews that 
the bed mercury that can be ufed, either in medi- 
cine or in metallurgy, is that which hath beer; 
extraiHcJ from cinnabar. In order 10 feparate the 
natural combination of thefe tw^o volatile fubftan-- 
ces, fulphur and mercury, recourfc muft neceffarily 
be had to the aflioa of fire, to which forne inter-? 
mediate fubfiance muft be joined. This is either 
the filings of fteel or copper, or the regulus of 
antimony, or lime, or fonie fixed alkaline fait. 
This laft fpccies of mercury is drawn from Hungary, 
Sclavonia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, and Nor- 
mandy ; efpecially from Almaden in Spain, which 
was a famous mine even in the time of the Ro- 
mans, 
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irtafls, aa 3 which with that of Gfuan^a Vclica has 
for fome fhort time contributed to ferve the Spa- 
niflj coiorrries. 

The tominon opinion is, that this lafl mine was 
difcovered in 1564. The trade of mercury was 
then ftili free: it became an exclafive trade in 
1571. At this period all the mines of mercury 
werelhut; and that of Guan^a Velica alone was 
worked, the property of which the king referved 
to himfelf. It is not found to diminilh. This 
mine is dug in a prodigioufly large mountain, 
fixty leagues from lama. In its profound abyfs 
are feen ftreets, fquares, and a chapel, where the 
myfteries of religion on all feflivals are celebrated. 
Millions of flambeaux are continually kept to en- 
lighten it. 

The earth, which contains the quickfilver of 
this mine, is, according to the opinion of a cele- 
brated traveller, of a whitifli red, like ill-burnt 
brick. It is pounded, and put into an earthen 
kiln, the upper part of which is a vault like an 
oven, fome what of a fpherical form.’ This is ex- 
tended on an iron grate covered with earth, under 
which a gentle fire is kept up with the herb icho^ 
which is fitter for this proceft than any other com- 
bullible matter, and the cutting of which on this 
account is prohibited twenty leagues round. The 
heat which penetrates this earth makes the pounded 
mineral fo hot, that the quickfilver iffucs out of it 
Tolattlifed in fmoke. But, as the upper part of the 
kiln is clofely flopped, the fmoke finds no iflae 
hut by a fmall hole, which has a communication 
with a feriesof earthen retorts that are round, and 
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the necks of which are infected into each other. 
There this fmoke circulates and condcnfes, by 
means of a little water which is at the bottom of 
each retort. The quickfilver then falls in a well- 
formed liquid. Lefs of it is collefted in the firft 
than in the laft retorts. They would all grow fo 
hot as to break in pieces, if care were not taken 
to fprinkle them on the outfide with water. 

PaivATE people at their own expcnce work 
the mine of Guanja Velica. They are obliged to 
deliver to government, at a ftipulated price, all the 
mercury they extraft from it. As foon as they 
have procured the quantity which the demands of 
one year require, the work is fufpended. Part of 
the mercury is fold on the fpot, and the reft is 
fent to the royal magazines throughout all Peru ; 
from whence it is delivered out at the fame price 
as it is fold for in Mexico. This arrangement,' 
which has occafioned many of the mines to drop, 
and prevented others from being opened, is in- 
excuf^able in the Spanifh fyftem. The court of 
Madrid, in this refpeft, merits the fame reproaches 
as a miniftry in other countries would incur, that 
would be blind enough to lay a duty on the imple- 
ments of agriculture. 

The mine of Guanfa Velica generally affeifts 
thofe, who work in it, with convulfions : this and 
the other mines, which are not lefs unhealthy, are 
all worked by the Peruvians. Thefe unfortunate 
viflims of an infatiable avarice are crowded all 
together and plunged naked into thefe abylTes, the 
greateft part of which are deep, and all exceffivcly 

cold. 
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cold. Tyranny has invented this refinement in 
cruelty, to render it impoffible for any thing to 
efcape its reftlefs vigilance. If there are any 
wretches who long furvive fuch barbarity, it is the 
ufe of cocoa that preferves them. 

The cocoa is a Ihrub, which hardly ever rifes 
higher than from three to four feet ; its fruit is 
difpofed in bunches. It is red when it begins to 
ripen, and black when it hath attained its maturity. 
Its leaf, which is foft, of a pale green, and rcfem- 
bling that of the myrtle, is the delight of the Peru- 
vians. They chew it, after having mixed it with a 
white earth which they call mambis ; it is ufed by 
them for food : it flrengthens their ftoraaclis, and 
fupports their courage. If thofe who are buried 
in the mines are in want of it, they ceafe working, 
and no means whatever can compel them to re- 
fume their labour. Their oppreffors, therefore, 
furnilh them with as much as they require, fub- 
trafting the price of it from their daily wages. 
The environs of Cufeo furnifii the belt cocoa. 

This plant, the other produdions of the coun- 
try, and the produce of all the manufaflures, are 
difperfed throughout the empire in three different 
ways. The towns fituated on the coaft are fur- 
niftied with provilions by veffels that are adapted 
to thofe feas, which are always calm. An innu- 
merable multitude of mules, which are brought 
from Tucuraan, are ufed in the intercourfe which 
feveral provinces have with each other. The 
greateft circulation is effeflcd by means of the 
Guayaquil. 
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* y,® *■ ^ banks of this river, the <»igm of which 

’ • is in the CordeierSs^ the Spaniards at the time of 
the conqueft built a ptctty confiderabie town, at 
fix leagues diftancc from the fea. This is defended 
by three forts lately erefled, and only garrifoned 
■with burgeffes. Thefe forts are built tfrith large 
pieces of wood, difpoffed in pallifades. The nature 
of this wood, which is proof againft Water, fuits 
the moifture of the foil. 

It is mentioned, ini the accounts of a Spanilh 
philofopher, that on this coaft, as well as that of 
Guatimala, is found the mufex, which yields that 
purple fo celebrated by the antients, and which 
the moderns have imagined was loft. The flicll 
which contains it adheres to the rocks that are 
wafhed by the fea. It is of the fize of a large 
walnut. The liquor of this animal may be ex- 
trafted two ways ; fome kill it, after they have 
drawn it out of the ftiell ; then prefs it with a knife 
from head to tail ; feparate front the body the part 
where the liquor is collefted, and throw away the 
reft. When this operation, after being repeated 
on feyeral fnails, has afforded a certain quantity of 
fluid, the thread intended to be dyed is dipped in 
it, and the procefs is finifiied. The colour, which 
is at firft of the whitenefs of milk, becomes after* 
wards green, and is not purple till the thread is 
dry. Thofe who difapprove this metkod draw 
the fifh partly out of the fltell, and, fqueezing it, 
make it yield a fluid which ferves for dying ; they 
repeat this operation four times at different inter- 
vals, but always with lefs fuccefs. If they continue 
it, the fifh dies, by their deftroying that which 
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conftitutes the £rfl; principle of its life, and which ® ^ 

it is no longer able to renew. No colour at pre- *- , « 

fent known can be compared to this of which we 
are fpeaking, either as to luftre, livelinefs, or 
duration ; it fucceeds better with cotton than with 
wool, linen, or Elk. 

Besides thisobjcftof curiofity, Guayaquil fur- 
niihes the inland country of the empire with oxen, 
mules, fait, and falt-fifli; it fupplles Europe and 
Mexico with a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru 
with only a fmall quantity, as there the herb of 
Paraguay is generally preferred. It is the univerfal 
dock-yard of the South Sea, and might, partly, 
become that of the mother country. Wc know 
no country on the globe that equally abounds in 
wood for Ihip-building and malls, either as to 
quality or quantity. Hemp and pitch, of which 
it is deftitute, might eafily be furnilhed by Chili 
and Guatimala. 

But what renders Guayaquil of ftill greater im- 
portance, is the advantage it poflelTes of being the 
necelTary mart and bond of communication of the 
mountains of Peru with its valleys, with Panama, 
and with Mexico. All the merchandife which thefe 
countries exchange, pafl'es through the hands of its 
merchants. The larged vedels dop at the harbour 
of the idand of Puna, which is fituated at the 
entrance of the gulph ; and others go up the river 
about forty leagues. 

NoTwiTHSTAtiDiNo fo many fources of pro- 
fperity, the people of Guayaquil, whofe numbers 
amount to twenty thoufand fouls, are far from 
being wealthy. The fortunes of its inhabitants 
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^ vijP ^ fuccellively deftroyed nine times by fires, 

i which have been afcribed to the difcontentednefs 
of the negroes •, and by pirates, who have twice 
fiicked the town. Thofe fortunes, which have 
been aequired fince ihefe fatal periods, have not 
continued in the country. A climate, where the 
heat is intolerable the whole year, and the rains 
iticeffant fo^* fix months; where dangerous and 
noifomc infills do not allow any tranquillity; where 
difiempers of the mofl oppofite degrees of tempe- 
rature appear to be united ; where one lives iti the 
perpetual dread of lofing one's fight ; fuch a cli- 
mate is by no means proper to fix the refidence of 
its inhabitants. Such perfons are only feen here, 
as have not acquired eftares fufficient to enable 
them to remove clfewhere, and fpend their days in 
indolence and pleafure. A tafle, which predo- 
rhinates in the empire, induces the moft opulent 
to refide at Lima. 

This capital of Peru, fo celebrated in all parts 
of the world, is firuated at two leagues from the 
fca, in a delicious plain, at about an equal dif- 
ranee from the equator and the fouthern tropic, 
to unite as ir were all the riches and delights of 
South America. The profpeft from it on one 
llde extends over a tranquil ocean, on the other it 
commands a difiance of thirty leagues as far as the 
Cordeleras. The foil of its territory is nothing but 
a heap of flints, which the fea has undoubtedly in 
feries of ages piled together, but they are covered 
with earth a foot below the furface, which the 
fprliig waters, that are every where found on 
digging, have brought from the mountains. It is 

ill 
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In vain that the Spaniards would attribute tlie origin ® yjp ^ 
of thefe waters to their being filtrated from the fea; 
the theory of the globe and its natural conftruc- 
tion icftify againfl the validity of this opinion, 
which all experiments befides confirm to be falfe. 

Sugar canes, incredible iriultitudes of olives^ 
forae vines, artificial meads, pallurcs full of lalt, 
which give mutton an exquifite tafte, fmall grain 
appropriated to the feeding of fowls, fruit-trees of 
every kind, and certain other plantations, cover the' 
furface of thefe fortunate plains. A fea replete 
with fifh contributes its flores to render provifions 
plentiful at a moderate price. Crops of wheat 
and barley added to this refource ; but an earth- 
quake, happening about a century ago, caufed 
fuch a revolution, that the feeds rotted without 
fprouting. After forty years of fterility, the huf- 
bandman, feeing the foil improved, was difpofed to 
refume his former occupations. Chili, which had 
an exclnfive privilege of furnifiiing Lima with pro- 
vifions, oppofed the cultivation of its territory; and 
the capital of Spain did not allow that of Peru to 
fupporr itfelf again by its own prodiifhons till 1750. 

Lima, founded more than tivo centuries ago, 
and built by tl e deftroyers of Peru, has been de- 
ftroyed at different times by eleven earthquakes. 

The twelfth, which happened on the 28th of 
Oftober 1746, in three minutes time iiigulphed 
the town, its harbour of Callao, all the vcffels be- 
longing to the coaft, with fifteen hundred millions % 
as it is reported, of filver, either coined, worked; 
or in ingots. Thofe who had for a long time been 
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BOOK funk as it were into a ftate of lethargy, have been 
. ‘ I awakened by this violent concuflion. A new fpirit 

of aflivity and emulation has been produftive of 
labour and induftry. Lima, though lefs wealthy, 
is at prefent more agreeable than in 1682, when 
its gates prefented to the view of the duke of 
Palata, on his entering, ftreets paved with filver. 

These ftreets now are only regular, with neat 
houfes and public buildings which difplay Ikill and 
talle. The water of the river, which walhes its 
walls, has been confined in proper channels, and 
diftributed for the convenience of the citizens, 
the ornament of gardens, and the fertility of the 
Helds. 

But the walls of the city are defeftive from the 
very folidity of their foundations. At the dillance 
of a few leagues from Lima we fee fome houfes, for- 
merly built, that were but juft placed as it were 
on the furface of the earth, without any cement ; 
which, however, have refifted thofe alTaults and 
convulfions that have overturned the deep-laid 
edifices of the Spaniards. The natives of the 
country, when they faw the foundations dug, and 
built with mortar, faid that their tyrants were 
digging graves for themfclves. Perhaps it was 
fome confolatioh to the wretchednefs of the con- 
quered, to forefee that the earth itfelf would take 
its revenge of its depopulators ; but in this re- 
fpefl two centuries of chaftifement have not re- 
formed them. The pleafure of having commo- 
dious houfes, or the vanity of raifing fpacious 
ones, ftill triumphs over the danger of their being 
cruihed to pieces. 

Thb 
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The fcourges of nature, which gate occafion ® ^ 

to the introduftion of the arts into Lima, have j 

produced no happy revolution in the manners of 
its inhabitants. Superftition, which reigns through* 
out the whole extent of the Spanifli dominions, at 
Peru has two fcepters at its command; one of 
gold, for the ufurping and triumphant nation; 
the other of iron, for the enflavcd and pillaged in- 
habitants. The fcapulary and the rofary are all 
the tokens of religion which the monks require of 
the Spaniards. It is on the form and colour 
of thefe kinds of talifmans that the populace 
and the grandees found the profperity of their 
undertakings, the fuccefs of their amorous in- 
trigues, and the hopes of their falvation. The 
religious habit alTumed in the laft moments, con- 
ftitutes the fecurity of opulent people who have 
lived ill ; they are convinced, that when wrapped 
in this cloathing, which is fo formidable to the 
devil, he will not dare todefcend into their graves, 
and feize upon their fouls. If their allies repofe 
near the altar, they hope to partake of the facri- 
fices and prayers of the priefts, much more than 
the poor and the flaves. Influenced by fuch fatal 
prejudices, what enormities will they not commit 
to acquire riches, which fccure their happinefs in 
this world, and in the next? The vanity of im- 
mortalizing their name, and the promife of eternal 
life, fecure to the monks a fortune, which they can 
no longer enjoy ; and families are difappointcd 
of an inheritance, whether acquired by honefty or 
fraud, by legacies which ferve to enrich men who 
have difcovered the fecret of efcaping poverty by 
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® yjjp ^ <JCT6ting themftlfes to it. Thus it is that the 
‘ ' * * order of fentiments, ideas, and things, is fub- 
vmed ; and the children of opulent parents arc 
condemned to mifery by the pious rapacioufnefs of 
a number of voluntary mendicants. The French, 
l)utch, and Fnglifh, lofe their national prejudices 
by travelling; the Spaniard carries his along with 
him throughout the whole iiniveiTc ; and fuch is 
the ntadnefs of bequeathing legacies to the church, 
that the ground of all the houfes of Peru belongs 
to the priefthood, or depends on them with regard 
to rent. The inftituiion of Monkilh orders has 
done at Peru what the law of the Varuf will do, 
fooner or later, at C onftantinople. Mere the people 
bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, in order to 
fecure it to their heirs ; there they deprive an heir 
of it, by leaving it to a monaftcry from the dread 
of being damned. The means are a little different, 
but in the end tlie efleeft is the fame. In both 
countries the church is the gulph, in which all 
the riches are abforbed ; and thef^e Caftilians, who 
were heretofore fo formidable, (brink before luper- 
■ftition, as iifiatic llavcs do in the prefence of their 
defpot. 

If we were to judge of the Creoles from thefe 
extravagances, we (hould be tempted to believe 
them to be totally flupid ; but we fliould be mif- 
taken. The inhabitants of the valleys have fome 
degree of penetration, and thofc of the mountains 
are not dellitute of it. Both deem themfelves 
very much fuperior to the Spanifli Europeans, 
whom, they confider as cavallos^ that is to fay, 
brutes. 

2 They 
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They poflfefs r^ore underftanding chan courage, 

All thefe people, though diffiuisfied with govern- ^ 

ment, arc ^ilike fubtniffivc to it. Men every where 
forget their numbers imd their flrength. There, 
even the very name of royal officers is formidable ; 
and four foldicrs, difpatched by the viceroy, make 
whole towns tremble at the dillance of four luia- 
dred leagues from the capital. 

This timidity in a Peruviaii is the caufe or the 
cflfeft of his effeminacy. He lives among courte- 
zans, or amufes himfelf at home in drinking the 
herb of Paraguay. He is afraid to diminilh the 
joys of love by confining it within legitimate bonds. 

The majority of the inhabitants marry behind the 
church, that is their cxprefiion, which fignifies 
living in a ftate of concubinage. If the children 
who iiTue from this commerce are acknowledged 
by their parents, they inherit, and their birth in- 
curs no llain. The bifliops anathematize every 
year, at Tafter, thofe perfons who are united in 
thefe illicit bonds. But what power liave rhefe vain 
terrors ugainfl the impulfe of amorous delircs, 
which are faiiLtified by cuffom, againfl the tolera- 
tion or example of ecclefiaflics of the fecond order, 
and againft the climate, which is continually con- 
tending, and at laft proves vidorious over all the 
civil and religious laws that oppofe its influence ? 

The charms of the Peruvian women are fuperior 
to the terror which the fpiritual arms of Rome in- 
ipire. The majority of them, cfpcciully the wo- 
men of Lima, have eyes fparkling with vivacity, 
a fair fkin, a complexion that is delicate, animated, 
full of fprightlinefs and life, and a llcnder and 
N n 4 welL 
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well-formed fhape, which is extremely alluring. 
But that which has a greater efFeft on the men, is 
the fmallnefs of a pretty foot, which in their in- 
fancy is fafliioned to this diminutivenefs by ftrait 
fhoes. They turn away from the large feet of the 
Spanifli women, to admire thofe of a Peruvian, 
who, to the artifice of generally concealing them, 
adds the happy addrefs of fometimes letting them 
be feen. 

To thefe very fmall feet we may add long treffes, 
which might ferve as a veil to modefty, on ac- 
count of their thicknefs and colour, and their na- 
tural difpofitlon to grow long. The women of 
Lima drefs fome of their hair very high on their 
heads, and the reft they fuffer to fall on their flioul- 
ders in the form of ringlets, without buckling or 
curling it. They are fo jealous of preferving it in 
its own natural beauty, that they do not put the 
leaft additional ornament to it. Pearls and dia- 
monds are referved for ear-rings, for large neck- 
laces, for bracelets, for rings, and for a plate of 
gold fufpcnded on the center of the bofom by a 
ribband whi(;h goes round the body. A woman 
even who has no titles, and is not ennobled, feldora 
goes out full-drefted, but flie clifplays in jewels 
from the value of an hundred to an hundred and 
fifty thoufand livres ' ; yet it is the fafliion to af- 
feift an indifference for thefe trifles. It is neceffary 
that a woman fhould lofe, or let fall fome of them 
without taking notice of it, that fire fhould al- 
ways have fome jew'el to replace or to add. 


• On an average about 5,500! . 


But 
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But what feduces the eyes, and raifes the gresiteft ® yj® 

emotion, is a drefs which leaves the bofoin ^ 

the (boulders bare, and only defeends to half-way 
the leg. From thence to the ancle falls a lace, 
through which are feen the ends of garters em- 
broidered with gold or filver, and ornamented with 
pearls. The linen, the petticoat, the habit, all 
is loaded with the fineft lace. A woman feldom 
appears in public without being attended by three 
or four flaves, mod of them mulatto women, in 
liveries as the men are, and adorned with lace as 
their miftrelTes. 

These ladies are fond of perfumes. They are 
never without amber ; they feent their linen and 
their cloaths with it, and even their nofegays, as 
if there were fomething wanting to the natural 
perfume of flowers. The amber is undoubtedly an 
additional allurement to the men, and the flowers 
impart a new attraftion to the women. With 
ihefe they adorn their fleeves, and fometimes their 
hair, like Ihepherdeffes. In the great fquare of 
Lima, where there are every day fold flowers to 
the amount of fixteen or twenty tboufand livres *, 
ladies are feen in gilt calalhes, purchafing what is 
raofl: rare without regard to the price ; and men in 
crowds, adoring and contemplating what nature has 
formed mofl: charming to embellifh and enchant 
the dream of life. 

Where can thefe delights be enjoyed more than 
at Peru ? It is the proper province of the women 
to feel and communicate them. Among other 


* Ne»r 800 1 . on an average. 
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p]^afures-the wppiep of F'niajpve mufic, of iwhich 
they are extravagantly fond. Nothing is lipard 
on every fide but finging, , and concepts of vpc;al 
and juffrumeptal mnfic. They have frequpnt balls. 
They dance here with ifiirprizing dightnefs ; bpt 
■tlicy neglect the graces of the .arms, , to attpnd to 
the agility of the feet, and efpecially to fhe an- 
fleilions of the body; wliiph are iinages of the 
true emotions of voluptuoufnefs, as the exprefifipn 
of the countenance is the true accompanjiine,nt pf 
dancing. As the arms confpire to give gracejo 
the attitude, fo the ideas of pleafureare ftill.napre 
ftrongly expreifed by the body. In countries 
where thefe feiifiuions are moft lively, dancing 
will agitate the. feet and the. bodyanore than the 
arms. 

Such are the pleafures which the women tafte 
and diffufe at Lima. Among many expedients to 
heighten and preferve their charms, they have a 
cullora which it were to be wiftied that they would 
confent to abandon, which is the ufe of limpion. 
This name is given to finall rolls of tobacco, four 
inches long and nine lines in diameter, wrapped in 
the whitelf thread, from which the tobacco is 
drawn out as it is ufed. The ladies only put the 
end of the limpion to their, mouth, and chew it for 


a moment. 

This mallication is particularly pfed in public 
affemblies, where women receive company. Here 
is a drawing-room, along one fide of which runs 
an alcove half a foot high, and five or fix feet 
broad ; it is here that, carelefly feated, and with 
croffed legs on carpets and fuperb cufhions, they 
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pafs whole days without changing their ix)fture ® vi? ^ 
even to eat; they ufe little tables, placed before 
them, for any work with which they choofe to 
amufe themfelves. The men whom they admit 
to their converfation fit in elbow chairs, unlefs 
their adorers, from greater intimacy, are permitted 
to defeend in the alcove, which is, as it were, the 
fanftuary of worlhip and of the idol. Yet thefe 
goddelles love rather to be affable than haugluy; 
and, banifliing ceremony, they play on the iiarp 
and guitar, and fing and dance vvhea ?:hey are 
defired. 

Their husbands are not the perfons who are the 
chief objeftsof their complaifance. As the greateft 
part of the moft confiderable citizens of l ima are 
devoted to their courtezans, the great heireffes arc 
referved for Europeans, who come over into 
America. The advantage which thefe have of 
making the fortunes of their husbands, naturally 
prompts them to exert an authority over them: 
but let them only have the fway of which they are 
fo jealous, and they will prove conftantly faithful. 

So clofely is virtue connedled with a certain de- 
gree of pride ! 

The manners of the Meftees, and of the free 
Mulattoes, who compofe the greateft part of the 
inhabitants of Lima, and who are employed in 
the arts, hardly differ from the manners pf the 
Spaniards, llie habit they have contradied of 
fleeping after dinner, and repofingonc part of the 
day, makes them fet a greater j)rice n on their 
labour than they ought. The time thev devote to 
labour muft procure them the conveniences as well 

as 
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® VI? ^ luxuries of life, which in general they carry 

V. ' > to great excefs. Their wives, in particular, value 
themfeivcs on the magnificence of their furniture 
and drefs. They never go out but in carriages, 
and imitate the ladies of the firfl; rank, even with 
regard to their ftioes. They habituate themfelves 
to prefs their feet very tight, in order to hide their 
natural fize, which is feldom correfted by this 
management. But though they carry their imi- 
tation fo far as to form companies and alTemblies 
as they do, yet they never attain a perfefi refera- 
blance to them. Their husbands are Hill further 
removed from the polite manners of the European 
Spaniard or the Creole, though there is but little 
real merit or genius required to copy them. They 
are rude, haughty, and troublefome; but thefc 
faults, which are irkfome in fociety, are fcarce 
ever carried to fuch excelTes or violences as to dif- 
turb the public order. 

The whole commerce of Lima is in the hands 
of the Spaniards, the number of whom is from 
fifteen to fixteen thoufand. The capitals they em- 
ploy in trade are immenfe. There are not, in reality, 
more than ten or twelve houfes whofe capitals 
exceed two millions * ; but thofe of one million f 
are very common, and of five hundred thoufand 
livres | ftill more fo. The defire of enjoying their 
riches, the vanity of making an appearance, the 
paflion of ornamenting churches, prevent the for- 
tunes of the Creoles from advancing to fuch a de- 
gree as the nature of things would admit. The 

*67,500!. t 43,7501. t 2 >.« 75 l' 

European 
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European Spaniards, who are foldjr occupied in 
purfuiug the plan of returning to their country, 
fheW that with induftry and oeconomy people 
may very foon enrich themfelves. Merchants, 
who are in want of affiftance, are fure to find it in 
the pofterity of the conquerors of Peru. If fomc 
of thefe difiinguifhed families have perpetuated 
their fplendour by entailing their eflates upon 
their eldeft fons, and by the revenues alone of 
their cftates, the greateft part have only fupported 
it by taking part in commercial tranfaflions. A 
fpecies of induftry which is fo honourable to hu- 
man nature, whofe underftanding, power, and 
aftivity it enlarges, has never been deemed to 
derogate from their nobility ; and, in this point 
alone, they have abandoned the falfe and roman- 
tic ideas of their anceftors. Thefe means, joined 
to the iramenfe depofits which come from the in- 
land countries, have rendered Lima the center of 
all the tranfaflions which the provinces of Peru 
are continually carrying on, either among them- 
felves, or with Mexico and Chili, or with the 
mother-country. 

The ftraits of Magellan appeared the only open 
way to form this laft connexion. The length of 
the paffage, the terror infpired by ftormy and ah 
moft unknown feas, the fear of exciting the am- 
bition of other nations, the impoflibility of finding 
an afylum in cafe of unfortunate accidents, and 
other confiderations, perhaps, turned the general 
views towards Panama. 

This town, which had been the gate through 
which an entrance had been gained into Peru, had 

rifeu 
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rifen to great profperity, when in 1670 it was 
t.- ^ * i pillaged and burnt by pirates. It was rebuilt on 
a more advantageous fpot, at the diftance of four 
or five miles from the firft. Its harbour, called 
Pcrico, is very fecurc. It is formed by an archi- 
pelago confifiing of forty-ei^ht fmall iflands, and 
is capable of containing the largeft fleets. 

This place, a little while after it was founded, 
became the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. 
Some hopes were at firft enterrained from the three 
provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which 
compofedit; but this profperity vaniflicd inftan- 
tan confly. l la‘ favages of Darien recovered their 
indepenc^ence ; and the mines of the two other 
provinces were found to be neither fufficiently 
abundant, nor of an alloy good enough, to make 
it worth while to work them. Five or fix fmall 
boroughs, in which arc feen fomc Europeans quite 
naked, and a very fmall number of Indians, who 
have come to refide there, fonn the whole of this 
ftate, which the Spaniards are not alhamed of ho- 
nouring with the great name of kingdom. It Is 
in general barren and unwholefome, and contri-* 
butes nothing to trade but pearls. 

Tut: pearl fiflicry is carried on in the iflands of 
the gniph. The greateft: part of the inhabitants 
employ fuch of their negroes in it as are good 
fwimmers. Thcfc flaves plunge and replunge in 
the fca in fearch of pearls, till this cxcrcifc has 
exhaufted their ftrcngrh or their fpirits. 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain 
number of oyfters. Thofe in which there are no 
pearls, or in which the pearl is not entirely formed, 

are 
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arc not reckoned. What he is able t6 find be- ^ 
yond the ftipulated obligation is confidered as his v 
indifputable property : he may fell it to whom he 
pleafcs ; but commonly he cedes it to his mafter 
at a moderate price. 

Sea monflers, which abound mure about the 
iflands where pearls are found than on the neigh- 
bouring coafts, render this fifhing dangerous. 

Some of thefc devour the divers in an inftant. 

The manta fifh, which derives its name from its 
figure, furrounds them, rolls them under its body, 
and fulFocates them. In order to defend thcmfclves 
agaiufl fuch enemies, every diver is armed with a 
poinard : the moment he perceives any of thefe 
voracious fhh, he arracks them with precaution, 
wounds them, and drives them away. Noiwirii- 
ftanding this, there are always fome filhcrmen de- 
ftroyed, and a great number crippled. 

The pearls of Panama arc commonly of a very 
fine water. Some of tlicm arc oven reiiiarkal)le 
for rheir fize and figure : tbefe were lormcrly fold 
in Europe. Since art has imitated them, and ttie 
paflion for diamonds has entirely fiincrfeJcd or pro- 
digioufly diniinillied the ufe of them, liicy have 
found a new mart, more advantageous than the 
firft. They are carried to Peru, where they arc 
in great eltimatioiu 

This branch of trade has, however, infinitely Itfs 
contributed to give repiuation to P;mcima, than 
the adyantage which it hath long cnjovcvi (;f being 
the mart of all the produdrions of the coiiniry of 
the Incas, that are defdual for the old world. 

Thefe riches, which are brought hliher Ijv a fnialt 
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fleet, were carried, fome on moles, others by the 
river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is fituated on 
the northern coaft of the iflhmus which feparates 
the two feas* 

Though the fituatiotiof this town was furveyed 
and approved by Columbus in 1502, it was not 
built till 1584, from the ruins of Nombre dc Dios* 
It is difpofed in the form of a crefeent, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain which furrounds the har- 
bour. This celebrated harbour, which was for- 
merly very well defended by forts which Admiral 
Vernon deftroyed in 1740, feems to afford an en- 
trance fix hundred toifes broad; but it is fo flrrait- 
ened by rocks that are near the furface of the wa- 
ter, that it is reduced to a very narrow canal. Vef- 
fels can only be towed into it, becaufe they always 
experience cither contrary winds or a great calm. 
Here they enjoy perfeft fecurity. 

The intemperature of the climate of Porto 
Bello is fo notorious, that it has been named the 
gr|ve of the Spaniards. More than once the gal- 
leons have been left here, becaufe they had loft 
in this place the greateft part of their crew. The 
Englilh, who blockaded it in 1726, would not 
have been able to have returned to Jamaica, if 
they had waited fome days longer. The inhabi- 
tants themfelves do not Jive long, and have all a 
weak conftitution. It is rather a difgrace to be 
obliged to refide here. Some negroes and mulat- 
toes only are to be met with, with a fmall num- 
ber of white people, fixed by the polls that the' 
government intrufts them with. The garri- 
iba Ufelf, though only confifting of an hundred 

and 
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and filt7 men, docs not continue here more than ® 
three months at one timer Till the beginning of 
the prefent century no woman durft lie-in here ; 
flic would have deemed it devoting both her chil- 
dren and hcrfelf to certain death. It is an efta- 
bliihcd opinion, that the domeftic animals of Eu- 
rope, which have prodigioufly multiplied in all the 
parts of the new world, lofe their fruitfulnefs on 
coming to Porto Bello ; and if we may judge by 
the few that now are there, nocwithltanding the 
abundance of pafturcs, we might be induced to 
believe that this opinion is not ill founded. The 
plants that are tranfplantcd into this fatal region, 
where the heat, moifturc, and the vapours, are 
exceffive and continual, have never prospered. It 
would take up too much time to recount all the 
evils experienced here; it would be difficult to 
affign the caufes of them, and, perhaps, impoffiblc 
to point out the remedy. 

These inconveniencies prevented not Porto Bello 
from becoming at firft the center of the richefb 
commerce that ever exifted. While the riches of 
the new world arrived there, to be exchanged for 
the produftions of the old, the veflels that failed 
from Spain, known by the name of galleons, 
came hither, laden with all the articles of nc* 
ceffity, convenience, and luxury, which could 
tempt the proprietors of the mines. 

The deimties for tranfaftiiig this commerce oii 
both fides regulated on board the admiral’s fhip 
the price of goods, under the infpeftion of the 
commander of the fquadron and the prefident of 
VoL. II. O o Panama. 
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® vii^ ^ Panama. The eftimate was not adjuftcd by thd 
* intrinfic value of each article, but by its fcarcity 
or plenty. The ability of the agents .confifted in 
forming their combinations lb judicioufly, that 
the cargo imported from Europe fliould abforb 
all the treafurcs that were come from Peru. It 
was regarded as a bad market, when there were 
found goods neglected for want of money, or 
money not laid out for want of goods. In this 
cafe only, the Spanifli merchants were allowed to 
go and traflic in the South Seas, ard the Peru- 
vian merchants were permitted to make remit- 
tanccs to the mother country for their purchafes. 

As foon as the prices were fettled, the tralEc 
commenced. This was neither tedious nor dif- 
ficult j it was carried on with the lumofl frank- 
nefs. Exchanges were made with fo much ho- 
nellvj that they never opened their chefls of pia- 
fircs, nor proved the contents of tlieir bales* 
This reciprocal confidence was never deceived. 
There were found more than once facks of gold 
mixed among facks ol filvcr, and articles which 
were not cniered on tlie invoice. All was exaftly 
reilored bcloic the departure of the galleons, or 
on their return. There only happened in 165^ an 
event which might have interrupted this confi- 
dence. It was found in Europe, that all the 
piallrcs, that were received at the lafl: fair, had a 
fifth of alloy. The lofs was borne by the Spanilh 
merchants ; bur, as the treafurer of the mint at 
Lima was known to be the author of this fraud, 
the reputation cf the Peruvian merchants incurred 
no difgracc. 

Tng 
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The fair, the duration of which, on account of ® ^ 

the noxious qualities of the air, was limited to t . 
forty days, was regularly held. It is clear from 
the adls of 1595, that the galleons muft have been 
difpatchcd for Europe every year, or at the lateft 
every eighteen months ; and the twelve fleets that 
failed from the fourth (jf Augiift: 1 628, to the third 
of June 1645, prove that this rule was Itriftly ob- 
ferved. They returned at the end of eleven, ten, 
and fometimes even eight months, with an hundred 
millions * and mote, in gold, filver, and goods. 

This profperity continued without interruption 
to the middle of the feventeenth century. After 
the lofs of Jamaica, a confiderable contraband trade 
took place, which till that time had been trifling. 

The fackiog of Panama in 1670, by John Morgan 
the Englifli pirate, was attended with flill more 
fatal coufequences. Peru, which fent thitlicr its 
flock before-hand, now no longer tranfmitced it 
till after the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena. 

Delays, uncertainty, diflrufl, were the confcquences 
of this change. The fairs were not much fre- 
quented, and frauggling increafed. 

Spain was threatened with a much greater evil. 

The Scots in 1690 landed twelve hundred men in 
the gulph of Darien. Their dcfigu was, to gain 
the confidence of the favages, whom the Caftiliaos 
had not been able to fubdue, to arm them againft 
a nation which they detefted, to form a fettlement 
on their territory, to break oflf the communication 

• 4i375>oool. 
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of Carthagena with Porto-Bello, to intercept the 
galleons, and to unite their forces with thofe of 
Jamaica, in order to acquire a decifire fuperiority 
in this part of the new world. 

This plan, which had nothing chimerical in it, 
difpleafed Louis XIV. who offered to the court of 
Madrid a fleet to fruftrate the deiign : it difpleafed 
the Dutch, who had reafon to be afraid that this 
new company would one day divide with them the 
fmuggling trade, which they monopolized in thcfe 
latitudes : it was alfo difagreeable to Spain, which 
threatened to confifeate the effefts of the fubjcfls 
of Great Britain, who traded in her dominions, 
it was more particularly alarming to the Englifli, 
who forefaw, that their colonifts would abandon 
their old plantations, to go and refide on a territory 
teeming with gold; and that Scotland, growing rich, 
would emerge from that kind of dependence to 
which its poverty had hitherto reduced it. This 
violent and univerfal oppofition determined King 
William to revoke a permiffioa which his favourites 
had extorted from him. He moreover prohibited 
all his colonies in the new world from furnifhiag 
cither arms, provifions, or ammunition, to a rifing 
fettlement, whofe ruin would infure the public 
tranquillity. Thus was ftifled in its infancy a 
colony, the greatnefs of which did not appear to 
be remote, and muft have been very confiderable. 

The Spaniards had fcarce time to rejoice at this 
happy event. The elevation of a prince of France 
to tlie throne of Charles V, kindled a general 
war ; and, at the commencement of the firft hoflili- 

ties, 
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tics, the galleons were burnt in the port of Vigo, ® 
whefe theimpoffibility of gaining Cadiz had forced 
them to take flielter. The communication of 
Spain with Porto-Bcllo was then totally interrupt- 
ed ; and the South Sea had more than ever direct 
and regular connexions with foreign powers. 

The peace of Utrecht, which feemed to pro- 
mife a termination of thefe troubles, only ferved 
to increafe them. Philip V. who was forced to 
fubmit, was compelled to withdraw the treaty of 
AfTiento from the French ; who being unfuccefsful 
in the whole courfe of the war, and at that time 
little acquainted with maritime commerce, had 
enjoyed this privilege from 1702, without deriving 
any confidcrable benefit from it. The French 
were fucceeded by the Englifli. 

The South Sea company, which enjoyed an 
exclufive privilege, was to furnith four thoufaud 
eight hundred Africans, and to pay the king of 
Spain i6q livres * ahead for every negro. It was 
obliged to give only half for thofe it (hould import 
above this number during the twenty-five firfl: 
years of the ftipulation. In the five lad it was 
prohibited to import beyond what was fpecified in 
the contraft. 

It was permitted to fliip from Europe, on 
board veffels of an hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
in the north fea, cloaths, medicines, provifions, and 
equipment for its flaves, faftors, and fliips. It 
could fell all thefe goods to Spanifh velTels, who 
might have occafion for them to return. 
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On account of the diftancCj the company was 
authorised to build houfes on the river of Plata, 
to form lands in the neighbourhood of its factories, 
and get them cultivated by negroes or natives ; that 
is to fay, by means of this mart to engrofs the 
whole commerce of Chili and Paraguay. 

The company had not lefs freedom with regard 
to the South Sea. It was permitted to freight at 
Panama, and in all the other ports on this coaft, 
vcffels of four hundred tons burthen, in order to 
convey its negroes to all the coafts of Pern, to 
equip them as it pleafed, to nominate the com- 
manders of them, to bring back the produce of 
its Tales in provifions, in gold, or in filver, without 
being fubjeft to any duty of import or export. 
It might fend to Porto Bello, and convey from 
thence to Panama, every thing that was necelhiry 
for the fitting out of the fliips it flionld difpatch. 

Though thefe conceflTions muil have been very 
difagrccablc to Spain, the Englifh knew how to 
avail themfelvcs of iheir fuperiority, and com- 
pelled her to a (Vill more painful fubmiffion. They 
obtained the permiflian of fending every year a 
veficl laden with merchandife to the fair of Porto. 
Bello. It always arrived with a thoufand tons bur- 
then, inftead of five hundred which it was allowed 
to carry. It was neither furnifhed with water, 
nor provifions. Four or five veflels, which follow- 
ed it, fupplied its wants ; and frequently fub- 
fiitiited goods in the place of fuch as had been 
fold. The galleons, ruined by this competition, 
were alfo greatly detrimented by every article 
that the Engliih poured into their ports where they 

carried 
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carried negroes. At laft, after the expedition 
of lysy, it was impoflible to fupport this com- \ 
merce any -longer, and a Hop was put to thofe 
famous fairs envied by all nations, though they 
might be regarded as the common treafure of all 
people. From this period Panama and Poito 
Bello have ailonifliingl)^ declined. Thcfe two 
towns now only ferve as a pafllige to the negroes 
that are carried into the South Sea, and for fome 
other inconfiderable branches of a decaying traffic. 

Affairs of greater importance have been turned 
into another clianueK 

Ir is well known, that Magellan in 1520 diTcp- 
vered the famous hrait that bears liis name, and 
which feparares the extremity of South America 
from Terra del Fuego. This flrait is computed 
to be near an hyndred and ten leagues long, and 
'in fome places lefs than a league broad. Though 
it was for a long time the only palTage known into 
the South Sea, the dangers incurred there caufed 
it almoft to be forgotten. The boldncfsof Drake, 
the celebrated navigator, wlio failed by this track 
to ravage the coafts of Peru, determined the Spa- 
niards in 15S2 to form at the flraits of Magellan 
a fertleraent, deftined to become the key of this 
part of the new world. This new colony periffied 
almoft entirely for want of provifions. I hrcc 
years after, Fernando Qoinez only was left therCi 
who was brought back into Europe by die Eng- 
lifti pirate Thomas Cavendifl). 

The lofs of this colony was not fo great an 
evil as it was apprehended to be. The ftraits of 
Magellan foon ceafod to be the road of rhofepirates, 

O o 4 who 
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9 o o K who were urged by their mercenj^ry views to yifit 

t ‘ j thefe fcnpiQtc regions. Some bold navigsHors haVf 
ing doubled Cape Horn, this became afterwards 
the road which the enemies of Spain followed, 
who defigned to pafs into the South Sea, It was 
ftill more frequented by French velfels, during 
the war which caufed fuch confufion in Europe at 
the beginning of the prefent century. The im- 
poffibility w'hich Philip V, experienced to furnilh 
his colonies hirafelf with provilions, emboldened 
the fubjefls of his grandfather to go to Peru. The 
want of every thing, which the inhabitants then ex- 
perienced, made the French to be received with 
joy ; and at firft they got a profit of eight hun- 
dred per cent. Thefe enormous advantages were 
not continued. The competition at laft was fo 
confiderable, the goods fell into fuch difrepute, that 
it was impollible to fell them ; and feveral privateers 
burnt them, that they might not be obliged to 
carry them back into their country. The equ'^- 
libriuin was not long in re-eftablilhing itfelf •, and 
thefe foreign traders made advantages that were 
confiderable, when the court of Madrid in 1718 
took effeftual meafures to remove them from thefe 
latitudes, which they had but too long frequented. 

At this time the expeditions to the South Sea 
by Cape Florn were difeontinued. The Spaniards 
themfelves refumed them in 1740 with tolerable 
advantage. They flattered themfelves, that, at the 
expiration of the treaty of Afliento, that of Peru 
would refume its former adivity, They mull 
have been undeceived fince that time. The colony 
Jias not furnilhed a greater quantity of hark, of 

3 
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i^e wool of the vicuna, and cocoa, dian Ijcfore; ® o o le 
and the mines proved to be fo cenfidcrably di- . . 

minifhed, that the annual returns in gold and 
filver did not exceed feventeen millions K There 
was no part even of this fum for government j be- 
canfe, though the fame duties arc eflabliflied at 
Peru as in Mexico and all the other fettlcments, 
the cxpenccs of adminillration have fwallowed up 
the whole. 

Affairs were not conduced with more know- Genera! 
ledge, probity, and oeconomy, in the vice-royalty cre-" 
of New Grenada, which was feparated from that 
of Peru. This new dominion, which was formed detached 
in 1 71 8, extends along the South Sea from Panama 
to the gnlph of Guayaquil ; along the north fea 
from Mexico to the river Oroonoko ; and runs fo 
far back into land, that it comprehends an im- 
pienfe territory. 

The numerous provinces, that compofc this 
great government, are covered with immenfe fo- 
relts, feparated by high mountains, and abound- 
ing with uncultivated lands. Thefe vaft regions 
have not been entirely fubdued. Here favages 
are to be met with in all parts, who have no other 
paffion but that of fiirprifmg and maffacring the 
Spaniards. Such even of the Indians, who have 
been forced to fubinit to the yoke, have vowed an 
implacable hatred againfl: their tyrants. Their 
lirft concern is, to perpetuate this animofity in their 
family. They inceflantly call to their children’s 
fcinembrance the calamities which marked the lirft 
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BOOK arrival of the deftroyers of the new world, and 
V ^ . that faaguinary fpirit which hath never ceafed to 

animate their fuccelTors. 

At the time of the conqueft, this country was 
inhabited by an infinite number of nations that 
.were not populous, the grcateft part of whom led 
a wandering life, and were moil of them ferocious 
and indolent. The men here were more aftive, 
the women more beautiful and fair, than in the 
neighbouring climates. The country being at a 
coniiderablc diftance from any of the great rivers, 
twenty, tJjirty, and forty leagues may fometimes 
be croll'cd without meeting with a hut. Since the 
time of the invafion, this fcanty population hath 
Icarce fuffered any diminution; becaufe there has 
been no clellrudtive labour carried on there, aixl 
tliat the fubjccled people have not been condemned 
to work in the mines. It is feldom that anything 
is exacted from them befides the tribute impofed. 
Some pay this with provifions ; others with gold, 
which they find in the torrents or rivers. There 
are otliers who fulfil this kind of obligation from 
the profits they make on certain European goods, 
which they fell to the Indiana who have not yet 
been fubdiied, 

Kemntks The Country of Quito, which hath been incor- 
cnim^y of porated with what is called the new kingdom, is 
Quito. tlie bell known and the mofi: agreeable part of it. 

Nothing, for inftance, can be compared to the 
valley formed between the double chain of the 
Cordeleras mountains. 

In the center of the torrid zone, and even 
jimnediately under the equator, all the beauties 

of 
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of fpring are here inceflantly enjoyed. ' Th6 mild- 
nefs of the air, the equality of day and night, 
yield a thoufand delights in a country which the 
fun furrounds with a girdle of fire. It is preferred 
to the climate of the temperate zones, where the 
change of the feafons occalions fenfations too much 
oppofite not to be inconvenient from that very in- 
equality. Nature appears to have combined, under 
the line that covers fo many feas and fo little land, 
a multitude of circumftances which confpire to 
moderate the ardent heat of the fun : thefe are the 
elevation of the globe in this fuminit of its fphere ; 
the vicinity of mountains of immenfe height and 
extent, and always covered with fnows ; and con- 
tinual winds which refrefli the country the whole 
year, by interrupting the force of the perpendicu- 
lar rays of heat. The whole univerfe would not af- 
ford a more agreeable retreat than the territory 
of Qiiito, if fo many advantages were not counter- 
balanced by fome inconveniences. 

At one or tw'o o’clock after noon, the time 
when the morning, wliich is almoli: always very 
fine, ends, the vapours begin to rife, and the Iky 
is covered with gloomy clouds, which are changed 
into ftorms. Then the whole atmofphere is illu- 
minated, and appears to be fet on fire by light- 
ning ; and the thunder makes the mountains re- 
found with a terrible noiie. To thefe may be 
added dreadful earthquakes, w'hich fometimes hap- 
pen ; at other times rain or funfliine prevails with- 
out intermiflion for filtcen days together ; and then 
there is an univerfal confternation. The excefs 

of 
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B 0^0 K of moi'fttire f[x>ils wfeat Is fowfi, and drought pro- 
duces dahgerous difeafes. 

But, excepting when theft unhappy accidents, 
which arc Tery rare, talce plac6, the cHwiateof 
Quito is one of the moft wholefome. The air is 
generally fo pure, that thafe naiiftous infers are 
there unknown which diftrefs the greateft part of 
the provinces of America. Though licdntioufnefs 
and negleft render venereal complaints here al* 
moft general, the people fuffer very little from 
them. Thofe who have inherited this contagious 
diftemper, or who have acquired it, grow old equal- 
ly without danger and without inconvenience. 

The fertility of the foil anfwers to the mildnefs 
of the climate. The moifture and the aftion of 
the fun being continual, and always fuffieienc to 
unfold and ftrengthen the Ihoots, the agreeable 
pifture of the three moft beautiful feafons of the 
year is continually prefented to the eye. In pro- 
portion as the grafs withers, frelh grafs fprings 
up ; and the enamel of the meadows is hardly 
paft, but it appears afrefli. The trees are incef- 
fantly covered with green leaves, adorrted with 
odoriferous flowers, and always laden with fruit ; 
the colour, form, and beauty of which are at once 
exhibited in all their feveral progreffive ftates from 
their lirft appearance to their maturity. The corn 
advances in the fame progreffion of fertility that is 
always renewing. At one view one may behold 
the new-fown feed fpringingup, fomc that is grown 
larger and fpiked with ears, fome turning yellow, 
and fome under the reaper’s fickle. The whole 
year is pafled in fowing and reaping, within the 

compafs 
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compafs of the fame field, oc thje fanie horizon. ® 

This conftant variety depends on the. fituation of ' f 
the naountains, hillock^ plains, and valleys. 

This plenty of corn, maize, fugar, flocks, and 
all provifions, and the low price at which the ira- 
poliBbility of exporting them neccflarily keeps 
thf m, has, funk the whole province, efpecially the 
capital, in the greateft- idlenels and diforder. 

C^iTo, which wasi cgmquercd by the Spaniards 
in 1534, and is built on the declivity of the famous 
mountain of Pitchincha in the Cordeleras, may 
have fifty thoufand inhabitants, the greateft part 
of whom are abandoned to ftiameful and habitual 
debauchery. Though fuch manners are common 
in all the Spanifli colonies, they have not been car- 
ried in any other fpot to the fame excefs of cor- 
ruption. Among the various paffions which have 
ihei^ been indulged with the moft licentious free- 
dom, that of gaming has always been moft de- 
ftruftive in its confequencos. 

Though it is prohibited by law to carry a 
poniard, yet the meftecs, free negroes, or Haves, 
are feldom. without one. Thus it is that ever)'^ 
week, and almoft every day, is marketl by affalu- 
nation.. The abufe of thofe afylums, v/luch fe- 
cura impunity to fuch horrid afb, is the princi- 
pal caufe of tliefe difturbances. It is to be hoped 
that the excefs of the evil will point out: the ue- 
ceflity of a remedy. 

THiE mother-country continually imi>utes to this 
depravity of manners the ruin of thofe gold^ and 
filver mines that were opened at the time, of the 
cqnqucft, and the negleft of thofe that have been 

fince 
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® vijP ^ gradually difcovered. The province, it is 
...v afl'erted, might apply to this kind of induftry 
with fo much the more fuccefs, as it is better 
peopled with Indians and Spaniards than any other 
country of the new world, and derives from it- 
felf prodigious plenty of excellent provifions, 
which in other parts mull be brought from a great 
dillance, and at a very confiderable expence. Then 
this country, formerly fo opulent, might again 
rife to its former Hate, and refume a lullre which 
prejudice and the turn of the place will always 
prevent its deriving from its own agriculture and 
inanufaflures. 

The Spaniards born at Quito, and thofe that 
are fent from Europe to take upon themfelves the 
government of it, find thefe reproaches ill found- 
ed. Their general opinion is, that the mines of 
this province are not fufficiently rich to defray the 
charge of working them. We cannot pretend to 
decide this point. Yet, if we only reflefi: on the 
ardour that thefe conquerors have always mani- 
fefted for this fpecies of riches, which, without any 
labour on their part, coll them nothing but the 
blood of thofe who were in poffellion of it, we 
may venture to conclude, that nothing but an en- 
tire impoflibility, founded on experience, could 
determine this nation to deny itfelf the purfuit of 
its natural inclinations, and refill the urgent foli- 
citations of the mother-country. 

The province of Quito has endeavoured to 
make up the deficiency of its mines by the pro- 
duce of its manufaflures. A prodigious quantity 
of hatSj common cloth, light Huffs, and baize, is 

made 
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raadc here. Exclufive of its home confumptidn, 
it exported annuaUy for a long time to the amount 
of five or fix millions of livres^^. With this 
ance it has been enabled to pay for the wines, 
brandies, and oils, that it was never allowed to 
draw from its own territory •, for the dried and 
faked iifli which was brought from the coafis ; for 
the foap which is made at Tnixillo from the 
fat of goats, which have exceedingly mulcipiied 
there; for the iron ufed in all its works of agi'i- 
culture; and for all thofe articles of luxury it was 
fupplied with from the old world. This traffic has 
diminiflied more than one half. At all times the 
inhabitants of the province kept up the pride of 
dreffing iu European cloth, known throughout all 
America by the name of the cloth of Caftille. 
^'his tafte is become general fince the regifter 
ffiip^ have been fubflituted to che galleons. The 
facility of being continually fupplie<l with thefe 
fluffs, and of getting them at a lower price, has 
ruined the manufaftnres of Quito, which has been 
reduced to extreme wretchednefe. 

The country will never emerge from this flate 
of poverty by its connexions with Spain, to which 
it furnilhes nothing but bark. T he tree which 
yields this famous remedy is feldom more than 
two toifes and a half high; its trunk and branches 
are of a proportional thicknefs : it grows in forefis 
proraifeuoufly amongft many other plants, and is 
propagated by feeds which fall to the ground of 
ihemfelves. The only valuable part of it is its 
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B o O K bark, which is no otherwife prepared than bjr 
. ^ * ■ drying it. The thickeft was always preferred, till 

fome accurate experiments made in England, and 
frequently repeated, have fliewn that the thinnell 
bark was the moft elEcacious. 

It was long believed that the bark tree was 
only found on the territory of Loxa, a town 
that was founded in 1546 by captain Alonfo de 
Mercadillo. That which was in the higheft efti- 
mation grew two leagues to the fouth of this place 
on the mountain of Cajanuraa ; and it is not more 
than fifty years ago that fome merchants endea- 
voured to prove by certificates, that the bark 
which they fold came from this famous place. 
This medicine has lately been difeovered in the 
neighbourhood of Riobamba, Cuenca, and fome 
other countries, all in the province of Quito. 

The bark was known at Rome in 1639. The 
Jefuits, who had brought it thither, diftributed 
it gratis to the poor, and fold it at an exorbitant 
price to the rich. The year following, John de 
Vega, phyfician to a vice-queen of Peru, who had 
experienced the falutary effe^ls of it, eftablillied it 
in Spain at an hundred crowns a pound *. This 
reni’dy foon acquired great reputation, which it 
iT.aintained till the inhabitants of Loxa, not being 
able to fupply the demands that were made on 
them, thought of mixing other barks with that 
which there was fo much demand for. This fraud 
dimir.ilhed the confidence that had been placed in’ 
the bark, and coufcquently its price. The mea- 
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fure$, which the court of M^id employed to 
remedy fo dangerous an impofition, were uot en- 
tirely fuccefsful. The late difcoveries muft have 
rendered this production fo common, that it does 
not appear probable that it will be adulterated any 
more. 

It is a generally received opinion, that the na- 
tives of the country very amiently knew the ufe of 
the bark. It is faid, that they infufed it a whole 
day in water, and gave the liquor to a fick man to 
drink without the grounds. The fear of revealing 
fo falutary a remedy to the Spaniards, their tyrants, 
made them renounce it themfelves. They had fo 
thoroughly loft the remembrance of it, that they 
imagined it was ufed in Europe only for dying. 
Juffieu, a French botanift, informed them of the 
contrary about thirty years ago. He taught them 
to diftinguilh the indiffeyent fort of bark from the 
good, and from the moft excellent of its kind ; 
and accuftomed them to have recourfe, as we have, 
to its fpecific virtue in intermitting feven. 

These people have not paid the fame attention 
to the advice of intelligent perfons who Were de- 
firous of perfuading them to cultivate cochineal. 
This is found, in certain countries of the province, 
fimilar in every refpeil to the cochineal of New 
Spain. It is employed in the manufaflures of 
Loxa and Cuen5a ; to which circumftance may be 
aferibed the fuperiority of their ftufFs and carpets 
to thofc of Quito, where it is not ufed. If the 
Spaniards can ever be rouzed from their inaftivity 
to purfue this fpecies of induftry, they will open 
to themfelves a new branch of commerce with 
You II. P p Europe, 
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Europe, which .they may enlarge, if they pleafe, 
by the produce of cinnamon. 

Towards the eaftern fide of the Cordeleras are 
fitiiated the countries of Qiiixos and Macas, which 
were fubdued in 1 559, and annexed to the province 
of Qiiito. 1 here are only fome fcattered and 
mifcrable villages there. The firft of thefe coun- 
tries was never of any ufe to the mother country ; 
and the fecond hath ceafed to be fo, fince the in- 
furreftion of the Indians hath occafioned the rich 
mines, which had been opened there, to be aban- 
doned. Both produce cinnamon, which is in 
common ufe in Peru, and which might be much 
further extended, if proper attention were bellowed 
upon the cultivation of it. 

Till the province of Quito (hall avail itfelf of 
its own natural advantages, the riches of New 
Grenada are limited to the metals of Popayan and 
Chaco, two provinces that were conquered in 1536. 
The barrennefs of thefe countries at firft induced 
the Spaniards to form no very favourable opinion 
of their acquifition •, but fome important difeoveries 
foon damped a value on them. Gold mines were 
found, which are fo much the more advantageous, 
as the working of them is neither expenfive, dif- 
ficult, nor hazardous. 

The ore is fcattered and mixed with the earth 
and gravel : this mixture is conveyed into a large 
refervoir, where it is pounded till the lighted parts 
efcape from the refervoir by a pipe which ferves to 
carry off the water. Then the workmen take the 
heavy matter, that is to fay, the fand and ore 
which remain at the bottom, and put it into wooden 

buckets. 
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buckets^ which they turn circularly with a quick ® 
and uniform motion. They change the water, Vi.— , „ ,i 
and continue to feparate the light matter from the 
heavy. At lad there remains at the bottom of 
thefe tubs nothing but gold cleared of all the ex- 
traneous bodies v?ith which it had been combined. 

It is generally found in daft, fometimes in grains^ 
of different fizes; The fame operation is repeated 
in the fecond and third refervoirs, that are placed 
under the firft to receive the light parts of the gold 
that may have been carried away from the firft 
bafon by the running of the water. Some of the 
workmen are employed in wafhing it, while others 
dig up the ore and carry it away. The labour is 
never interrupted. 

These works are carried on by about eight 
thoufand blacks. Thefe flaves, who are never 
employed in mines of any depth, becaufe the cold 
there kills them, are referved for thofe which are 
near the furface of the earth. They may every 
where be employed without endangering their life: 
they are preferred to the Indians, who have lefs ca- 
pacity and ftrength than they have, and efpecially 
lefs of that good-will which gives ftrength and 
capacity. It is univcrfally the cuftom in Popayan 
and Chaco, that they deliver every day to their 
inafter a certain portion of gold ; what they can 
colleft above this quantity belongs to themfelves, 
as well as what they find on thofe days that are 
confecrated to religion and reft, on which they are 
the matters of their leifure-time, bn condition that 
during the feftival they maintain themfelves. This 
agreement puts the nnoft laborious, the moft frugal, 
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and the inoft happy among them in a condition 
of purchafing fooner or later their liberty. Then 
they intermix in marriage with the Spaniards ; and 
the two nations now form only one and the fame 
people. 

The produce of their induftry is carried to 
Santa Fe of Bogota, which was built in 1536 by 
Gonfalvo Ximencs de Quefeda in a place where 
he arrived from the north fea by the river of Mag- 
delena, precifely at the fame time as Sebaftian de 
Benalcazar came there from Popayan. Some vio- 
lent contefts immediately arole concerning the 
boundaries between thefe two conquerors, which 
terminated in favour of Quefeda. The city which 
he had built became the capital of the new king- 
dom of Grenada, where in procefs of time were 
formed the towns of Marequitta, Pampeluna, To- 
cayma, and fome others lefs confiderable. 

This colony was indebted for its firft profperity 
to the emerald, a precious ftone, which is tranf- 
parent and of a green colour, and which has no 
greater degree of hardnefs than the rock cryftal. 

Some countries of Europe furnifli emeralds, but 
they are of a very imperfeil: kind, and in little 
eflimation. 

It was for a long time believed that emeralds of 
a bright green came from the Eaft Indies, and it 
is on this account that they have been called ori- 
ental. This opinion has been rejecled, fmee it 
has been found impoffible to tell the places where 
they were formed. It is now certain that Afia has 
never fold us any of thefe jewels, except what flie 
hcrfelf had received from the new world. 
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These beautiful emeralds belong certainly to ® vu.^ 
America alone. The firft conquerors of Peru ^ ■ - v — 
found a great quantity of them, which they broke 
on anvils, from a perfuafion they had that they 
would not break if they were fine. This lofs be- 
came the more fenfibly felt through the impof- 
fibility of difcovering the mine from whence the 
Incas had drawn fo much ireafure. The moun- 
tains of New Granada at laft fupplied this defi- 
ciency ; they furniflied a great quantity of emeralds, 
which were carried to Europe, from whence they 
were diffufed throughout the whole world. 

The Spanifti hiftorians fpeak with enthufiafm 
of the emeralds and metals which this colony 
originally furniflied. Some make the produce 
amount to fums which would even aftonifli perfons 
who have the greateft propenfity to the marvellous. 
Exaggeration, perhaps, has never been carried fo 
far. If the fabulous reports that were raifed had 
only been approaching to the truth, the colonifls 
would have multiplied in proportion to their riches, 
as it hath happened in all the fettlements the opu- 
lence of which has never been doubtful. This 
populoufnefs does not exift, and no cera can be 
alledged in which there were any remarkable 
emigrations. ' 

Let this be as it may, thefe countries, which are 
fuppofed formerly to have been fo renowned, are 
fallen into the greateft obfeurity ; if Santa Fe has 
in feme degree been refeued from oblivion, it does 
not derive this advantage from its produdions, 
which are reduced to a fmall quantity of tobacco, of 
an indifferent quality, that is difpofed of in the in- 

P p 5 land 
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^vi? ^ country ; to a little corn, which ferves to fup- 
>- , ' ply Carthagena with provifion of this kind ; and 

to a fmall number of emeralds, and a little quanr 
tity of gold, furnilhed by the valley of Neyva. 
The attention ftill bellowed upon it is in confe- 
quence of the happinefs it has of being the feat of 
government, the center of all bufinefs, and the 
mart of the riches of Popayan and Chaco. 


Remaiks 
on Cartha- 
gena. 


These riches are carried on mules for five 
hundred leagues, and embarked at Honde on the 
river of Magdalena, upon final! veffels. After a 
few days failing, they enter into a channel formed 
by nature, and enlarged about the middle of the 
laft century, which brings them to Carthagena. In 
the feafons when thh channel is without water, 
and through the negligence of government it will 
foon be without it in all feafons, the voyage is car- 
ried on upon the river, till they arrive at three 
days journey from this celebrated town, which they 
afterwards travel to by land. 

The place where Carthagena is at prefent 
fituated, was difeovered in 1502 by Baftidas, who 
would have fettled there, if he had not been re- 
pulfed by the favages. Several adventurers, who 
followed his footlleps, experienced the fame refin- 
ance. At laft Heredia appeared in 1527, with a 
force fufficient to reduce them. He built and 
peopled the town. 

The profperity of this fettlement drew thither 
in 1 544 fome French pirates, who pillaged it. In 
1585 it was burnt by the celebrated Drake. Poin- 
tis took it and ranfomed it in 1697. Admiral 

Vernon 
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Vernon was obliged in 1 741 to raile the liege of it, ® ® ® ^ 
though he had undertaken it with twenty-five i ^ — 
Ihips of the line, fix fire-lhips, two bomb-ketches, 
and as many land forces as were fulficient to con- 
quer all America. 

After fo many revolutions, Carthagena now 
fubfifts in fplendour in a peninfula of fand, which 
is joined to the continent only by two narrow necks 
of land, the broadell of which is not thirty-five 
toifes. Its fortifications are regular. Nature has 
placed at a little difiance a hill of tolerable height, 
on which the citadel of St. Lazarus has been built. 

In time of peace thefe works are defended by a 
garrifon of between fix and feven hundred men. 

The town is one of the beft built, the mofi; regular 
and beft difpofed, of any in the new world. It may 
contain twenty-five thoufand fouls. Of this num- 
ber the Spaniards form the fixth part; the negroes, 

Indians, and fcveral races compofed of mixtures 
of an infinite variety, make up the remainder. 

This mixture is more common at Carthagena 
than in the other Spanifti colonies. A multitude 
of adventurers without employment, without for- 
tune, and without recommendations, are continually 
reforting to this place. In a country where they 
are totally unknown, no citizen can venture to 
repofc any confidence in their fervices; they are 
deftined to fubfift wretchedly on the alms of the 
convents, and to lie in the corner of a fquare, or 
at the gate of a church. If the afflitftions they ex- 
perience in this raiferable ftatc bring fome violent 
difeafe upon them, they are commonly aflifted by 
the free negro women, whofe care and kindnefs 

P p 4 they 
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^ they requite by marrying them. Such who have 
not the ha'ppinefs of being in a fituation dreadful 
enough to excite the compaffion of the women, 
are obliged to retire to fome village, to live there 
by cultivating the ground, and reaping the fruit 
of their labours ; which the haughty lazinefs of the 
inhabitant confiders as the utmoft ignominy. In 
reality, indolence is carried fo far, that men and 
women who are wealthy feldom quit their ham* 
mocks, and that but for a little time- 

Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the cli- 
mate to be one of the principal caufes of this in- 
aftivity. The heat is excellive and continual at 
Carthagena. The torrents of water, which are 
inceflantly pouring down from the month of May 
to November, have this peculiarity, that they never 
cool the air, which is fometimes a little moderated 
in the dry feafon by the north-eaft winds. The 
night is as hot as the day. An habitual perfpira- 
tion gives the inhabitants the pale and livid colour 
of fickly perfons. Even when they are in perfeft 
health their motions partake of the foftnefs of 
the climate, which evidently relaxes their fibres. 
This indolence raanifefls itfelf even in their words, 
which are always uttered flowly, and with a low 
voice. Thofe who come hither from Europe pre- 
ferve their frelh complexions and plumpnefs three 
or four months. They afterwards Jofe both, by 
falling into incefiant fweats. 

This Hate is the fore-runner of an evil ftill more 
dreadful, but the nature of which is little known. 
It is conjeflured that fome perfons are affe^led 
with it from catching cold, others from indigeflion. 

It 
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It manifefts itfelf by votnitiug, accompanied with ® 
fo violent a delirium, that the patient muft be « — * 
confined, to prevent him from tearing himfelf to 
pieces. He often expires in the midft of thefe 
agitations, which feldom laft above three or four 
days. Tbofe who have efcaped this danger at 
firft, run no rifque for the future. We are affured 
from the teftimony of men of underftanding, that 
even upon their return to Carthagena, after a long 
abfence, they have nothing to fear. 

This town and its territory exhibit the fpeftaclc 
of a hideous leprofy, which indifcriminately at- 
tacks both natives and ftrangers. The philolb- 
phers, who have attempted to afcribe this cala- 
mity to the eating of pork, have not confidered 
that this diftemper is unknown in the other coun- 
tries of America, where this kind of food is not 
lefs common. To prevent the progrefs of this 
diftemper, an hofpital has been founded in the 
country. All perfons who are fuppofed to be at- 
tacked with it are Ihut up here, without diftindtion 
of fex, rank, or age. The benefit of fo wife an 
eftablifliment is loft through the avarice of the 
governors, who, without being deterred by the 
danger of fpreading the difeafe, fuffer the poor to 
go in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number 
of the fick is fo great, that the inclofure of the 
dwelling is of an immenfe extent. Every one 
there enjoys a little fpot of ground that is marked 
out for him on his admifiion. There he builds an 
abode fuitable to his fortune, where he lives in 
tranquillity to the end of his days, which are often ; 
long, though unhappy, This diforder fo power- ■ 
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® vr? fulJy excites that pafiion which is the ftrongeft 

w- y ‘ ill. > of all others, that it has been judged neceffary to 
permit marriage to fuch as are afllifled with it. 
This is, perhaps, increafing the paffion by in- 
creafing the means of fatisfying it. Thefe defires 
appear to be irritated by the very gratification of 
them, they increafe by their very remedies, and 
are reproduced by each other. The wretchednefs 
of beholding this ardent difeafe, which infefts the 
blood, perpetuated in the children, hath given 
way to the dread of other diforders that are, per- 
haps, chimerical. 

If we were lefs acquainted with the negligent 
difpofition of the Spaniards, we might perfuade 
them to make an experiment, which, probably, 
would be attended with fuccefs. There are fome 
people in Africa that are fituated nearly under the 
fame latitude, who have a cuftom of rubbing the 
body with an oil that is exprefled from the fruit 
of a tree that is like the palm. This oil is of a 
difagreeablc fmell, but has the falutary property 
of flopping the pores of the Ikin, and checking 
the fweats which the heat of the climate would 
render exceflive, efpecially during three months of 
the year, in which a dreadful calm aflli^ls thefe 
countries. If a fimilar method were tried at Car- 
thagena, perhaps the leprofy might be reftrained, 
or even totally abolifhed. We know that thofe 
who are attacked with this difeale perfpire no 
longer, and that their Ikin is hard and fcaly. 
Would it be repugnant to the principles of found 
philofophy, to attribute it to too copious a per- 
fpiration, which impoverilhes the fibres of the 

Ikin, 
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fkin, and renders them incapable of performing ® ^ 

their fundions? The xife of an oil or greafe fit to 
diminilh this extreme degree of perfpiration, and 
at the fame time prevent its total fuppreffion, 
feems to be the method indicated by nature to 
guard againft the calamity we are now fpeaking of. 

Notwithstanding thisdiftemper, the badnefs 
of the climate, and many other inconveniences, 

Spain hath always fhewed a great prediledion for 
Carthagena, on account of its harbour, one of the 
belt that is known. It is two leagues in extent, 
and has a deep and excellent bottom. There is 
lefs agitation there, than on the moft calm river. 

The paffage to it formerly was folely by the canal 
pf Bocca Chica. This was fo narrow, that only 
one veffel could pafs, without being expofed to 
the crofs batteries of forts ereded on both fides. 

The Englilh in 1741 having deftroyed the fortifi- 
cations that defended this palTage, it was fliut up 
by the Spaniards. An antient canal was opened, 
which was difpofed in fuch a manner, that it will 
not be eafy for an enemy’s fquadron to force it. 

This is the way by which all veffels now enter 
into the harbour. 

At the time that the trade of Peru was carried 
on by the galleons, thefe veflels failed to Cartha- 
gena before they went to Porto Bello, and vifited 
it again on their return. In the lirlt voyage, 
they depofited the merchandife that was neceffary 
for the interior provinces, and received the price 
of it in the fecond. This arrangement difplcafed 
the merchants of Lima, who pretended thajf when 
they came back from the fair, they found all their 

country 
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® viP country provided with the fame things which 
t ^ ' . they had been to fetch at a great diftance. They 
petitioned, and they obtained that Carthagena 
ihould not be ftocked till after Porto Bello. 

By this reftridtion the provinces of Santa Fe, 
Popayan, and Quito, were reduced, either to 
draw at a great expence and with great hazard 
what they wanted from the fair itfelf, or to con- 
tent themfelves with the refufe of it. This ar- 
rangement, which continued feveral years, was 
extremely difpleafing to them. In 1730 a fcheme 
was devifed, which feemed proper to reconcile the 
differences. It was agreed that things Ihould be 
re-eftablifhed on the old footing; but that at the 
arrival of the galleons the traffic of European 
goods fhould ceafe between the two vice-royalties. 
Spain had not yet made fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of political oeconomy, to be fenfible 
how fiir fuch a regulation was contrary to reafon 
and to her intereft. 

Thk fupprelfion of the galleons made no change 
in this matter. The velTels which fucceffively 
come to Carthagena, to fupply New Grenada with 
provilions, do not annually carry away above five 
millions *. Thofc who know that there is more 
than double this fum coined in the miht of Santa 
Fe, the only money that exifls in the country 
fince that of Popayan was fupprelfed, and who 
cannot alfo be ignorant that all the gold which the 
mines produce cannot polTibly be coined there, 
will be amazed at the fmallnefs of thefe returns. 
But Vheir aftonifhment will ceafe, if they confider 

^ Not quite 2 1 9,000 1 . 
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the quantity of gold that is fraudulently exported. 
Smuggling is carried on in feveral places on the 
coaft. The riches of Chaco are chiefly conveyed 
away by the river of Atrato, which falls into the 
gulph o£ Darien; and thole of Popayan by the 
different mouths of the Magdalena, which it is 
impoffible to guard. Spain will never fucceed in 
breaking thefe fmuggling connexions, unlefs (he 
abandons her former prejudices. A more rational 
fyftem would not only fecure to her the treafures 
Ihe is likely to lofe, but would alfo give a new 
value to the only lands of the viceroyalty that are 
cultivated with emolument to the mother-country. 

Between the rivers of Magdalena and Oroono- 
ko is a long fucccffion of coafts which occupy an 
immenfe fpace. Thefe were difcovered in 1499 by 
Ojeda, John de la Cafas, and Americus Vefputius, 
who landed with four Ihips at a place ivhich they 
called Venezuela, from the refemblance it ap- 
peared to them to have with Venice. The fettle- 
inents which thefe adventurers and their followers 
attempted on the continent, were not formed with 
the fame eafe as thofe in the iflands. The la- 
vages, who were accuftomed to make war upon 
one another, refilled them with a degree of oppo- 
fition that was fometimes obftinate. Atlaft thefe 
fmall detached nations, which by their natural dif- 
pofition, or the Hate of war they lived in, had rare- 
ly any fixed abode, took the refoluiion either of 
removing themfclves far baek into the inland coun- 
tries, or of fubmitting. 

A CONSIDERABLE numbet of fmall towns i^erc 
then built, the molt famous of which wercICu- 
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^ vir mana, Caraccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and 

V-' .» Saint Martha. In the territory of fome of thefe 
were found irlines of gold, which at firft were 
vvorkedk Their produce in the beginning was 
pretty confiderable ; but thisiuccefs was onlytran- 
litory. Whether this arofe from there being little 
gold in them, or, as is moft probable, that raoft of 
them were only the branches of mines, it foon be- 
came necelTary to abandon them. In the fettle- 
ments that were deftitute of mines, the Spaniards, 
thirfting after gold and blood, went into the in- 
ternal parts of the country to maffacre the Indians, 
or wreft from them what they had collefted of that 
valuable fand in their rivers, in order to compofe 
various ornaments of it. The laft refource of thefe 
defperate men was to make flaves, in order to ex- 
port them into the iflands that their barbarity had 
depopulated. 

La Casas was incenfed at this horrible con* 
dudl. In 1519, he propofed to form a colony on 
this coaft, in which no one fliould be able to fettle 
but with his confent. His colonifts were to be 
cloathed in fuch a manner, as to make it believed 
that they did not belong to the nation which had 
rendered itfelf fo odious. Their apparel was to 
be white, with a crofs of the fame colour, and 
nearly the figure of that of Calatrava. He affirm- 
ed, that with thefe kind of knights, and with 
miffionaries inftrufted by himfelf, he fliould be 
able, without war, violence, or flavery, to form 
connefiions with the favages, to civilize them, 
to v^ablifh agriculture, -and even to work the 
min^s that might be difeovered. His ambition 
7 was 
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was confined to obtaining for his expence tbe ® 
twelfth of what the government (hould draw from ' — -v— ' 
the countries whofe felicity he thus anxioufly 
Audied. 

This plan was too favourable to mankind not 
to be rejefted. The ambitious, who govern ftates 
and nations, confider them as mere objefts of 
trade, and treat as chimerical every thing that 
tends to the improvement and happinefs of the 
human fpecies. Charles V. mortgaged the pro- 
vince of Venezuela, fituated in the midft of the 
coaft we are now fpeaking of, to the family of the 
Welfers. Thefe rich merchants of Ausburg in 
1528 fent thither four hundred and fourfcore 
Germans, who in avarice and ferocity furpaffed all 
perfons that had before appeared in the new world. 

Hiftory accufes them of having malTacred or 
caufed to be deftroyed a million of Indians. Their 
tyranny ended by a horrible cataftrophe, and they 
were never replaced. It was confidered as a hap- 
pinefs, that the country which they had laid waftc 
ftiould return under the Spanilh dominion. 

Unfortunately the fcenes of horror, which 
the Germans had exhibited, were renewed by 
Car] aval, who was appointed to the government 
of this unhappy country. This monfter, it is 
true, loft his head on a fcaffold ; but the punilh- 
ment did not recall from the grave the viflims 
he had facrificed. The depopulation was fo com- 
plete* that in 1550 a great number of negroes 
were imported from Africa, on whom the hopes 
of an unbounded profperity were founded. , The 
habit of tyranny made the Spaniards trea^ thefe 
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K flares with fuch feverity, that they rcrokcd. Their 
rebellions furniflied a pretext for roaflacring all 
the males ; and this colony once more became a 
defert, in which the alhes of negroes, Spaniards, 
Indians, and Germans, were intermixed. Vene- 
zuela fell again into that total oblivion which alfo 
involved the provinces that are in the vicinity of 
the Oroonoko and the Magdalena, though the ex- 
tent, excellence, and variety of their foil, might 
have invited the mother country to derive fevefal 
produflions from them, and for the mod part 
very rich ones. The center of this extenflve coaft 
is employed in cultivating cocoa. 

The cocoa-tree is of a middling fize, and is 
propagated from feeds, which are fown at certain 
diftances. When it begins to Ihoot, it divides 
into three, four, five, or fix trunks, according 
to the vigour of the root. In proportion as it 
grows, its branches, which are always very far 
from one another, bend towards the earth. Its 
leaves, which are long and fmooth, have an agree- 
able fmell, terminate in a point, and refemble, 
if they were glolTy, thofe of the orange tree. 
From the ftero, as well as from the branches, rifes 
a jonquil flower, the piftil of which contains the 
husk that inclofes the fruit. This husk, which is 
of the figure of a melon, and is pointed and di- 
vided into portions that are ftrongly marked, 
grows to the length of about fix or feven inches, 
and the breadth of four or five, and inclofes be- 
tween twenty and thirty fmall almonds. It is 
gresa during its growth ; then it turns yellow ; 
which is a proof that its fruit begins to have fome, 

degree 
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degree of firmnefs. As foon as it acquires the book 
colour of deep mufk, it mull be gather d, and 1 . ^ j 

dried immediately. Every feed of the cocoa is 
found inclofed in the divifions of the inemlaranes 
of the hulk. Two crops are made annually, 
which are equal in qualirv and quantity. 

The cocoa tree, which begins to reward the 
labour of the cultivator at the 'md nfrwo or three 
years, requires a nioifl ground. If it wants water, 
it produces no fruit, withers, and dies. A Hiadc, 
to flielter it continually from the hear of the fun, 
is not lefs nccelfary to it. Ir ought to be fiirroiind- 
cd with flrong trees, that under the Ihclter of them 
it may flourilh. '1 he culture it further requires is 
neither laborious nor expenfive. It is lufficicnt to 
extirpate the grafs around ir, Which would de- 
prive it of its nourilhment. 

Though the cocoa tree is fuccefsfully culti- 
vated in feveral countries of America, and even 
grows naturally in otlvers, it fucceeds in no part 
of it fo well as on the coalt we are delcrihing; 

All the parts of America gather a little, but it 
only becomes an important o’qecl on tlic territory 
of Caraccas. It is reckoned that the crop of this 
valuable fruit produces more than a hundred 
thoufand fanegas of one hundred and ten pounds 
each. The country of Santa Fc confumes twenty 
thoufand j Mexico a little more; the Canaries a 
fmall cargo; and Eui'ope from between firty to 
fixty thoufand. The culri\ation of this plant 
employs ten or twelve thoufand negroes. Such of 
them, who in procefs of time have obtained tlfcir 
^OL. II. Q^q lib^y, 
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liberty, have built the little town of Nirva, where 
they will not admit any white people. 

The commerce of Caraccas, to which the bay 
of Guaira at two leagues from it ferves for a har- 
bour, was a long time open to all the fubjefls of 
the Spanifh monarchy, and is fo ftill to the Ame- 
ricans. The Europeans are not fo well treated. 
In 1728, a company was formed at Saint Seba- 
ftian, which obtained an exclufive right of main- 
taining conneftions with this part of the new 
world. Four or five Ihips, which they difpatch 
every year, fail from thence, but they return to 
Cadiz. The fanega of cocoa, which feldom in 
the colony cofts more than thirty-five livres *, that 
are paid in merchandife, is delivered in Spain at 
the fixed price of one hundred and ninety-nine 
livres f. There is no price fettled for the little 
cotton, indigo, and leather, which come from this 
part of the new world. 

When we confider that this is all the produce 
of a coall which is nipe hundred leagues long, and 
twenty, thirty, and forty deep, in a foil very often 
highly fufceptible of cultivation-, it is impoffible 
not to be feized with aftonifhmentand indignation. 
If Spain would take efFeftual meafures to bellow 
marks of diftinfliou on all perfops who are em- 
ployed in ufeful labours, the plunderers who now 
acquire at Saint Martha a miferable fubfillence by 
fmuggUng on the river de la Hacha, and in other 
places, would then apply themfelves to agricul- 

il. JOS. 7 ( 1 . 1 . t About 81. 14 s. 
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tufe. To that fpirit of deftruftion, whic^ has 
hitherto been the bafis of her policy, if ihe would 
fubftitute the principles of moderation and huma> 
nity, we fliould then behold the Motilones, the 
Guajaros, and all the favages that furround her 
back fcttlements, or who intercept their commo* 
nication, hallen to form conneflions, which will 
become neceffarily and reciprocally ufeful. Then 
the provinces, that are fituated between Magda- 
lena and Oroonoko, will rife to that degree of 
fplendor for which they are deftined by nature. 
They will excel in rich and various produdlions a 
great number of colonics, whofe fertility has been 
celebrated for fo long a time. Thefc important 
objefts are fo evident, that it would be ufelefs to 
enlarge upon them any further. We lhall there- 
fore proceed to fpeak of Chili. 
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